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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 
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published at the cost of the Society. 



ERRATA. 

Page 137, third line, last column, for 264, read 25 4. 

Page 140, seventh line from the top, for 186,965, read 686,965. 

Page 150, ninth line from the bottom, for proportions, read proportion. 
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In the past year, gentlemen, when you chose me President of 
your Society, I had the pleasure of thanking you in this 
room for an honour which I value very deeply ; and this 
evening I cannot do more than reiterate the acknowledgments 
then made. I am conscious that I have not been so active, 
nor so punctual in attendance, as your President should be ; 
but most of you here know well how various are the duties 
which compel my absence from your meetings. I am thus 
doubly affected by the proof of confidence you gave me some 
days ago, because it shows that, for all my shortcomings, the 
Historic Society understands that my heart is still with it, 
though in bodily presence I be elsewhere engaged. Were I 
to set before you now the divers causes which have thrown 
my proper duties into the hands of others, I feel sure 
you would sympathize with and pardon me. They were 
indeed imperative, and I can but beg your leniency to excuse 
a disrespect which was unavoidable. If there be any here 
who should feel an interest, and a very deep interest, in the 
Historic Society, it is its President ; not merely for the honour 
and dignity of the office he holds, but also for the recollec- 
tion that he was among the first to form the idea of such a 
society, and among the first to put that idea into a practicable 
shape. In the body of gentlemen round me to-night, I see 
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the representatives, I might say heirs, of those personal 
friends who established this institution, — an institution, be it 
remembered, almost the earliest of its kind in the North of 
England. To find myself chosen President of such a body 
was a very keen pleasure ; and your vote at the last meeting, 
which confirmed me in office for another year, was yet more 
grateful, for the reason I have alluded to. For such a mark 
of confidence, gentlemen, I thank you very heartily. 

In the two addresses which I read to this society last year, 
I dwelt most especially upon the antiquarian interests of our 
own country ; ground rather dangerous to tread, unless one 
be prepared to engage in a score of friendly controversies, 
which I, a busy citizen, have not leisure to undertake. 
Nevertheless, the correspondence which the second of those 
papers, in particular, drew upon me, was very encouraging. 
Independently of the arguments for or against my views con- 
tained therein, which, as a simple seeker after truth, I could 
weigh with pleasure and profit though they failed to convince, 
it showed that the old fanaticism, which rejected all things 
strange and novel, merely as such, was dying out, or had 
learned to be ashamed of its obtrusion. There were those 
among my correspondents whose course of reading, or natural 
bent, led them to dissent from my opinion on this matter or 
that, but the mass, or rather the entirety, showed a compre- 
hension of the points at issue, and an interest in the theory, 
which was to me as surprising as it was gratifying. I hope, 
and indeed feel sure, that this intelligence, this newly-wakened 
regard for the subjects of our study, is not to be considered 
solely characteristic of our town or county, but rather as a 
tendency of the whole kingdom, from which one may expect 
the very highest benefit to science, to social knowledge, ay, 
and to religion, in the course of its expansion. Everywhere 
we see what a strengthening grasp our pursuits are taking on 



the national mind. Especially we see it in the eagerness 
with which the press takes up any complaint of neglect to 
local monuments. Let but a cross fall in the desert cemetery 
of Icolmkill, and the Times opens its arms to the anonymous 
avenger, and boldly in its own name denounces the whole 
Clan Campbell and the great Mac Callum Mhor. If a whisper 
circulate that the worst of England's kings is about to be dis- 
turbed in his mouldering tomb, a thousand eyes are sternly 
fixed upon the spot ; and did the workmen only wink, there are 
those prepared to publicly reprimand them for the sacrilege. 
There is a fire at Croydon Church, and the columns of the 
Thunderer are freely thrown open to architects, amateurs, and 
defenders of the Whitgift Hospital, all somehow advocating 
the restoration of its monuments. Jerusalem, I am told, 
resembles a newly-projected line of railway, owing to the 
enthusiastic exertions of Lieut. Frideaux and his fellow- 
labourers; and very shortly, I hope, an equal stir will be 
created on Mount Sinai. 

But it is not only in the exploration of foreign countries, 
nor in the prosecution of studies that may be called European 
in interest, that this spirit shows itself. Scarcely is there a 
Parish, certainly not a Hundred, — to use the old English 
measure, — which has not found its profit in the new Benais- 
sance. On every side we see persons, well-meaning and 
enthusiastic, if not always quite judicious, who devote their 
time and pains and money to the task of rebuilding or restor- 
ing some one among the memorials of antiquity which lie to 
the hand of every one in our ancient fatherland. It is a pros- 
pect most cheering to the mature Archaeologist, who — if he 
must from time to time regret to see the signs of haste and 
ignorance in undertakings that, above all others, should be 
well studied, carefully overlooked, and most tenderly carried 
through — must still be alike charmed and astonished to 
observe the strides his favourite science has taken of late 
b2 



years, among all classes of Englishmen. He rejoices to feel 
confident that henceforward they are safe, those grey memorials 
of other ages, those nodding ruins, those ancient churches, 
where our forefathers alone found peace among the dire con- 
vulsions which environed them without. He sees that every 
stone and beam that has a story, every mouldering tree to 
which a legend hangs, will be safe henceforth, and that, not 
by the careless, and oftentimes injudicious, liberality of some 
great man, but preserved by the tender sentiment of a nation. 
And this pleasant security has come to him in latter years, 
consoling him for many disappointments and regrets. 

It seems to me that the archaeologist has especial reason to 
congratulate himself upon the line of study he has embraced, 
in troublous times such as those in which we are now living. 
A grave political change has lately transferred the power of 
this realm to a class hitherto most carefully excluded from 
authority. A measure of the highest interest to religion is 
now under discussion, a measure that has roused men's 
deepest feelings, and is intimately bound up with those 
abstract principles of government on which European mon- 
archies are based. Simultaneously with these momentous 
novelties, either as a cause or an effect of them, a hundred 
social problems have suddenly pressed themselves into notice, 
and demand instant attention. This is not a political society, 
nor should your President proclaim his creed, whatever it may 
be, from this chair. I do not say whether I approve, or 
whether I dread, those changes which the near future holds 
before us. But in any case, under any form of conviction, 
the intelligent and thoughtful archaeologist finds comfort. 
In the grave retirement of his study he has watched and 
weighed the mutations of humanity, from that earliest struggle 
of man with man, when the material and the spiritual first 
found themselves face to face, enemies from the beginning. 
He has seen the right prevail, and become the wrong in its 



success; he has seen crime triumphant, and the cause of 
humanity flourishing under its shadow, in its despite. He 
knows, as no other student can know, with what strange 
weapons the progress of his kind has heen protected. Gods 
rise and fall in his comprehensive survey ; nations are lifted 
up, and swamped beneath the flood of barbarism ; arts die 
without disease, and spring again without miracle. He sees 
licentious republics crushed, to flourish in a despotism ; and 
despotism nobly broken, to the glory of free manhood. Until 
at length the conviction grows upon his mind that our forms 
are nought, our efforts unessential, and our accidents of no 
effect. There is a vaster law at work than mortal intelligence 
can grasp, a law which moves without our knowledge or will, 
a law so deep and majestic that the review of all generations 
since history began is but to the student as that fragment of 
a comet's untraceable orbit which the astronomer may measure 
out but cannot turn to use. There is a faith the archaeologist 
learns, with wonder and delight, in the calm solitude of his 
study; a faith wider than all dogmas, and higher than all 
reasoning ; faith in the ultimate destinies of his kind. One 
great man, one great race, sins and passes ; another merits, 
and passes likewise ; either the good or the evil seem to have 
been alike wasted and without result. But from every 
degradation humanity has mounted higher, from every sleep 
has wakened to a larger vitality. The foremost axiom of 
mechanics is as true of the most complex among mechanisms 
as of the simplest of machines. Man also advances from the 
complicated to the pure ; and every step of his advance our 
science loves to trace out and meditate. From the elaborate 
trinities which the priests of Egypt built, to the exquisite 
idealism of the Greeks, was a step. From this point to the 
hard and material mythology of ancient Borne was another. 
And then the world was ready to accept that monotheism 
which we know. The elaborate governments of the old world, 
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with their strange subservienoies, and liberties stranger still ; 
their ignorance and their enlightenment ; their republics less 
free than despotisms, and their despotisms more liberal than 
republics ; their confusion of slave and free man ; their unity 
of ecclesiastic with civil life ; their abstract rights of the 
state, their legal rights of the people ; their privileges and 
penalties of a heaven-born aristocracy ; — all these complica- 
tions are so bewildering to our notions, that at this day there 
are as many theories in explanation of each mystery as there 
are histories that treat of it. Yet have we in the nineteenth 
century derived advantage from each one of these past 
organisations, and still profit by the experience so learned. 
In this larger view, our science is almost too vast for steady 
thought, yet one loves to speculate upon those causes, — not 
indistinct nor too fancifully drawn, though they be almost lost 
in the mist of ages, — which may yet be producing their effect 
upon our social order now. Had not the plebs of Eome 
seceded to the Sacred Hill, should we have been last year 
discussing the rights of the working class ? Had the Gracchi 
carried through their Agrarian revolution, should we be now 
face to face with the question of Irish land tenure ? And if 
Borne had held a creed so rounded and uncompromising as 
do the followers of Zoroaster or Mahomet, would the Irish 
Church be now a subject of contention throughout our land ? 
These speculations may be novel to some among the younger 
members here, and useless to prolong, yet I think every 
scholar would answer them in the negative. 

I have said this much to point out how vast, how essential, 
is the line of study we profess to make our provinoe ; a study 
linked with every interest, every pleasure, every advantage, 
which, even in this late day, man can enjoy. Consider your 
science in this comprehensive view, gentlemen, whatever be the 
speoial branch of it you take up. Thus treated, Archaeology 
will be found the most perfect system of philosophy that has 



yet been meted out. It gives peace and comfort and confi- 
dence when trouble overwhelms the land, and it brings with 
it charity. Whether Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli prevail, 
we know, a fortiori, that humanity will make progress still ; 
for we have seen through what perils, and how much more 
deadly than any that now threaten, the unseen, immutable 
law has steadily pursued its course. 

And in regard to this, the most interesting aspect of our 
science, gentlemen, I should be loth to let slip the oppor- 
tunity of alluding to that novel museum which our fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Blackmore, has lately presented to the city of 
Salisbury. Most here are acquainted with Mr. Blackmore 
in his professional standing, and many, I hope, are intimate 
with him as a friend. But it may not be so well known that 
he is a zealous follower of our pursuits, and that the branch 
he has especially taken up is that I roughly sketched out a 
moment since. Feeling more and more interested, as his 
researches deepened, in those remains which most clearly 
display mans original rank in the order of creation, and his 
gradual progress upwards, Mr. Blackmore, some years ago, 
began to gather evidence from all sides. While travelling in 
America, he heard that the celebrated museum of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis was for sale, and, profiting by a strange 
apathy of public spirit in the United States, he was enabled 
to secure all the most noteworthy objects which had at that 
time been discovered in the Western " Mounds." From this 
nucleus, our fellow-townsman — it gives me pleasure to repeat 
that description — has been steadily working on, collecting, 
with unwearied diligence and intelligent liberality, all that 
enduring testimony of stone and metal which reveals the 
earlier conditions of our race. All four continents and the 
Asiatic isles have been laid under contribution Tor their 
ancient treasures; and by the side of these are placed such 
instruments of corresponding simplicity as serve the needs 
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of savage peoples in our day ; so that at the present time, 
gentlemen, I can assure yon from personal knowledge that 
Mr. Blackmore's museum, illustrating the " age of stone/' is 
not merely the first as most perfect in the world, — alike for 
its singular wealth and admirable arrangement, — but may 
even be called the only collection in which it has been hitherto 
attempted to grasp the whole subject in that detail which the 
student must require. There is a danger that few collectors 
in this branch of archsBology have avoided, and by their error 
much undeserved ridicule has been cast at divers times upon 
their labour. It is — too hasty generalisation. Identical 
forms of weapon or tool do not prove identical races, nor 
even a stage of barbarism equally complete. My friend 
Mr. Thomas Wright, who is an honorary member of this 
society, was, I think, the first to indicate the unlikelihood of 
many theories circulated by the Professors of Denmark, and 
their proselytes among ourselves, at the rise of this new science. 
And Mr. Blackmore, in the arrangement of his museum, has 
acted cautiously, not classing celt with celt upon the fact of 
their common material and similar rudeness or perfection of 
form, but where the apparent circumstances of their discovery 
seemed to set them rather among the bronzes, he has not 
feared to give them room in the place which theory might 
refuse, but stubborn fact claims for them. In throwing open 
to the world a collection such as this, Mr. Blackmore has 
performed an act of national benefit. Nor is his spirit of 
enquiry yet satisfied ; for he is at this moment, I believe, 
camping on the prairie in pursuit of his researches into the 
mystery of the " Mounds." 

And the mental picture which we may draw of our friend's 
position to-night, — though I would not attempt to excite your 
sympathy by dwelling upon its details, — reminds me of a fact 
that has for some time called my attention; which is — the 
fast-growing interest and importance of American archaeology. 
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It seems to me part of my duty, as President of a society 
such as this, to invite the attention of its members to theories 
that may be forming, or the researches now prosecuted, in any 
quarter of the world, when they seem to bear upon the larger 
treatment of our science. And if I be right in this view, 
America, of all countries, is least to be neglected in our 
survey. So many and so startling have been the discoveries 
on that continent in later years, that a movement is actually 
at work, among the leading antiquaries of North and South 
alike, which would deny our hemisphere the honour and title 
of superior antiquity, in favour of their own. The New 
World, they say, is really the elder of the two, in creation or 
birth, in conception of life, and in occupation of mankind. 
While Europe was lost in the blackest night of ignorance and 
brutality, the Toltec empire flourished in such splendour and 
contentment as our hemisphere never saw in its brightest days. 
When Rome was conquering and civilising, the Olmeques 
and the Quich6s cultivated arts, and covered their country 
with imperishable trophies. While Egypt and Assyria and 
Greece were struggling to knowledge, the QuinamSs erected 
cyclopean temples and pyramids which endure to this day for 
a testimony. And beyond all these nations that we know, 
and times we can identify, in an age so distant that no memory 
of it dwells now upon the earth, mysterious races lived and 
laboured and multiplied exceedingly there, in an advanced 
stage of semi-civilisation. Their works and their fortifications, 
perhaps their tombs, cover leagues of the Western prairie. A 
rising town stands easily within one of the vast earthworks of 
Circleville. How dense must that population have been, 
which could occupy and defend such fortifications ! And what 
a strange condition of human society must have been that in 
which multitudes were so far enlightened as to combine in 
these vast undertakings, while content to dwell in huts so 
poorly fashioned that no vestige of them remains. For there 
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is not now a trace, so far as I know, of any habitation, and, 
what is even more strange, scarcely ever has a human bone 
or mark of interment been observed. But one must admit 
that such few relics as Mr. Squier has unearthed con- 
firm the national belief in an antiquity almost limitless. 

I do not dwell upon this subject, further than to point out 
how mysterious is the history of this people. The stupendous 
trophies of their industry stand upon the plain, like the hills 
or river-beds of other lands. The savage Indian of our day 
erects his tent in some corner of the huge building, but lays 
no claim on his ancestors' behalf to the credit of constructing 
it ;* the name or history or fate of the " mound builders " 
no man can guess. 

The same disappointment will be felt by the traveller in 
exploring the desert of California. In that barren region he 
finds temples and towers, constructed of hewn stones, and 
still fit for habitation as when abandoned countless ages since ; 
but there are none to explain their origin. Such as the 
conquering Spaniards found them, they remain, disclaimed 
and dreaded now as then by the semi-civilised people who 
dwell upon the edges of the desert. We may guess that 
earth-builders and stone-builders moved South or West under 
pressure of barbarous foes, of famine, of pestilence, or of 
natural restlessness ; but hitherto there has been no evidence 
available for aught but merest guesses at the earlier stages 
of American history. The historic period, according to 
former views, — it may be that a great revolution in this 



* The " mouDd " at Circleville consists of two parts, communicating by a 
causeway. The circle contains about twenty-five acres, the square leading from it 
is much larger. Those interested in this subject of the American mounds and 
their builders will do well to consult Messrs. Squier and Davis's survey of the 
Mississipi valley, and the Aboriginal Monuments of the former gentleman. It is 
with some hesitation that I also recommend an extraordinary work, called 
"Dee-goo-dah" by Mr. W. Pigeon. It will be found to contain information of 
a very startling nature, but the accounts oftfo mounds, if accurate,— and I do not 
know that they have been disputed,— are much more complete and copious than 
any others I have met with. 
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respect is impending; I shall speak of it presently, — the 
historic period was formerly fixed about the tenth century, 
when the Toltec empire was at the zenith of its glory. Com- 
mencing the story at that date, we get on smoothly enough 
for awhile ; and even the habitual scoffer, a kind of man of 
which there are, alas ! so many in the world, begins to think 
there may be " something in it." Suddenly, however, he 
comes upon a tale of a cock and a bull, — I mean of a devil, 
a pretty woman, a cup of strong drink, and a monarch 
bewitched ; such a story, in fact, as delighted our innocent 
minds in the nursery. Should the student's faith survive this 
startling test, he will find the sober course of history renewed 
for a few years more, until his author, weary no doubt of dry 
facts, takes another bold plunge into the spiritual world, and 
returns to earth with information more marvellous than ever. 
So the history of Anahuac proceeds, until at length the 
compiler frankly gives up the attempt to pursue these singular 
events, and starts afresh at a subsequent date, where, I regret 
to add, he shortly flounders about as wildly as ever. And 
the same remark must be made of the Quiche history, and 
the Maya ; as to the story of the QuinamGs, there is nothing 
to be said about it. Nevertheless I am not prepared to dis- 
believe the entirety of these legends. The story of the 
Boman kings is as wild, and yet one knows that a great 
substratum of fact, if not of truth, underlies that fable. In 
Aztec times the records were kept with a care that might 
shame Europe, and the historians of that date looked to the 
extant works of their Toltec predecessors with the same 
feeling that many of 6ur modern writers have towards Gibbon 
and Hooker. But of the volumes which were objects of their 
emulation, how few survive ! The Bishop of Quesaltenango, 
we are told, built up a pile of them as high as his Cathedral 
and set fire to it. Thr^B days these inestimable treasures 
burnt ! And when a Bishop gives the lead, who but Ritualists 
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refuse to follow ? Every priest, every bigoted haciendero, 
sought out with curious pains the records in his reach, and 
utterly destroyed them every one. It was not alone in the 
middle ages that such senseless vandalism was practised. 
Up to the beginning of this century, fanatics vied with each 
other in effacing the memorials of former faith and civilisation. 
But a few of these books, called codices, were preserved, and 
found their way at various times into the collections of Europe. 
It may be also, — I think M. Brasseur de Bourbourg holds 
out hope of such good fortune, — that a considerable number 
still remain in the Indians' hands, and in the old libraries of 
Spain, which will in process of time be given to the public. 

It is of these codices that I would say a few words. The 
character in which they are composed is pictorial, much more 
so, to my eyes, than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. For ages 
the art of reading them has been forgotten, or, if still pre- 
served by the Indians, — of which we have no evidence at all, — 
is most jealously guarded. But for some years the rumour 
has circulated that M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, an eminent 
authority, — our only authority in fact, for very much of Ameri- 
can history, — possesses the key of these strange characters, 
or has at least made such progress in deciphering them as 
gives us reasonable hope for the future. This report he has 
at length confirmed by the publication of a work,* telling 
his system, and the circumstances under which he obtained 
the clue. I have not yet read the book, but if M. Brasseur 
de Bourbourg has indeed discovered, as I am told, a perfect 
analysis of the " picture writing," dated within a few years of 
the Conquest, and now produced under the respectable 
guarantee of the Boyal Librarian at Madrid, we may reason- 
ably hope to obtain information therefrom of most singular 
interest and value. I cannot tell you upon what principle the 

* Qaatre letters ear la Mexique. Paris : Maisonneuve. London: Trubner & Co. 
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pictures are translated, but if M. de Bourbourg be confirmed 
by this discovery in the view he seems to have taken, follow- 
ing M. Aubin, some years ago, as to their meaning and value, 
it would appear that the Mexican hieroglyphic was sometimes 
phonetic and sometimes allegorical, or, as M. Aubin terms it, 
sometimes formed a rebus.* It will be remembered that the 
utter uncertainty, and one might almost say inherent impro- 
bability, of such a mode of expression, was one of the 
principal objections to M. Ghampollion's theory of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; and the cause from which has risen such con- 
fusion as may be noted in the various translations made 
according to his system.f I cannot but observe also, that a 
coincidence "of the most curious** will be found, if the antique 
Egyptian and the ancient Toltec be alike proved to have 
conceived, — simultaneously and without knowledge of each 
other, — a mode of recording events, equally ingenious and 
equally cumbrous, though in characters utterly unlike. But 
if M. Brasseur de Bourbourg has indeed discovered a new 
key, or developed a new theory, I can only recommend any 
person here who feels an interest in ancient history to study 
his recent work ; promising them, from my knowledge of this 
eminent archaeologist, that whether they be converted or not 
to the theory of man's higher antiquity on the American 
continent, at least they will learn a vast quantity of new facts, 
will conceive a multitude of new possibilities, and will 
thoroughly enjoy a very charming style, which is not to be 
lightly esteemed because it seems lightly written. 

One word more upon the subject of American antiquities. 
There is a work now in the press, — I speak merely from hear- 

* Histoire des Nations Civilizes de l'Amerique Central. Preface, p. lxi, 
sec. I 2. 

t I do not know where the objections to M. Champollion's system can be 
found so simply stated as in vol. II, chap. X, of a work called *' Egyptian 
Antiquities," belonging to the admirable " Library of Entertaining Knowledge/' 
dated 1836. 
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say, and, as it were, to warn those members of the society 
who feel curious on the subject, — which, if one may believe 
report, is destined to confer additional fame upon an archae- 
ologist of great eminence ; I mean Mr. George Squier. 
Haying passed the years of youth and credulity, I may be 
held excused if marvellous stories do not any longer produce 
very great effect upon my mind ; but there seems every reason 
to believe that the discoveries of Mr. Squier in Peru and the 
adjoining regions are of the most interesting nature. We 
hear, — always by report, let it be remembered, — of investiga- 
tions at Tiahuanaco, the Stonehenge of America, which reveal 
singular facts, and give rise to theories not a little startling. 
It is not fitting to dwell upon this subject, but we must all 
look forward with vast interest to the forthcoming volumes of 
Mr. Squier. 

Were it only for the good example of industry they set us, 
it were worth while, from time to time, to throw a glance upon 
the work of American Archaeologists. Nevertheless I think 
we cannot justly be accused of idleness on our own side. In 
this rapid review which I am taking of the current events 
relating to our science, I find one which we must approach 
with very mingled feelings. Since I last addressed you from 
this chair, gentlemen, the reasonable pride which we of Liver- 
pool may have felt, while examining those unique specimens 
of Anglo-Saxon art in our museum, has sustained a heavy 
blow. The "Fausset Collection" was known and famous 
throughout Europe ; students visited our town solely to make 
acquaintance with its treasures. Well, gentlemen, I fear — 
I will not speak decisively as yet, but I fear — some part of 
that glory has departed from us. Not that a thief has robbed 
us while we slept; the brooches and the fibulae shine as 
brightly as ever in their cases. They are as beautiful as ever, 
but I fear they are no longer unique. The "Fausset" is 
perhaps not now the first among Anglo-Saxon collections, 
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and is certainly not the only one of highest class. Jn the 
neighbourhood where our specimens were unearthed, at Faver- 
sham in Kent, recent investigations have brought to light most 
noteworthy treasures in the same style of art. One must wait 
until the various objects can be compared, side by side with 
one another, before definitely pronouncing the superiority of 
either; but I would counsel enthusiastic archaeologists of 
Liverpool to prepare themselves for possible defeat. I may 
add that the excavations at Faversham are still proceeding 
with success. 

Nor in other subjects connected with our early history is 
there any sign of backwardness. The noble volume of Dr. 
Bruce, published last year, has gathered into one view all the 
information we possess upon that interesting subject, the 
Rtanan Wall. Mr. Boach Smith is prosecuting his labours 
in the wide field of Ancient London. Another gentleman has 
expended vast learning and ingenuity in an attempt to prove 
that the Anglo-Saxon conquest was not nearly so complete as 
we are used to think ; and the effort, though it fail to con- 
vince our reason, one must needs welcome gladly, as contain- 
ing the fruits of extraordinary research, and thus of great 
value indirectly. 

A similar acknowledgment must be paid to Mr. Piazzi 
Smith, who pursues with unwearied diligence bis curious 
theory of a " Pyramidal revelation," if I may be allowed so 
to express his idea ; and pursues it with such success, appa- 
rently, as to have secured no inconsiderable body of proselytes. 
These efforts are by no means wasted, because they fail in 
their original purpose. 

In other countries have been made discoveries of great 
importance. If it be true that the tomb of Mausolus, king 
of Caria, is now identified on the promontory of Halicar- 
nassus, modern Boudroume, we may expect wonderful results 
from the excavations on its site. You will remember the 
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story of that great work, undertaken by a mourning queen in 
memory of her husband. It was accounted among the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. In the rather confused 
description which Pliny gives, (Hist. Nat. L. xxxvi, cap. iv) 
he remarks, " that the circumference of the building was 

altogether four hundred and forty feet ; the breadth from 

north to south sixty-three ; the two fronts not quite so 
" wide." It will thus appear probable that the word " cir- 
" cumference " is here used to describe the colonnade which 
surrounded the building. The height of the pteron, as Pliny 
calls this outer colonnade — rather oddly, I think— was thirty- 
seven feet and a half. It consisted of thirty- six pillars. 
Above the pteron rose a pyramid, of twenty-four steps, equal 
in height to the lower building. On the crown of this 
pyramid stood a four-horse chariot by Pythis. " This 
" addition," says Pliny, " makes the height of the entire 
"building one hundred and forty feet"; which is scarcely 
compatible with his own figures. The eastern side of this 
great monument was sculptured by Scopas, the north by 
Bryaxis, the south by Timotheus, and the west by Leochares. 
It will thus be seen that very singular treasures might 
probably be recovered, were the search zealously undertaken. 

On the whole, gentlemen, in whichever way I turn my 
eyes, I can find ground for nought but congratulation to 
ourselves. There are indeed many schemes I should like to 
see carried successfully into practice, for the greater facility 
of our pursuits and the advantage of historical truth ; but 
so encouraging is the progress one may note almost day by 
day, that we should be content to wait, in confidence that all 
will at length perceive the uses of Archeeology, and will 
seriously exert themselves to promote its interests. One 
suggestion only will I venture to put forth. 

Every county in England makes its boast of a few great 
families, whose names and varying fortune have been more or 
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less intimately bound up with our national history. The 
boroughs which one of their members represents to-day, was 
chartered by his forefather; the lands which surround their 
dwelling were registered in detail in antique rolls ; the more 
notable of their ancestors often rigorously set down the 
minutest facts of his daily life in a diary or a careful memoir. 
These priceless muniments still exist, or a great number of 
them. But where in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases are 
they stored ? With singular care the documents are preserved 
which relate to the mere events of to-day, the profit of the 
family ; but for those dim parchments and ancient volumes, 
which are the title-deeds of its rank in honour, the record of 
its worth or its unfitness for that high station which England 
gave, and has often snatched away, what place is devoted for 
them ? Too often a distant and dismal chamber, where rats 
gnaw, rain beats in, mice and worms burrow and build. I am 
not speaking without book, gentlemen ! and it would even be 
well if the culpable carelessness of owners stopped at this 
point; for in too many instances the muniment room is 
abandoned without thought to the tender mercies of children 
and housemaids. Every day, manuscripts of the deepest 
importance to the nation are torn up for nursery toys, are cut 
to pieces for silk-winders, are absolutely burnt in grates and 
garden furnaces. One feels a positive thrill of indignation 
in recalling some stories of this sort which rest upon authority 
incontrovertible. Such irreparable waste of the national 
property, for national it is, cannot be allowed longer to 
continue. I should suggest that the heads of the South 
Kensington Museum, or other officers of departments where 
there is room to spare, should issue an invitation to all persons 
having such documents in their possession, should by that 
means collect these treasures together, and there and then 
examine and report upon them. Some such course must be 
followed. It would be preferable that the owners should 
c 
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solicit the attendance of some skilful person from the British 
Museum to examine their muniments, — and such requests are 
rarely refused, I may add, — but even if this be done, as in a 
very recent instance, the confusion is often found to be so 
utter and complete, that half a lifetime might almost be spent 
in restoring order, and in properly examining the deeds. I 
take it this is one of the foremost questions now demanding 
the attention of archaeologists. It must be solved. One-half 
the controversies which occupy the time and study of leading 
men in our science might, I feel sure, be very speedily set at 
rest if all the private collections of England were thrown open ; 
and it is a mistake to conclude, because antiquarians differ, 
and even make some noise in their differences, that they love 
disputes. Antiquarians like a quiet life, as do other men, but 
they are ardent for truth, and truth, in these matters, lies not 
at the bottom of a well, but in the dusty recesses of a muniment 
room. That she may be speedily rescued from that degrading 
position must be the earnest hope of every member of this 
Society. 



NOTICE OF EOMAN-BEITISH CULINARY VESSELS, 
DISCOVERED IN NORTH WALES. 

By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 

Biad 3rd Dioxmbib, 1868. 



Remains dating from the Roman occupation of this country 
very sparsely occur in the northern portion of the Principality. 
The stations situated upon or near the sea-board, have within 
record yielded few mementoes of the Latin conquerors, or the 
arts they not merely introduced, but thoroughly established, 
in the important, flourishing, and we may add favoured, 
province of Britain ; consequently the objects now chronicled 
possess additional significance and interest. Even throughout 
Great Britain, as likewise in France, the adjuncts of the 
Mtchen, in houses of the better class, are, with little exception 
very rare,* having proved far too useful to be relinquished 
whilst reparable in any possible manner, and only as a last 
resort melted down for other purposes. The exceptions are 
confined to coarse articles — the common mortaria or mortars 
of baked clay, in which meats, as also grain, fruit, and other 
vegetable produce were pounded for made dishes, to which 
the Romans were partial — and the still more cumbrous quern, 
formed of stone, or of lava from Andernach on the Rhine. 
Iron Jire-dogs — not for use in the warming of apartments, 
as in mediaeval times, but for sustaining bars, from which 

* The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 836. — Montfauoon states, " We have 
" very few remains of the Kitchen utensils of the ancients, having no marbles to 
" represent more than part of them. They were, however, very numerous.—- Vol. 
Ill, hook iii, p. 78. 

c a 
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depended caldrons and other large vessels over fires—have 
been found at Mount Bures near Colchester surmounted by 
moulded heads of oxen, with bright knob-ended horns ;* and 
at Shefford near Stamford Bury, Bedfordshire, in 1832, other 
examples bearing stag's heads, were discovered in a funeral 
vault, paved with Roman tiles, along with an iron tripod and 
a number of bronze objects of smaller size.f The tripods of 
bronze or iron, holding pot-hooks and chains to sustain 
kettles or boilers, complement the very meagre list of identi- 
fied culinary utensils, hitherto recorded as occurring in 
Britain, save a few of minor class as saucepans, ladles, and 
colanders or strainers, which were all used in connection with 
the cooking by stove. Though our present examples belong 
to the last named category, they yet present some especially 
noteworthy features. 

In or about the year 1862, whilst engaged in ploughing a 
somewhat elevated but yet secluded field bordering on the 
main feeder of the Aber, among the hills, nearly a mile 
and a half directly south from Abergele in Denbighshire, 
an old farmer named Hughes encountered a quantity of 
" rusty pots and pans," the bulk of which he very stupidly 
sold for their metal value. The only person of his household 
who had sufficient sense to desire the retention of a few 
pieces, was a servant girl, Mary Owens by name, to whom we 
are indebted for preserving from the melting pot or furnace, 
the sole representatives of what may safely be designated as 
the most valuable discovery of Roman culinary bronze vessels 
ever effected in this country.! So numerous were they, it is 
stated a wheelbarrow might have been filled with them ; 
consequently half-a-hundred pieces is a very moderate estimate, 

* Collectanea Antiqua, II, p. 25, and plate. + Ibid., p. 29, pi. zi. 

J They were found in sets or " nests," i.e. packed one within another according 
to shape, and the deposit, from the description of eye-witnesses, and taken in 
conjunction with the superior character of the pieces, evidences a burial dating 
from the early Boman occupation of the Principality. 
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of which only six examples were scoured with brick-dusty 
to remove the rust, and retained. One of even this small 
batch has since unfortunately disappeared ; the remaining 
five utensils consisting of — 

1. A cup, lj inches in height by 3 inches in diameter; 
capacity 2j ounces. 

2. A platter, if of an inch high, and 6j inches diameter 
across the rim, 5£ inches at the base ; capacity 9 to 10 ounces. 

3. A strainer-ladle or colander, 12 inches long, the bowl 
3f inches diameter, 2 inches deep. 

4. A saucepan, 2 inches high by 4£ inches wide, exclusive 
of the handle, which is 4 inches long; capacity lOf to 11 
ounces. 

5. A second saucepan of similar size, but differing in 
ornament; capacity 11 ounces. 

With the exception of No. 3, which is owned by Mr. Jones 
of Abergele, these vessels are now in the possession of 
Mrs. E. M. Humphreys of the Cambrian Arms, Pensarn, 
who will have pleasure in shewing them to interested visitors. 
The above enumeration is simply for convenient reference, 
and we now proceed to a more particular description. 

The Gup is of an elegant and classical bowl-like form, with 
small projecting rim moulded within. It has been cast in 
bronze, and the solid base displays below, a raised button 
with a still higher central knob ; its upper (inner) surface 
being convex, with a decided apex. This little scyphus, 
which much resembles many examples in fine old oriental 
porcelain, both in shape and in the absence of any handle, 
has been plated with tin over the whole inner surface, so 
artistically that one of our first local silversmiths asseverated 
the vessel could not possibly be antique, being plated in the 
best modern workmanship ; whilst the finish is so fine and 
bright as strongly to suggest the use of silver for burnishing. 
Of a truth, there is little really new under the sun ! No 



similar little drinking vessel would appear to have been 
described or in other way recorded as occurring in this 
country. 

The Platter, Waiter, or Salver, for any of these designations 
would be applicable, is apparently a specimen of the Eoman 
scutella or patera, of which latter class there certainly was a 
flat variety, as distinguished from the more frequent shallow- 
bowl or saucer shape, of which a nice example was exhumed 
at the Eoman station of Ghesterford, in Essex, being illus- 
trated and described by the Bight Hon. E. C. Neville 
(subsequently Lord Braybrooke).* It bears the device of a 
serpent, upon the horizontal handle, which is looped at the 
extremity for suspension when not in use, and possessed a 
circular projection below the centre of the bowl, as a "rest." 
This vessel has been gilt, and is presumed to have been 
intended for sacrificial purposes. Waiters or stands have 
certainly been found at Herculaneum. Pennant remarks, 
upon a confusion of the terms patera and apophoreta, the 
latter being round, flat, and without a cavity,! thus completely 
describing the Abergele utensil. Our platter is circular, and 
in general oharacter resembles the cup, but its rim possesses 
three narrow line mouldings in place of the single broader 
one of the smaller vessel. Here, the broad and flat bottom 
constitutes the base, concave inside, with the bare central 
apex, visible through the plating; the outside being suffi- 
ciently concave to enable its central button to be level with 
the outer rim, where a band of slight lathe-grooves appears 
in the tin-plating which completely envelopes the platter, 
inside and out, and looks, with little exception, fresh as from 
the hands of the artizan. 

The Colander or Strainer is formed of bronze, and remains 

* Sepulchra Exposita, p. 74, and plate, 
f Whiteford, p. 88 ; Foibrooke't Encyclopedia, I, 843. 
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nearly perfect, though thin and unplated. It belongs rather 
to the class termed Trulla than Cola, the latter being of 
greater size, and chiefly used for cooling wine, which was 
poured over ice (held in the colum) into a large bowl beneath. 
The smaller variety, like our example, combined the uses of 
both ladle* and strainer, more especially when the bowl was 
deep, as also in a specimen found containing Boman coins 
at Chesterford, in December, 1847,t the perforation being 
executed in pattern, but by no means so elegantly as in this, 
which bears a floral radiation of pierced work in the centre or 
base, surmounted by a broad border in a variety of the 
beautiful Greek fret, which, deservedly popular in deooration 
anciently as now, was frequently reproduced on vases by 
painting, as also in Mosaic work, stucco, and masonry. It is 
said that at least half-a-dozen other bronze Colanders were 
found with this, probably differing in pattern, but one example 
at Pompeii Jilted into its bronze j>an, is engraved by 
Archdeacon Trollope, apparently of identical design ; in this 
case, however, the bowl is of larger size, and is probably a 
cola. Another Romano-British example, similar to the 
Chesterford one in size, metal, and design, was found at 
Whitfield, Northumberland, together with three kettles or 
boilers, all of which are now in the Museum of Antiquities, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A second, Mr. Roach Smith informs 
me, occurred in Lothbury, London, some years ago, but was 
lost ere the fact was reported to him ; a fourth, with fragments 
of two others, are enumerated by the Hon. Charles Townley 
among the fine bronze Roman antiquities discovered at Ro- 
chester, in the last century, and to which further reference 
will be made.J Br. Eendrick of Warrington adds, that a 

* A Silver Ladle is recorded to have been found, with Boman coins, within 
the walls of Richmond Castle in Yorkshire. — Gough's Camden, II, p. 91. 

+ Sepulchra Exposiia, p. 95, and plate. 

I Vetustu Afonumenta, vol. iv. 
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Colander of this class, described but not figured in Baines' 
Lancashire, and found in Risley Moss in this county, is now 
in the possession of John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., of Hale 
Hall.* 

The Sauce or Stew Fan — forms like this bearing the name 
of skillets in many parts of the country — No. 4 of our list 
(and plate) belongs to a class of vessels, patella, in constant 
use in all houses of the better class. It consists of a deep 
bowl-shaped receptacle, recurved at the rim and furnished 
with a horizontal and flat handle, broadening outwards — the 
extremity being semicircular — enclosing centrally a pierced or 
perforated trefoil, the lower lobe of which is somewhat narrower 
and more elongated than the others, and from its point an incised 
line or groove, half an inch long, tapers off. This peculiar 
orifice is the more carefully described through an impression 
it has induced in many minds that it implied the sacrificial 
character of the vessel, an idea more specious than sound. 
Its form is certainly not calculated for suspension by any 
hook except a wire one, but as this class of vessels would 
seem to have been regularly kept in sets and fitting inside 
one another, even so small an opening would prove amply 
sufficient for suspending all together by a wire-ring or cord. 
The sacred character of the trefoil is well known, but the 
healing virtues of the pansy (the real form of the perforation) 
were greatly valued in early times. A late writer remarks, 
" It is well known with what affectionate regard that simple 
" flower, the pansy, is held by cottagers and others throughout 
" the country ; they do not know why, but there is a feeling 
" in regard to it that cannot be attributed to the beauty of 
" the flower, and it has no perfume. The pansy (viola tricolor) 
" was an emblem of the Trinity, and was prescribed for, and 
" considered good in, almost all complaints. The name is 

* Montfeucon figures a fine specimen, perforated in a very elaborated pattern. 
Vol. Ill, Book iii, plate 20. 
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" derived from and is the same as the Welsh word ' penser,' 
" to think of God in the hour of sickness must do good, for 
viewing His mercy aright must produce heartsease, another 
and the common name for this plant."* Consequently the 
symhol of the revered plant might he expected to exercise a 
wholesome influence upon everything cooked in this recep- 
tacle, a very unnecessary precaution in regard to sacrificial 
libations. On the right of the upper surface of this handle, 
obscured by rust and much corroded, I detected the subjoined 
letters, which no doubt formed part of the inscription of the 
maker's name, the latter line evidently being Luaminus 
F{ecit)— 

"CA V 

LVAM.NVS . F." 

These letters are incised, but the names upon metal vessels 
are usually stamped. The bowl is quite plain, with the 
exception of the base which is slightly concave, and has an 
outer line moulding and a central button, but the rim of the 
latter is not sufficiently produced to the level of the former 
to constitute part of the "rest." The inner surface was 
originally tinned over, but the plating has mostly been 
eroded. 

The Skillet, No. 5, is of the same general form as the last 
described, and though of similar capacity it fits into No. 4 
up to the rim ; it differs, however, in the handle and base 
mouldings. The handle bears curved line mouldings along 
the margins of the contracted portion, and concentric ones at 
the semicircular extremity, the centre of the inner one being 
perforated for easy suspension of the vessel when not in use. 
The base has an outer rim, two concentric and concave 

* Evidences of the Antiquity and Universality of a Belief in the Doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. — By a Layman, London, Hall <fc Co., 1863. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the only example engraved by Montfaacon possesses a similarly 
perforated handle. 
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mouldings, with a central button. This button and the small 
outer rim of the inner band, form part of the " rest," having 
a common level. Inside, the bottom is convex, its centre also 
possessing concentric mouldings, and the intermediate hollows 
still display traces of the original tin-plating which, as in the 
former case, frequent scouring in process of time has all but 
completely removed. 

These two vessels — which have been used for cooking upon 
the stove small stews, soups and sauces, (which were poured 
from them into the simpulee or ladles proper, for conveyance 
to the table by attendants) — are, like the platter of bronze, 
cast in very substantial metal and finished in a superior 
manner upon the lathe ; with the exception of a small hole 
in No. 5, they are in excellent condition, and if re- tinned, 
would prove almost as serviceable as ever. They are most 
worn, as might be expected, on the near side, as held properly 
in the right hand for use. 

The few examples of similar vessels in this country have 
mostly been found in pairs.* Two— one found lying within 
the other, among a large number of bronze objects and the 
iron fire-dogs above mentioned — are deeper in the bowl than 
our Welsh saucepans ; a still larger vessel of bronze was 
found near. In the Catalogue of Antiquities forming the 
temporary museum in connection with the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute at York, in July, 1846,t a couple 
are thus described, " Two patella or skillets, the inner side 
" tinned, supposed to have been culinary vessels ; one fits 
"into the other, but not closely; they have flat handles, 

perforated at the extremity for suspension. The bottom is 
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* The Mayer Collection only contains one bronze stewpan, which is probably 
a Continental specimen ; its base is moulded similarly to those mentioned in the 
text, but the sides are so thin and oxidised it is difficult to recognise any trace of 
plating. 

+ Memoirs illustrative of the History and Antiquities of the County and City 
of York, 1848, p. 10. 
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" of considerable thickness, and ornamented with deeply cut 
"concentric hollows and raised mouldings, formed by the 
" lathe. A hole on the side of one of them has been mended 
" with lead or some soft white metal. Dimensions — diameter 
"of bowl (larger specimen) 5 J inches, (smaller) 4 J inches; 
" length, including handle, 10J inches and 8 J- inches, depth 
" of both about 2£ inches. On the handle of the smaller 
"patella is an impressed pattern, composed of a thyrsus, 
" vine-leaves and tendrils. Found in 1841 on a farm called 
"Round Hill, in one of the upper gills or valleys of the 
parish of Masham, North Riding, called Arna Gill. They 
lay in a small pit, covered by a large flat stone, and nothing 
" was found in them. From the Swinton Park Museum." 

Unfortunately these have since been purloined ; the smaller 
of the two must have closely resembled our No. 4. A pair 
of very similar pans are stated to have been found near 
Dumfries, and to be figured in the Archaologia ; * likewise an 
example in silver, with a vase, and four handles of similar 
vessels were found, in 1747, near Capheaton, Northumber- 
land, adjacent to a Roman road,t which are now preserved in 
the National Collection, as are two others found at Ribchester, 
with some remarkable objects in bronze, to be noticed shortly. 
On the river Witham, near Lincoln, a small pan was dredged 
up along with a number of antique weapons in bronze and 
iron, which is apparently identical in shape, as it was in size, 
with our No. 4. It is thus described, " From its form and 
" the grain of its fracture and its being one entire piece, it 
" appears to have been made of cast metal. It is considered 
" to be a piece of Roman workmanship. It is neatly and 
" curiously grooved at the bottom, to admit the fire to pene- 
trate to the contents more easily. On the handle is im- 
pressed, seemingly with a stamp, ' C. ARAT,' which letters 

* Vol. xxxiii, pi. 25, p. 430. t Vol. xv, pi. 23. 
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"may possibly signifiy — Caius Aratus, as the latter part 
" of the stamp seems not to have made an impression. It 
" appeared to have been tinned, but almost all the coating 
" had been worn off. As it was said that it had been used 

by some boatmen for some time after it had been found, it 

might have been tinned after it got into their possession. 
"The art of tinning copper, however, was understood and 
" practised by the Romans,* though it is commonly supposed 
" to be a modern invention, so that it is not very improbable 

that this utensil was originally covered with tin by that 

people." 

A fine bronze vessel somewhat analogous in contour, and 
engraved in the Archaologia,f might seem at first sight to 
belong to our category, but it has evidently been constructed 
for sacrificial purposes. Its handle is most elaborately orna- 
mented with dolphins, in high relief, and with vine and ivy 
wreaths, executed in nigellum and pure copper, besides other 
decorations, and the name of the artificer, "Boduogenus F," 
upon the handle. This beautiful vessel was found at Prick- 
willow, in the Isle of Ely, in April, 1838, and belongs to the 
Bateman Collection. . From the peculiar ornamentation it 
would seem to pertain to the class termed patera hederata. 

The above-mentioned vessels are all we have been able to 
find recorded, in any way resembling the present ones, and 
the metallurgy of these is the next point to be considered. 
Here, we are fortunate in possessing a record of carefully 
elaborated experiments on the metal of certain antique 
objects, which, so far as can be judged, was perfectly 
analogous in character to that of the bronze vessels before 
you. These experiments were evidently made con amore ; 

* " Stannum illitum sneis vasis, saporem gratiorem facit et comprescit sruginis 
" virus."— Pliny, Lib. 84, cap. 17.— This may be freely rendered, " Plated Tin 
" upon Bronze Vases makes the flavour more agreeable, and neutralizes the 
" bitterness of the rust." 

+ Vol. xxviii, p. 436. — See also Bateman' $ Catalogue, p. 182. 
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no trouble has been spared, and they were not confined to a 
chemical analysis of the ancient metals themselves, but 
extended to synthetical manipulations of alloys, to produce 
similarity; or, varied for testing comparative utility and 
durability, in connection with the several purposes to which 
the various utensils had been applied. 

In* the years 1787-8, the river Witham, between Kirksted 
and Lincoln, and contiguous to the Roman Foss-road (Via 
Fossata), became the scene of numerous discoveries of 
antiquities in metal. Near the site of Bardney Abbey a large 
quantity of armour was dredged out, including a fine sword, 
inscribed " Benvenutus + Me + Fecit." In another por- 
tion of the stream bronze objects, usually held to be of 
pre-Boman character, were obtained, along with others of 
undeniable Boman origin. Many of these were added to 
the collection of Sir Joseph Banks (incorporated in the 
British Museum), who communicated them to the Philosophical 
Society, — one member, at least, being so interested in their 
composition as to spend no inconsiderable time upon experi- 
ments connected with the investigation. The result is a 
disquisition, printed in the Transactions of the Society,* 
entituled " Observations on some Ancient Metallic Arms and 
" Utensils, with experiments to determine their Composition," 
by George Pearson, M.D., F.B.S. The analysis appears to 
have been conducted with the greatest care and in a 
thoroughly scientific manner, hardly to be excelled at the 
present time. It is impossible to enter upon all the details 
which are described in extemo, but the facts and conclusions 
educed and the more important observations thereupon are 
here reproduced, as the best exposition of this portion of our 
subject. The objects, which are all of bronze, comprise — 
1. A Boman Military Lituus (a musical wind instrument, 

• Orig. Ed. 1796, Tab. xii-xv, p. 450 ; Abridged Ed. Vol. xviii, 1706-1800, 
pi. I, p. 38, et $eq. 
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and the only example known to have been found in this 
country*), of hammered metal iV-inch thick, soldered at the 
joints with tin, it being readily melted by the application of 
a red hot iron. 

2. A Spear-head, of large size, cast hollow to receive a 
wooden shaft. 

8. A Saucepan (Fig. 3). This we have already described 
at length. 

4. A Scabbard — with a sword of iron rusted within — 
supposed to be either Danish or Saxon, being found with 
other armour near the site of Bardney Abbey, destroyed by 
the Danes in the year 870.t The scabbard is of hammered 
metal, sV-inch thick, is well designed, and of good workman- 
ship. 

The above were all found in the River Witham. 

5. A Celt, found on the peninsula of Ballrichen, near a 
Druidical grove ; it weighs 1 Jibs. 

6. A second Celt, found in Cumberland, weight Jtb. 

7. A third Celt, of smaller size, weight 6 ounces. 

The analysis shewed these objects to consist of metals only , 
these being copper and tin, principally the former ; the latter 
being apparent from a white deposit (in the saucepan 
amounting to 2l£ per cent.) afforded upon dissolution in 
nitric acid ; as also by synthetical experiment. The actual 
proportion of tin proved to be, in the Lituus and Celts, Nos. 
6 and 7, a little more than 12 per cent., or 1 to 7 J parts of 
copper; the Spear-head, 14 per cent.; the Saucepan, a little 
above 14 per cent. ; the Scabbard, a trifle above 10 per cent. ; 
and the largest Celt a little over 9 per cent. All proved to 
be " malleable and uniform in their texture, which properties 

* So rare is this class of objects, that Mr. Eoach Smith alludes to a trumpet 
(tuba) he met with in a continental museum, as probably the only example on 
this side the Alps ! 

+ Tanner's NoU Monast., p. 248. 
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" metals do not possess when they are mixed by fusion with 
" extraneous substances hitherto discovered by analysis, 
" except carbon in several metals, and siderite in iron only." 
The principal uses of alloy of copper by tin, are — to render 
copper less oxydable by water or atmospheric air; to give 
hardness ; to render it sonorous and more fusible ; to produce 
a closer texture, and whiteness for reflecting light ; and to 
render it less tough and clingy, or " claggy " as moulders 
term it. " It is worthy of remark, that these alloys of copper 
with tin, are evidently different in their colour and grain 
from such alloys with the addition of even ^ of their 
" weight of zinc, and also from copper alloyed by ,fo of its 
" weight of zinc 

The grain, also of the fractures of the spear-head and 

saucepan before melting, is much coarser than that of the 

ancient metals which contain a smaller proportion of tin, 

but it appears from the synthetic experiments that the grain 

" becomes finer as the proportion of tin is increased. 

Copper, alloyed with a larger proportion of tin than is 
" generally contained in celt-metal, i.e., with i or \ of its 
weight of tin, is fitter for cutting instruments, and piercing, 
boring, and drilling tools, than celt-metal, because it is 
" harder, takes a finer edge, and yet is sufficiently strong on 
most occasions ; nor do we possess at this day any metal 
" that I know, which is so fit for knives, swords, daggers, 
spears, drills, &c., as this alloy, except iron and steel. The 
spear-head contains tin in the very proportion here men- 
" tioned, and if the metals had been pure, it would perhaps 
not have been possible to have made this instrument of any 
other metals, which were so proper, and at so small an 
expense. The saucepan, also was made of alloy of copper 
by tin in the proportions last mentioned, but as this 
instrument is sufficiently hard with less, or without any, 
" tin, there seems to be no use from the addition of it. We 
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may conjecture, indeed, that as the saucepan was made of 
cast metal, the tin was used for the purpose of rendering 
" the copper more fusible, and thus also for more easily 
" casting forms of it. Perhaps also the tin was added to 
" render the copper less readily oxydable, and for the colour 
" of this composition. 

" There is not the least reason to suppose that the ancients 
" added iron or steel to increase the hardness or strength of 
the alloy of copper by tin ; nor does it appear from the 
experiments with this mixture that any advantage is to be 
" expected from this addition, at least not for cutting instru- 
" ments. 

"Mr. Diz& made several different experiments on eight 
" different sorts of coin, Greek, Eoman, and Gallic. It 
" appears from these experiments that those contained from 
" -ft of a grain, to 24 J grains of tin in 100 grains of each of 
" the old metals, and it appears that these coins contained no 
" other metal but copper and tin. 

"From the preceding experiments and observations we 
" learn that tin was infinitely more valuable to the aneients 
" than it is to the moderns ; without this metal it is not easy 
" to conceive how they could have carried on the practice, 
" and invented the greater part, of the useful arts. Tin was 
" even of more importance to the ancients than steel or iron 
" to the moderns, because alloys of copper by tin, would 
afford better substitutes for steel and iron than any which 
the ancients in all probability could procure. We see also 
" the importance of Britain in times more remote, probably, 
" than those of which we have any record or tradition, being 
" probably the only country that furnished the metal so 
" necessary to the progress of civilization. In the barbarous 
" state of its inhabitants this island was known to the 
" civilized nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and de- 
" nominated in two of the most ancient languages, viz., the 
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" Phoenician and the Greek, by terms which denote the land 
of tin ; for such, according to Boohart, is the import of 
Britain, a corruption of Barat-Anac or Bratanac ; and 
"there is no doubt of the meaning of the Greek word 
" Cassiterides"* 

Tin-plating, such as appears upon most of our Abergele 
vessels, claims more attention than would seem ever to have 
been paid to it. The coating of sacrificial implements and 
personal ornaments with the precious metals has repeatedly 
been commented upon, but mostly in reference to minor 
objects of the latter class, as fibulee, a specimen of which was 
found on the sea-beach of Cheshire in the course of last year. 
Among the culinary vessels we have enumerated, a few are 
distinctly stated to be lined with tin, and others have been 
suspected to retain a trace of the application, yet no English 
antiquary has called attention to this interesting art. We 
have seen that it was practised by the Romans, t and numerous 
examples might reasonably be expected to abound, but such 
is not the case ; and even at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
Mr. TrollopeJ does not appear to have remarked such plating 
in the numerous culinary and other vessels he so carefully 
illustrates and describes ; whilst Fosbroke, evidently quoting 
some other writer (probably from the Sister isle) says, 
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* Britannia. — " Notwithstanding the research of Camden and those who pre- 
ceded him, it may be doubted whether the origin and significance of this name 
have been ascertained. I am not aware that any more recent attempts have been 
made ; so, perhaps, a charge of presumption will not lie, if for Brit, speckled, 
parti-coloured, and tania region or country, it is suggested that the correct 
derivation is Brith, bringing forth ; stain or stan, tin ; and ia, country or island ; 
'* the combination Britannia, signifying the tin-prodacing country or island, it 
" being observed that an aspirate before the letter s renders it quiescent, and is 
" apt itself to be lost. Another similar root is Bruth, pure, unalloyed ; and this, 
considering the noted purity of the metal found in these islands, would be a 

very natural variation In the words Insula Britannia, we have a 

synonym for the Greek Kassiterides," — ( A Dicky Sam,' in The Athenantm, 
21st November, 1868. 

f Fosbroke asserts that coating iron with tin, for making utensils, is ancient, 
but gives no authority or examples. 

J Illustrations of the Remains of Roman Art, by the Ven. Archdeacon TroUope, 
M.A. 
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" Dripping-pans are found at Herculaneum, tinned with fine 
" silver ! " Coming down to the great Roman municipia of 
Britain, we search in vain among the records of discoveries 
at Isurium, Eboracum, and Londinium, the successive capitals 
of the province, for any description of such manipulation, 
whilst the antiquaries or historians of Lindum, Rat®, Deva, 
Uriconium, Corinium, Aqua Solis, Portus Lemanis, Ragul- 
bium, and other important Roman towns and Castra, ap- 
parently have no examples to shew. With the exception of 
Rigodunum* (Ribchester), it seems to have been reserved for 
isolated localities on different sides of the island to produce 
good specimens of a very important art in connection with 
bronze receptacles. The valuable objects of Roman art in 
bronze, discovered at Ribchester, are, happily, described by 
the then owner, the Hon. Charles Townley, F.R.S., in a 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
which was subsequently printed in the Vetusta Monumenta, 
with superior illustrations, t They were found near the bank 
of the Ribble, preserved in red sand, and comprise a fine 
processional helmet, with mask of Minerva, and covered with 
embossed figures in action ; a patera, with fragments of two 
others ; portions of a vase with silvery -looking polish inside, 
and doubtlessly tinned ; a bust of Minerva; four circular plates 
from a military standard, with remains of two quadruple 
buckles ; a colander, pierced in elaborate design, with portions 
of two others ; part of a candelabrum, a circular bason, and 
four round plates resembling antique mirrors in form, but not 
possessing half their thickness of metal. 

By a careful analysis, kindly undertaken by Mr. Alexander 
Norman Tate, the metal used for lining these saucepans and 
cup, and completely coating over the platter, is veritable tin, 

* This name is strongly and most reasonably suspected to have been Eibodu- 
num. 

t Vol. V, pi. i to iv. 
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and little else. A slight residuum was evolved, evidencing 
the presence of a minute quantity of some softer substance, 
probably lead, and this metal or an alloy of it with tin 
(pewter), no doubt was employed in soldering the plate 
around the side, to that upon the base in each vessel, 
which appears to have been first separately affixed to the 
bronze. The whole has been admirably finished, like the 
cast bronze itself, upon the lathe , as the circular indentations 
abundantly exemplify. 

A difference of opinion will no doubt exist among anti- 
quaries, as to whether the fabrication of these tinned patellae, 
apparently the " incoctilea" of the Romans, is to be attri- 
buted to Italy, Gaul, or Britain. Well, and in fact artistically, 
manipulated as they are, there seems good reason to conclude 
these to be Roman-British, or the produce of British artificers 
under Roman superintendence (possibly copies of continental 
examples), and the liberal use of the metal tin, — rare and 
invaluable on the continent, — confirms this view. The Latin 
and Greek artizans commonly impressed their names, as we 
have seen, upon the better class of wares ; and the B a tern an 
sacrificial patella, as also very possibly the sword from the 
Witham — though this latter object is evidently of some 
centuries later date — may have been manufactured abroad. 
Montfaucon illustrates an example (one of the three named) 
found in France ; it is similar to our No. 4, but below the 
pierced trefoil at the end of its handle appears the maker's 
name, "NARGISS."* The Gaulish, or rather perhaps 
Romano-Celtic character of this and other manufacturers' 
names quoted is worthy of note, and it is interesting to 
compare them with those of potters, during the Roman 
period, found upon fictilia in France. Mr. Roach Smith, who 
opines that all the bronze vessels above recorded are the 
products of Britain and Gaul, gives in his list of Gaulish 

* Vol. Ill, Book iii. 
D 2 
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potter's marks,* " Sacrillos Carati," on a mould of white 
clay, ( " C. Aretti " or " Caretti " occurs in London) ; 
" Boduoc F." appears on a vessel from the valley of the 
Allier, and " Burdonis " has been met with in London. 
Boduognatus was the name of a chief of the Nervii, whom 
Caesar subjugated ;t and " Bodeni " (probably part of 
Bodenius) occurs iu Mosaic-work, in a fragmentary inscription 
formed of unusually large letters, in a fine pavement of the 
Boman villa at Thruxton, Hants. The affinities of these two 
series of names, the one on metal the other on terra cotta, 
will be apparent to all. It was through such carefully educed 
ethnological affinities, that enabled Mr. Smith to determine 
the respective Roman provinces in which certain classes of 
fictilia were produced long anterior to the discovery of the 
local kilns, which remarkably confirmed his attributions and 
set the vexed question to a great extent at rest. 

The manipulation of bronze and brass was necessarily a 
costly and troublesome process at this period, yet it must 
have been introduced at a still earlier one into our country, 
though whether by Phoenicians, Carthaginians, or some 
Romanised-Gallic tribe, constitutes matter of current dispute. 

This paper has already far exceeded its intended limits, but 
it may be desirable to complement it by a short reference to 
the chief Boman remains hitherto known to have been found 
in the lower reach of the beautiful vale of Olwyd, upon the 
western side of which these interesting vessels were en- 
countered. 

Abergele lies about four miles from the nearest bend of the 
Clwyd, which, eight miles directly above, is joined by the 
little stream Whiler% from the east, at Pontruffydd, shortly 
after the latter has passed the finely situated village of 

* Coll. Antiqua, vol. vi, pp. 60-71. + Comment de Bell. Gallico, II, p. 23. 

J Wheeler of the Ordnance Maps, the concoctors of which haying been misled, 
as in hundreds of other instances, by the pronunciation. 
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Bodfari, which, in Benton 8 Itinerary of Antoninus, and 
copied in Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, is said to take 
its name from the Eoman Varis, through signifying " the 
" mansion of Varus'* Bod, undoubtedly signifies a settle- 
ment (or equivalent to our English abode), but as no mention 
is made in history or tradition of any general or other public 
officer in Britain, named Varus, the probability lies in favour 
of a derivation from the adjacent ybrrf of the Clwyd, inasmuch 
as Dr. Gale intimates, apparently from Pliny and Camden's 
remarks, that varia and varus (as in Dunovaria, Isannavaria, 
dec.) are Latinised forms of a native word signifying a ford 
or shallow, probably bar, far,* or var ; instance the appella- 
tion of a pass through the Clwydian mountains, south of 
Moel Fammau, and about three miles west of Ruthin, 
Bwlch pen haras. Fragments of weapons, ornaments, urns, 
and other Eoman objects, are said by Lewis to have been 
founclin the groves of Pontruflydd Hall, in addition to coins 
at the point of junction of the Whiler and Clwyd, the 
supposed site of the ancient station upon or adjacent to a 
north-eastern branch of the Watling Street, which passed from 
Chester (Deva) to Caerhun (Conovium), situate upon the left 
bank of the Conway. The actual line of its route is unde- 
termined, but, until recently, the local antiquaries have held 
it to lie almost directly west from Varis (three miles north- 
west of Denbigh), across the whole shire to the Conway. 
Recent discoveries, however, have served considerably to 
modify this view and to mark out, at least in the first instance, 
a north-western course. 

Pursuing this presumed route, four miles from Varis, 
brings us to the southern side of St. Asaph (Llan Elwy) 
which, though commonly understood to derive both origin 
and name from a Church here erected in the 6th century, 
is not improbably of much earlier date. The township in 

• Ffar, that extends oat or over. — Pugh's Dictionary. 
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which it is situate is called Bryn Polyn, a name tradition- 
ally believed to have been derived from the Roman general 
Suetonius Paulinus. Three additional miles in advance, 
Einmel Park is reached, a fine domain of the Dinorben 
family, and now the residence of H. R. Hughes, Esq., a 
nephew of the late lord. The old manor-house was once 
the residence of the Cromwellian General Carter, who it is 
said here ooncealed the Protector; and until very lately an 
extremely large spur hung in the church of the village of St. 
George, a mile further, which tradition asserts to have been 
worn by the redoubtable Oliver. 

To the westward of St. George, a range of hills projects 
into the vale, the most prominent rocky elevation being Parc- 
y-Meirch {vulgo Peny-Park Hill), or " the field of the 
" horses," which overlooks the ancient manor-house of Dinor- 
ben, and indeed commands a fine prospect both up and down 
the vale. This was the site of a Roman encampment, in 
succession no doubt to an ancient British one, and appears 
to have been the centre of a host of battle grounds. Numerous 
local names still attest the murderous conflicts which occurred 
here in the 12th and 13th century, as Pwll Angen, " the pit 
or hollow of death," now the Rectory ; and Duill-y-Bwa, 
the quillet of the bow," quillet being nearly equivalent to 
the English paddock. On Parc-y-Meirch the doubly en- 
trenched camp was partially examined, during the past year, by 
W.Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., of Chester, who reports the discovery 
of foundations of buildings ; several descriptions of pottery, 
red, brown, and black, the last including some ornamental 
kinds of the so-called Upchurch ware ; nails, a bronze coin, 
and quantities of animal bones, with numerous pebbles 
evidently brought from the sea-beach. This spot wants a 
thorough overhauling, and most interesting results may be 
anticipated from a careful manipulation of its rich and deep 
soil accumulating here from vegetable growth and calcareous 
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disintegration for many centuries. Immediately beneath the 
northern escarpment of the hill is a narrow belt of pasture 
land, which bears the name Parc-y-Milwyr, or " field of the 
" soldiers/' where, last Spring, a large mass of human bones 
were discovered — no doubt removed from some battle-field in 
the contiguous gorge, not improbably during the gallant 
struggle of Owen Gwynedd for his country's independence, 
with Henry II. At the same time, upon the uprooting of a 
large ash tree, a remarkable assortment of objects, chiefly in 
iron, and connected with horse-gear, were exposed, and have 
been carefully preserved by Mr. Hughes. They include a 
curious quadruple buckle in bronze, with rings and chains, 
most of which were exhibited shortly after discovery at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries. Westward, upon the 
elevated ground, and bordering upon a Roman vicinal road, 
many antiquities in bronze and iron have at times been 
met with, between Parc-y-Meirch and a point nearly opposite 
Abergele, as spear-heads, daggers, lance and arrow-heads, 
with a kind of battle-axe. These objects, now preserved by 
Lady Dinorben at her residence in Anglesea, are said to be 
mostly engraved in the Archaologia. Near Abergele, and 
over against the site of the deposition of the valuable nest of 
culinary utensils which have formed the subject of these 
pages, stands a ruined tower called the Old Windmill, but in 
all probability it is the relic of a watch tower, for which its 
elevated position is admirably adapted. 

We thus find a presumed Roman station at the distance 
certainly of about ten miles, but connected with the site of 
these vessels by a military road. The immediate cause of the 
secretion of so extraordinarily large a number of culinary 
vessels at this spot, may have been a simple necessity of war, 
and considering also their excellent quality and superior 
workmanship, it seems highly probable that they formed part of 
the sutlery equipage of the commander in some expedition 
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from Deva or Conovium, who was temporarily forced to effect 
a hasty retreat along the vale from overwhelming numbers of 
half savage Kelts. The field is known as Caemurddyn, i.e., 
" the field of the old foundations," such having been long 
known there, but their origin is very problematical. 

From the account given by Tacitus it appears that his 
father-in-law, Julius Agricola, upon being nominated by the 
emperor Vespasian to the governorship of Britain, A.D. 78, 
inaugurated his command this same year by an attack upon 
the Ordovices, who were severely punished for their revolt. 
It is asserted that the Vale of Glwyd constituted the opening 
scene in this successful campaign, Anglesea likewise shortly 
falling under the general yoke of Borne. 

Since these notices were submitted to the Society I have 
been kindly presented by the writer, Edmund Oldfield, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., and Secretary to the Arundel Society, with a 
copy of his article, contributed to the current half-yearly 
volume of the Archceologia, upon some Boman bronze vessels 
discovered upon the Castle Howard estate, Yorkshire, in June, 
1856, of which I had been previously unaware. They com- 
prise a " nest" five in number, of similar receptacles to the 
skillets of the Abergele find, from which they only appear to 
differ, exteriorily in the trifling ornamentation, and interiorly 
by greater proportionate depth. The regulation of their sizes 
has suggested to Mr. Oldfield the idea of measures of capa- 
city, which, so far as the intention of the makers to render 
each capable of certain contents, may readily be acquiesced 
in, but when further conclusions are arrived at, that not only 
were they standard measures but that their only other pur- 
pose was sacrificial and not culinary, I cannot but hold these 
as nonproven. The subject is ably treated, yet with all due 
respect to the learning, research, and general experience of 
the writer, I consider some inductions to be thoroughly incon- 
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sequent and untenable. In elucidation of this conviction the 
subjoined remarks are laid before the antiquarian public. 

Before proceeding to the design of the utensils, their scarcity 
or otherwise invites a passing remark, inasmuch as we are 
informed such " have frequently been found on Roman sites, 
u and are to be seen in several museums," a statement which, 
as we have seen, is contradicted by Montfaucon, who only 
engraves one example in his very comprehensive antiquarian 
repertory as found in the large and important province of 
Gaul. Turning to Britain, a very careful enquiry has failed 
to elicit the fact of discovery of even a dozen identified 
specimens, hitherto recorded, viz. : — Prickwillow 1, Durham 2, 
Colchester 1, Mount Bares 2, Masham 2, Ribchester 2, Kiver 
Witham 1. Of these, several were merely represented by 
fragments; and as a " set off" to the reported handles, which 
may or may not have belonged to vessels of this form, the 
Prickwillow specimen is enumerated, though I deny its claim 
to be thus classified. Of the above, Mr. Oldfield only men- 
tions four. As to museums of antiquities, their contents 
must be regarded with caution, and no doubt some held to be 
Romano-British may have come from Italy, rare as the 
latter are. Mr. Oldfield, in a postscript, mentions others he 
saw in the Paris Exhibition, 1867, found in ancient Gaul; 
but " one swallow does not make a summer," neither do all 
our discoveries of " skillets," the Castle Howard and Aber- 
gele ones inclusive, render these utensils of frequent occur- 
rence.* 

The antiquarian reader of this brochure cannot fail to note 
with surprise, the sacrificial character or purpose claimed for 
all the vessels of the skillet or saucepan form, without dis- 
tinction of metal or the elaborated ornamentation of some 
examples. It is in this utter ignoring of discrimination that, 

* Since this paper has been in press, I have been informed by Mr. Ffoulkes of 
a recent and unrecorded discovery of similar vessels in South Wales. 
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as I take it, the chief source of error lies. In the instance 
of the Prickwillow vessel it is by inference assumed that 
antiquaries have classed it along with such plain" simple ones 
as those from Abergele ; but how stands the fact ? In the 
enumeration of objects forming the temporary museum of the 
Institute meeting at York, in 1846, we find it mentioned with 
culinary vessels of bronze, but this was the result of shape, 
not use. In the Catalogue of the museum of its late owner, 
Thomas Bateman, F.S.A., published in 1855, its understood 
character is unmistakably attested : " 1 14 p. Sacrificial vessel 
" of bronze, with an elaborately ornamented handle," &c. 
Thus, for fifteen or twenty years at least, this receptacle has 
been acknowledged as sacerdotal, and yet Mr. Oldfield can 
remark, " the introduction of enamel into the handle of the 
" vessel found at Prickwillow is surely inconsistent with its 
" use as a saucepan" /// 

Antiquaries have been accustomed to consider, in common 
with Mr. Wright, that though we have . " examples of tripods 
" used by the Romans to support culinary vessels over the 
" fire," yet " a great portion of their cooking appears to have 
"been performed on stoves, and the few supposed culinary 
" vessels that have been found in this country partake rather 
" of the character of saucepans and fryingpans than of 
"kettles."* Mr. Oldfield, on the contrary, deliberately 
assures us that these small vessels, if culinary, were " placed 
"upon a heap of fuel** and proceeds to state "that their 
" under sides shew no signs of the action of fire." This is 
begging the question in a most extraordinary fashion, and 
unless it can be shewn that cooking by stove was «#practised> 
the argument is perfectly futile, inasmuch as, brought into 
contact with blazing fuel, these utensils would be simply 
abused. The mouldings, which are said to endanger the 
stability of the skillets, if placed upon the fire, were ingeni- 

* The Celt, tfie Roman, and the Saxon, p. 836. 
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ously suited for the stove, their thinner intermediate portions 
of the surface, as Dr. Pearson has remarked, enabling the 
heat to act more quickly upon the contents than could 
possibly be the case with a base of uniform thickness. 

Mr. Oldfield appears never to have had his attention di- 
rected to another important point — the relative condition of 
the sides of these and other vessels, which it may fairly be 
assumed were mostly used by right-handed servitors, as in 
the present day. In the cases of the Abergele skillets and 
cup — as probably would be found with all other examples — 
the side poured from is not only much thinner through 
increased use and scouring, but in one of the pans the metal 
is worn through on this particular side, whilst the rest of the 
vessel is strong and sound. The question may be referred to 
any impartial person — was such wear the result of the occa- 
sional service of the altar, or of the constant requirements of 
the kitchen ? 

The discovery of a clearly incised makers name upon the 
handle of the Abergele skillet, No. 4, effectually disposes of 
another assertion of Mr. Oldfield's, " the inscriptions, which 
" occur on bronze vessels, are all marked with a stamp, and 
" record the maker's name." 

I have purposely reserved the question of measure and 
capacity for final remark, as it is, unfortunately, almost the 
only novel conclusion of Mr. Oldfield's in which I can agree 
to any extent. He confesses that, out of his nest of five 
vessels — unquestionably a set — he has been unable to find a 
common multiple, or exact correspondents in these ordinary 
Koman measures, for more than three. One of the others 
contains 22 ounces, or just double the capacity of the 
Abergele examples, a fact which, though attesting design in 
the makers of all, would seem to point to quite a distinct 
basis from the sub-multiple of 5 cyathi (8 ounces), which 
answered with the former, holding respectively 16, 40, and 80 
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ounces. The largest of the Castle Howard vessels holds 92 
ounces, thus agreeing with neither of the two sets mentioned. 
It will not do to imagine any discrepancy, but, in fact, we are 
still minus the true key to these measures of capacity, if 
such they were, and Mr. Oldfield's ingenious suggestion but 
supplies an inkling of the system or design pursued. It 
must be conceded, however, that all these vessels in point of 
capaoity bear some oertain or definite relation to one another. 

From the above remarks, made in no ex parte spirit, but 
with every desire to arrive at the truth, it will be apparent to 
all, that I can see no occasion to alter the title, or even to 
modify materially the memoir submitted in the preceding 
pages. The conviction remains strong as ever that the 
greater portion of the bronze vessels ordinarily termed skillets 
or saucepans, and certainly all the plain ones — whether 
precise measures or no — were mainly designed for culinary 
purposes. The more ornamented vessels, and such as were 
made of silver, on the contrary were doubtlessly designed for 
the service of the altar. The other Abergele utensils I still 
consider to be simply such as would be used at the table of a 
military officer or civilian of position. 
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In former papers I have treated of the character of the 
people of the English Lake Country, and I may here 
note, that in no important respect do the natives of the 
portion of the said beautiful district, comprised within the 
boundaries of Lancashire, differ from the dalesmen generally. 
I believe I have said that they are not easily roused to anger 
or driven to combination, but that, wherever sufficient cause 
has arisen so to arouse or so to impel them, they have 
shewn a remarkable spirit of determination, a vigorous, but 
temperate, almost a peaoeable, resolution to right themselves 
when they believed they were wronged, which, combined with 
a disregard of the probability, or rather the certainty, of 
very serious consequences, presents a phase of character 
evinced, so far as I can remember, by the people of no other 
part of Her Majesty's dominions. 

Very few instances of the active development of this 
peculiarity of character remain upon record. More doers 
than talkers, and still more so than writers or recorders of 
their deeds, the dalesmen have failed to hand down any story 
of exploits performed by them before the beginning of the 
present century; and it is only through having conversed 
with surviving actors, and having obtained information at 
second hand, that I am enabled to present an authentic 
account of two remarkable demonstrations of the old resolute 
spirit of the dales exhibited about the time I have mentioned. 
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In the years 1799 and 1800, as history informs us, this 
country was visited by a dearth of provisions amounting to 
an actual famine, the consequence of deficient crops and bad 
harvests, aggravated probably by wars which many of us 
now think unnecessary, therefore iniquitous, and by legislation 
which most of us now deem injudicious. Wheat, which in 
January sold at six shillings a bushel, reached at the end of 
the year eleven shillings and eightpence ; the averages ruling 
at upwards of one hundred shillings a quarter, and the four 
pound loaf selling at two shillings. 

The government of the time did what they thought might 
be done to alleviate the sufferings of the people, by such 
peddling measures as prohibiting the consumption of grain 
in distilleries and issuing proclamations against the sale of 
new bread. As may be imagined enactments such as these 
went a very little way indeed towards increasing the supply of 
breadstuff's, or reducing prices in the markets. The poor all 
over the country were kept agonizing on the verge of starva- 
tion, many died of absolute want, and, doubtless, many more, 
in numbers then unnoticed and now unknown, sank under 
the diseases which unfailingly accompany or follow the long 
continuance of physical privation. 

The famine was everywhere, and bread riots were common 
and alarming in many parts of the country. Of these risings, 
which, holding their causes in view, we may hardly condemn, 
and certainly cannot wonder at, one of the most remarkable 
in its progress, incidents, and conduct, had its birth in the 
district I have indicated. The distress, as I have said, was 
universal and severe, and nowhere did it make itself felt more 
heavily than in the dales of High Furness. The great bulk 
of the population there was, as indeed it is still, dependent 
upon the work furnished by the slate-quarries and mines; and 
unlike the miners of Ooniston in more recent times, those 
workmen were all natives of the dales — sons, brothers, and 
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other relatives of the small proprietors, then a much more 
numerous and a more primitive class than now. Their staple 
article of food was oatmeal, and that article, at the date 
specified, rose in the local markets to the terrible figure of 
eight shillings per stone of fourteen pounds, or more than 
four times its usual price ; moreover it was procured with 
much difficulty and trouble even at that exorbitant rate. 
Everything that could be converted into food was consumed. 
A resident in Seathwaite told my informant that, having 
occasion to walk to Kendal in June, 1800, a distance of, say, 
five and twenty miles, he noticed that nowhere near his road 
could he see a single specimen of that generally most abun- 
dant plant the common nettle — all had been gathered as 
they sprung, and cooked in some fashion, to ward off the 
starvation that threatened the people so closely and so long. 

The quarrymen and miners, then, of High Furness were 
come of a race not easily roused to united or unwonted action ; 
but so roused, given to carrying out their objects with an 
impetuosity, resolution and daring hardly to be equalled ; and 
when it came to be reported to these men and discussed by 
them during their hours of rest or of labour, that the scanti- 
ness and dearth of oatmeal were due, not as they had thought 
to exhaustion of the stocks in Low Furness, whence, 
mainly, their supplies had been drawn, but to the millers 
and dealers in and about the town of Ulverston withholding 
their stores from market, with the design of forcing still 
higher the already famine-causing prices, it was resolved that 
they should rise in what strength they could command and 
read these regraters and forestallers, as they were led to con- 
sider them, a lesson they might not soon forget or cease to 
profit by. With this determination they began their gather- 
ing in Langdale at very early morn, and marching southwards 
received accessions of strength in Tilberthwaite, Yewdale, Con- 
iston and Torver. And so increasing like a snowball as it rolled 
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down the valleys, the little army, undisciplined but orderly 
and united, arrived at the Kirkby slate quarries in Low Fur- 
ness, where the men at work were compelled to join its march. 
Hence we may infer that this expedition, any more than most 
others, did not consist entirely of volunteers. From the 
slate works of Kirkby, now of vast extent, these self-consti- 
tuted redressers of supposed wrong, made their way across 
the high moorlands to Pennington. Approaching the mill 
near to that village they could see the miller and his servants 
running as for their lives up the hill beyond. They found no 
great quantity of flour or meal in store there, but helped 
themselves each to a handful of dried beans which they ate 
as they continued their route. One of the latest survivors of 
this strange emeute, in my time a well-to-do carpenter at 
Coniston, has told me that he found his handful of hard beans 
a most welcome and enjoyable meal, half-famished as he was 
by his long march and previous short commons, for even 
respectable mechanics like him were sorely pinched by the 
prevailing dearth. 

From Pennington they directed their course by Swarth- 
moor to the mill at Bardsea. The miller there remained at 
his post, held parley with the invaders, exhibited his stores, 
and promised to expose it all for sale in Ulverston on the next 
market-day. He likewise, in acknowledgment of their orderly 
conduct, presented them with money for refreshment at the 
adjacent public-house. 

They then resumed their march upon Ulverston — the 
principal goal of their expedition — and entered it by the sub- 
urban thoroughfare called " the Ellers." Proceeding up the 
street and making their errand known, they were slyly di- 
rected by certain women, who came to their doors to see them 
pass, to a large barn, used for the time as a warehouse for 
flour. The door of this building was fastened inside, and so, 
for some time, retarded their operations ; but whilst they* were 
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debating upon the means of overcoming this trivial obstacle, 
the man already alluded to, found a crevice by which he was 
able to introduce his hand and, unnoticed, to slip back the 
fastening, allowing the door to fall open. 

A large store of flour and oatmeal was discovered here, 
concealed under straw, so far tending to confirm their sus- 
picions and verify the information they had received. 

Having procured hand-carts they began to carry the loaded 
sacks to the market-cross, where, while some continued to 
bring up fresh supplies, others announced that the contents of 
the sacks were to be given to all comers without money or 
price ; and began at once their distribution. In a remarkably 
short time, numbers of women came with bags, pots, pans, 
tubs, and all sorts of receptacles — some of them usually ap- 
plied to very different purposes — to carry away the food thus 
unexpectedly and, as they felt, providentially offered for their 
acceptance. Those women who came unprovided with other 
means of carrying it away were called upon to " hold their 
" brats," and received apronfiils as heavy as their strings would 
bear. When a sack was getting almost empty, she who hap- 
pened to be in turn, for a sort of order was observed, was 
given what was left with the sack to carry it home in. My 
old neighbour was struck with the stature and apparent 
strength of some of these women, and always declared his 
belief that many of them were men in women's clothes. 

A great number of loads were disposed of in this summary 
manner, the owner looking on and addressing an occasional 
remonstrance or entreaty, for long disregarded, to the dis- 
tributors. But when the number of recipients had considerably 
diminished, and some of the well-known and respectable in- 
habitants of the town added their remonstrances to those of 
the unfortunate dealer, the rioters, for so we must deem them, 
their object being not spoliation but warning, stayed their 
proceedings while a considerable quantity of the stock yet 
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remained unseized, and, accepting the solemn promise of the 
proprietor that he would bring the whole of his still remain- 
ing store to market on the three market-days next ensuing, 
they carried their attentions elsewhere. 

Several millers and other holders of meal and flour were 
visited, promises to sell exacted, and threats held out that, if 
those promises were not fulfilled, they would return and enforce 
their fulfilment in the manner of which they had just given 
an example. 

Matters being so arranged, the dalesmen left Ulverston and 
made their way, as they best could, to their several homes, 
which they all reached, weary and foot-sore after a days 
march which in many instances exceeded fifty miles. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
daring defiance of the law was, that no one was punished for 
taking part in it. None could be called ringleaders, inas- 
much as all were equally active and eager, and the plan of 
proceeding being probably pre-arranged, no orders had to be 
given and no one had to direct. The local magistrates may 
have compassionated the distress that incited the demonstra- 
tion, and some of them might not altogether disapprove of 
its object or results, illegal though it was. It may also have 
been taken into consideration, that though the rioters were 
virtually or rather actually masters of the situation and of 
the town — with its shops, houses and jtublic-hoxxBeB — for 
several hours, and had it in their power to perpetrate any 
amount of mischief and damage, no violence was offered 
to any person, and no injury to property beyond what was 
necessary to achieve the declared object of their visit. Many 
of the men engaged in the affair were personally known in 
Ulverston, and no attempt at disguise or concealment was 
practised during their lawless proceedings, which were all 
carried out in the broad light of day, yet, as I have said, the 
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authorities took no steps to bring them to justioe, and no 
prosecution was instituted against any one concerned. 

Whether emboldened by this immunity from punishment 
or goaded to desperation by what they felt to be a grievous 
oppression, the same men, a year or two afterwards, made a 
second descent upon the same Market Town. On this 
occasion the draughts upon the people for recruiting the 
militia regiments were the primum mobile of the rising. Year 
after year they saw some of their relatives or their neighbours 
compelled to leave home under the operation of the ballot for 
the home branch of military service, and heard afterwards of 
their being drafted into some regiment of the line, and then, 
in many instances, never heard of them more. The system, 
as worked early in this century, amounted in fact to a con- 
scription which, if not so universal as that practised in France, 
was quite as oppressive upon those to whom the lots fell. 
They did not recognize the necessity of the continuous drain 
upon their numbers or of the wars that demanded it. In case 
of invasion they would one and all, so they said, have volun- 
teered to serve against the enemy, on the understanding that, 
like their forefathers, they should return to their homes and 
ordinary avocations after such invasion had been repelled and 
the safety of the country secured ; but this annually recurring 
impressment of some of them to go fighting abroad they at 
length determined to resist, and to resist it in their own 
fashion. 

With this resolve they again gathered in force and marched, 
this time > directly upon Ulverston, on a day when the magis- 
tracy and other county officials were sitting to arrange the 
militia ballot for the year. Forcing their way into the 
building where the authorities were thus engaged, the rioters 
ordered them to drop their proceedings and get out of the 
place; and seeing the threatening aspect of the men the 
magistrates and others, with one exception, had the discretion 
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to retire as commanded. The exception was Mr. Justice 
Brooks, father of the late Archdeacon of Liverpool, who, 
exhibiting a resolution to stand his ground, was seized by 
rude hands and thrust out of an open window, a gigantic and 
powerful miner of Coniston, named Park, grasping his ancles 
and suspending him for a time head downwards over the 
crowded street. This was the only personal violence they 
committed, and even Mr. Brooks was let off with the indignity 
and the fright, being hauled in again at the window and 
allowed to follow his colleagues, which, seeing the futility 
and danger of resistance, he did. The rioters, for so again 
we must call them, then collected all the books and papers 
they could find and carrying these to the market cross made 
a bonfire of them, despite the reading of the Riot Act and an 
occasional feeble demonstration on the part of the town 
constables, who were kept at bay chiefly by a slate worker 
named Wilmot, brandishing in their faces a large club-headed 
stick on which he had carved the head of a man, and called 
by the title of " Charley Fox the Peace-maker," which serves 
to indicate the political leanings of the dales people of that 
period. 

Having thus, as they fancied, accomplished their object, 
they left the town without committing any further damage 
and again made the best of their way to their mountain 
homes. 

Unlike the meal riot this was thought by the insulted 
authorities to demand punishment, and, the names and resi- 
dences of many of those implicated being known, a small 
body of horse soldiers was sent to effect their capture. The 
military were seen riding up the road on the water-side, by 
two men engaged in fishing for char near the foot of Coniston 
Lake, who, guessing the errand of the redcoats, abandoned 
their net, and pulled with all their might directly up the lake 
to the village of Churoh Coniston, a distance of five miles, 
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and gave the alarm just in time to enable the culprits who 
happened to be there to escape to the fells and secure them- 
selves in natural fastnesses inaccessible to military, whether 
horse or foot. Failing in their object at Coniston, the 
soldiers continued their march up the vales of Yewdale and 
Tilberthwaite — their drawn swords, as I have been told, 
flashing brightly in the sun. The men of Tilberthwaite and 
Langdale, however, had received notice from Coniston of the 
approach of the soldiers, and just had time to make arrange- 
ments by which, as the military entered the large excavated 
chambers of the slate quarries by the levels or drifts, they 
were able to clamber out at the top by means of ropes or 
ladders, and so to escape also to the mountains. A workman 
named Forster, I have heard, was left in one quarry upon a 
" gant " or small suspended platform on which he had been 
working, half-way up the face of a high crag, without means 
of escape, and trusting to the security of his position he 
treated the baffled soldiery to a great abundance of chaff, 
while they kept menacing him with their firearms and ordering 
him to come down, an invitation which he declined, asking 
them in turn to come and take him. Either feat being 
impossible the soldiers retired and rode quietly away down 
the valleys ; the quarrymen returning coolly to their labour, 
only taking the precaution of planting look-outs in such 
positions as commanded the approaches. 

These attempts at capture were repeated from time to time 
but always without success. The scouts performed their office 
so perfectly that the men, whether at work or at home, always 
received such warning as enabled them to make good their 
escape. Occasionally a false alarm was given — anything 
scarlet being held in fear — as when an old woman in a red 
cloak happened to be seen by a distant look-out, crossing 
the little eminence in Tilberthwaite called the " Horse Crag," 
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and set all the workers of all the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood soampering over the fells. 

But this oould not go on for ever. Some of those most 
deeply implicated migrated over the hills into Cumberland 
and wrought at the Borrowdale and Buttermere slate-works. 
One or two made their peaoe by enlisting, and a few who 
possessed property, amongst them a landed proprietor and 
lessee of slate quarries, of Tilberthwaite, an influential man 
there, who had imprudently made an encouraging speech to the 
rioters from the market cross at Ulverston, gave themselves 
up ; but when, after traversing over the first assizes, they 
appeared at Lancaster, the Government withdrew the prose- 
cution, and they escaped with the payment of rather heavy 
costs. 

So ended, somewhat ignobly, the latest demonstrations of 
the old defiant spirit of the dales. More than forty years 
after their occurrence I have heard them talked of by some 
who took part in them, but talked of in a manner so disjointed 
and obscure, as to the order and succession of their incidents 
and the nature of their causes and objects that, but for the 
aid of an obliging friend, born in and belonging to the vicinity, 
who, at earlier dates, had availed himself of the fresher recollec- 
tion of these events then existing, and so obtained and preserved 
an accurate knowledge of their details, their origin and 
results, I had not been able to place on record even this im- 
perfect history, and it is probable that, like many earlier, more 
important, and more interesting affairs of the same nature, 
they would have fallen into the same oblivion which has 
enshrouded nearly all that has happened in the Lake Country 
since the days of Dunmail, who died — "Last King of rocky 
" Cumberland " — almost a thousand years ago. 



OBSERVATIONS ON POPULATION STATISTICS. 

Part I. 

By Thomas A. Welton. 

Bbad 17th Dbcimbbb, 1868. 



The importance of statistical enquiries is now so often 
illustrated and so generally admitted, that it would be 
needless to enter into a discussion on that head. But the 
greater the value of faithful and clear testimony, the more 
urgent is the necessity that we should learn to discriminate 
between such, and the misleading and imperfect evidence 
with which it is often associated. Not only is it desirable 
that incorrect inferences should be discredited, but it is 
equally so, that the censures of those writers who for the 
purposes of their argument may find it convenient to 
condemn statistics in the mass, should less frequently receive 
a partial justification. 

In order to reduce within narrow limits the uncertainty 
which even attends deductions from numerical evidence, it is 
necessary, first, that the facts should be carefully recorded, so 
as to render the basis of calculation as complete, and as free 
from errors and omissions, as may be possible ; next, that 
such facts should be arranged in a scientific manner; and 
lastly, that all circumstances tending to obscure the true 
results should be taken into account, and their influence 
eliminated, being approximately measured for that purpose 
by the aid of observation and comparison of kindred cases. 

The field of statistical investigation is so large and so 
imperfectly explored, that it would be impossible, at present, 
to reduce the practical results of these general principles into 
the form of a treatise. All that can be attempted here is to 
exemplify the spirit in which such work should be performed. 

The statistics of population are of universal interest, and 
will furnish many illustrations of statistical methods. 
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The numbers, the migrations, the ages, the mortality, 
the civil condition and the increase of nations, all have an 
evident connexion with their power, their happiness, or their 
progress. But these facts are hut half understood, and the 
causes of their inequalities and fluctuations are only obscurely 
guessed at, by those who have not attended to the statistics 
of industry. It is proposed, therefore, in the first place, to 
examine the British Census of Occupations. 

Occupations of the People of England and Wales in 1861. 

It is necessary for the freedom of discussion so essential to 
the ascertainment of truth, that no deference should be paid 
to official or other authority beyond that which is properly 
due. But as to matters which are not within the scope of 
ordinary criticism, because their examination demands much 
time and labour, and offers little or no present recompense, 
there exists no standard by which the public can measure the 
claims of different authorities. There is no choice, therefore, 
but between an unconditional acceptance of official books, 
(with perhaps a few others by writers who have attained 
reputation,) and that personal investigation for which so few 
can find time. Hence in statistics, authority has become too 
much the arbiter of the public judgment, and is confined 
within the narrowest limits. 

The writer devoted considerable pains to the re-arrange- 
ment of the English Census of Occupations for 1851. Some 
important improvements have been made in the last census, 
but it is not denied that much remains to be done. The 
Commissioners have indeed reprinted verbatim the remarks 
which they made in 1851, and which formed the motto of the 
work in which the writer's criticisms were embodied, viz. : — 

With the knowledge that has now been acquired, a 
further enquiry may, we think, be instituted with advantage 
into the industry of the country in all its ramifications ; a 
" nomenclature be laid down; the various subdivisions of 
" labour be defined ; and the classification be finally revised, 
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" so that at the next census the foundation may be laid of a 
complete knowledge of the organization of the labour of 
Great Britain. Such an enquiry would in many ways be 
useful, and tend at once to extend science, to promote 
production, and to dissipate subversive theories." 

Their idea of an improved classification seems to be,* that 
it should be based on principles so precise and exhaustive as 
to indicate a place for every possible occupation. 

This is an attractive object, but not one which should be 
unconditionally pursued. It appears to have directly led to 
the abandonment of any attempt to separate the manufacturing 
from the trading classes. 

In the Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners we 
find (Table 82) an interesting statement of the proportions of 
the adult population of both sexes belonging to each of the 
great classes which they have adopted. The following figures 
are extracted therefrom : — 





(Teas 1861.) 
To every 100 Persons aged 20 years and upwards. 


L 

Profes- 
sional. 


II. 
Domestic. 


in. 

Commer- 
cial. 


IV. 

Agricul- 
tural. 


V. 

Industrial 


VI. 

Indefinite 

and 
Non-Pro- 
doctive. 


Division — 


59 

2-7 
2*7 
2-9 
20 

56 
48 

76 

2-4 

3-8 
412 


411 

30*6 
38*5 
397 

35 4 

41*6 
44*5 

551 

408 
40*9 

36 3 


8-4 

1-9 
1-8 
3-6 
3-2 

3*4 
4-7 

52 

191 

168 
2-8 


1-6 

25-4 

30-8 

18*8 

98 

69 
2*9 

1-9 

•9 
21 
74 


36-1 

330 
209 
311 
460 

328 
36-5 

24-4 

30 
300 
10 3 


6'9 

6-4 
5-3 
3-9 
3*6 

9-7 
6-6 

58 

6-8 
6-4 
20 


Regist. County — 


Cornwall 


West Riding of York .. 
Regist. District— 
Bath 


Oxford 


St George, Hanover ) 


Hull 


Sheppey 





• See Dr. Fair's very remarkable essay, appended to the General Report of the 
Census Commissioners for 1861. The doctrines there expounded would require 
more space for their due examination than can here be afforded. 
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From this table we gather, first, that common soldiers and 
Bailors being included in the professional class, the ratios 
resulting are almost unintelligible; secondly, that miners, 
traders, and manufacturers being included in the industrial 
class, the ratios derived from such a combination are of not 
much greater value ; and thirdly, that the domestic class, 
being enlarged not only where servants are in request, but 
wherever hotels and other places of entertainment abound, 
and being diminished wherever women are employed in trades, 
manufactures, or agriculture, the ratios do not indicate with 
regularity either the preponderance or absence of the richer 
classes, or the degree of comfort enjoyed by the masses. 

The figures for 1851, subdivided by the writer's original 
method, and shewn separately for males and females, are as 
under : — 



It will be said, no doubt, that these last Tables are 
unscientific, as not being the result of the application of such 
exhaustive dicta as have been referred to. The reply is 
two-fold : first, that the data of a census of occupations must 
necessarily be somewhat inexact, so that the result of the most 
scientific principles, applied to such data, must at best be 
imperfect ; next, that whilst the process I have adopted yields 
ratios which if substantially correct are intelligible and 
valuable, the degree of inaccuracy and uncertainty attending 
it is practically not considerable.* 

I. To begin, then, from the foundation, it is requisite to 
note that the varying degrees of subdivision of labour, in the 
manufacturing and other districts, occasion considerable diffi- 
culty in the work of classification. Another even greater 
difficulty is occasioned by the fact that men often follow two 

•The figures last given are derived from the Census or 1851, End beyond 
doubt, changes occurred in the proportions of persons belonging to the several 
classes during the succeeding deccnnium, but it would be difficult to gather from 
the Government table of ratios for 1861 (as shewn above) any idea of the nature 
ami extent of such changes. 
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or more pursuits, or unite several trades in one establishment. 
Many unite the occupations of grocer and draper, innkeeper 
and farmer, &c, especially in thinly peopled districts. It 
being contrary to the principle of a census to reckon any 
person twice over, the enumerators were instructed to return 
each man under his occupations in the order of their im- 
portance, and in the general tables he was placed under that 
standing first in order. 

These circumstances do not materially diminish the value 
of the census of occupations ; for if errors are unavoidable, 
they also must to some extent counterbalance each other. 
The total numbers in each class probably approximate closely 
to the truth, especially as great care was bestowed on the 
collection and manipulation of the facts, a large number of 
intelligent men being employed as enumerators, and the papers 
being carefully perused and corrected by the local registrars 
as well as by experts at the chief office. 

It should further be mentioned that, with a view to ascer- 
tain the total number of persons belonging to each class, all 
unemployed, disabled, and aged persons (including paupers, 
lunatics, and prisoners in gaols), were ranked aooording to 
the nature of their usual or former employments. 

Their occupations being returned by the people themselves 
(except in a few cases), it is natural to suppose that in many 
instances the most creditable rather than the most important 
occupation has been filled in. Thus the " dangerous classes " 
hardly appear under their right description (except that there 
are a few " prisoners of no stated occupation " in the gaols), 
and it is probable that many of these altogether escape 
enumeration. How easily this might occur may be judged 
from an instance known to the writer, of a London shop- 
keeper who omitted all his lodgers (not wishing it known 
that he had any), and who also omitted his two elder daughters 
rather than declare their ages. 
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Tables are given shewing the occupations of prisoners, 
lunatics, paupers, and others, so that, if necessary, the non- 
effectives actually under public supervision may be deducted 
from the roll of our industrial army: the aged also maybe 
excluded by the help of another table, but the idle and the 
vicious cannot of course be eliminated. 

It will be seen that every one of the matters which have 
been referred to, is of a nature to operate in all communities 
with no very unequal effect.* The gross figures are, there- 
fore, accurate enough for purposes of comparison one with 
another, and for some objects (such a"s comparison with 
recorded deaths) are preferable to any others. Yet there is 
abundant room to believe that, even by the aid of an absolutely 
perfect system of classification, we could not derive exact 
results from such data, however satisfactory they may be for 
every practical purpose. 

II. In order to shew that the ratios obtained by my rough 
method are intelligible and valuable, if substantially correct, 
it is necessary to consider that information of this nature is 
sought for the purpose of obtaining a faithful picture of the 
industrial character of a population. 

On examining an unclassified return of occupations with 
this purpose in view, the first process of the mind is to dis- 
entangle from the mass of every-day employments, those which 
give to a district its distinctive character. The next is to 
consider whether there be any remarkable excess or deficiency 
in the proportion of the residue to the total number of in- 
habitants, and, if so, how it is caused. 

The tables have been arranged with a view to anticipate 
this labour. For example, the Cornish ratios just given, 
taken in connexion with the national averages, shew that 

* The varying proportion of old persons in different places may, however, be 
noticed, as well as the fact that at high ages the employments are not the same 
as in middle life ; hence the exclusion of the old would affect different occupa- 
tions diversely. 
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agriculture is the principal employment there, and mining 
next; that commerce and manufactures are not largely 
developed; that Government servants are far from being 
numerous; and that the residue (oomposed of the trading, 
menial, and professional classes, and those who are unclas- 
sified), is decidedly under the average. If the ratios of 
agriculturists and miners to area be next considered, it is 
seen that the former are rather fewer than the average, and 
the latter unusually numerous. 

We have, then, a county remarkable for its mines, fairly 
cultivated, almost destitute of manufactures, and with little 
commerce. There is no trace of its being a chosen residence of 
the rich ; — the small number of the menial and professional 
classes even forbids such an idea. The low ratio of the trading 
class points to the probability that the proportion of popula- 
tion resident in large towns is not great, and further suggests 
First, — That the county is probably supplied in some 

measure from a neighbouring emporium beyond its 

borders ; 
Secondly, — That the inhabitants, perhaps, live simply and 

do much for themselves which is elsewhere performed 

by traders ; 
Thirdly, — That if the preceding suppositions are incorrect, 

the means and enjoyments of the inhabitants must fall 

below the average. 
As to the correctness of the picture thus derived from a 
few figures, every one may form his own opinion. By sub- 
dividing some of the classes, further insight may of course 
be gained : it then appears, that there is a high proportion 
of persons engaged in seafaring pursuits, but a remarkably 
small one of inland traffickers ; and also that those classes 
of traders who deal in food and dress are strikingly deficient, 
the ratios being lower than in any other English county. 
The clearness and value of the results obtained may now, 
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perhaps, be admitted ; but it may be urged that the Census 
Commissioners have subdivided their classes into orders, the 
ratios derived from which would be equally instructive. This 
is so far true, that amongst the orders are distinguished — 
Persons engaged in the defence of the country. 

Do. working and dealing in minerals. 

Do. do. in the textile fabrics and in 

dress. 

Do. do. in food and drinks. 

The manufacturers, however, are not separated from the 
traders, nor the miners from the metal workers. The eighteen 
orders, therefore, fail to give the certainty either that mining 
is a leading industry in Cornwall, or that manufacturers are 
few. Nor is there more than very imperfect evidence as to 
the magnitude of the trading class. 

It may still be urged that the tabular arrangements used 
in the census are avowedly provisional : to which the answer 
is, that so long as the principle is adhered to which forbids 
any attempt to separate the traders from the manufacturers, 
so long must the results be deficient in clearness, and, con- 
sequently, of small value. 

III. There remains the question as to whether the degree 
of inaccuracy and uncertainty attending my mode of classifi- 
cation is practically inconsiderable. We cannot judge of that 
until the method itself shall have been expounded and 
illustrated. This shall be proceeded with without further 
reference to the census arrangements. 

Method of Classification. 
It should be stated at the outset, that the method now to 
be explained is not exactly the same as that set forth in my 
previous publications. More careful examination of the 
leading facts which were brought to the surface by the method 
at first pursued, has led to the adoption of several important 
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modifications. It may, however, be well to shew roughly the 
result which the old method would have produced if applied 
to the census of 1861 ; an exact comparison being rendered 
impossible by the changes introduced in the census classifi- 
cation — 



I. Agriculture 

II. Mining 

III. Manufactures: (a) Textile 

(ft)Metallio 

(e) Other «... 

IV. Traders : (a) Dealing in food, drink, ) 

&c j 

(ft) Dealing in Clothing .... 

(c) Builders & others en- ) 
gaged about houses. J 

{d) Workers in wood 

(e) Do. metal 

(/) Other traders 

V. Commerce: (a) Merohanta, clerks, &c. 

(ft) Inld. conveyance, &c. . 

(c) Sea navigation, &o. .. 

VI. Menial Occupations 

VII. Professional do 

VIII. Governmental do. (a) Intl. admin. . . 

(ft) Defenoe 

Totals 

Unclassified 

Grand Totals 



Males aged 
SOyrs. & upwards. 



1851. 



1,348,430 

206,058 

333,158 

207,079 

84,651 

311,264 

323,000 

381,618 

91,500 

100,541 

198,081 

58,812 

276,416 

119,576 

105,829 

95,344 

67,245 

91,478 



4,300,140 
416,873 



4,717,013 



1861. 



1,239,085 

266,460 

329,492 

297,816 

99,889 

357,109 

325,636 

448,171 

106,531 
110,643 
230,001 

87,729 
351,030 
165,719 
114,050 
107,610 

74,731 
133,902 



4,845,504 
385,069 
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5,230,573 



Females aged 
20 yrs. & upwards. 



1851. 



361,948 
4,727 

235,139 
18,136 
48,581 

119,376 

515,652 

34,614 

5,915 

547 

42,583 

80 

8,280 

3,926 

580,768 

61,974 

1,893 



2,084,089 
3,015,495 



6,099,584 



1861. 



318,420 
87 

326,355 
23,851 
56,496 

140,863 

624,132 

45,620 

8,570 

781 

41,105 

3,348 

8,543 

4,647 

690,092 

73,556 

3,007 



2,369,473 
3,383,512 



5,752,985 



This table shews an immense increase in the number of miners 
and metal manufacturers, of merchants, inland traffickers, 
and seamen, and of the Government service, but comparatively 
stationary or retrograde numbers of manufacturers of textile 
fabrics, and of agriculturists. These figures point to the 
most potent influences which have during the last twenty 
years been acting on the national industries; such as free 
trade, railways, the great increase of production of minerals 
fostered by railways, the augmented armaments consequent 
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on political inquietude, and the effect of improvements in 
machinery, in increasing production without demanding the 
services of so many skilled workers as heretofore : liberating 
consequently great numbers of workpeople whose services 
were urgently needed in other departments. 

As respects the Secondary Classes, there are indications of 
an altered distribution of labour, especially in the clothing 
trades ; and, on the whole, there is some evidence of an im- 
provement in the condition of the people.* 

The above remarks will in some measure have illustrated 
the spirit in which I think this subject should be approached ; 
it remains to give a condensed statement of the maxims 
according to which the new classification has been regulated. 

First, the division of the population into primary and 
secondary workers is necessary for the sake of clearness, and 
is founded on natural laws. 

Every population must depend primarily on some means 
of subsistence, such as agriculture, manufacturing industry, 
mining, commerce, fishing, or some public need which it 
subserves. 

Every population must include persons who are not engaged 
in the predominant industry or industries of the place, but 
who furnish all manner of needful supplies to the others, 
perform all kinds of services, and subsist according as they 
or their wares are acceptable to the population amongst whom 
they live. 

Those who are occupied in agriculture, mining, or any of 
the other industries on which populations primarily depend, 

* The changes 1 have made in my classification tend to increase the numbers 
considered to belong to the Primary Classes. According to the old arrangement 
there were in 1861 — 

Primary Classes .... 2,620,092 men. 733,204 women. 

Secondary do 2,225,412 do. 1,636,269 do. 

but on the plan now adopted there appear to have been — 

Primary Classes .... 2,933,863 men. 754,385 women. 

Secondary do 1,922,525 do. 1,618,115 do. 
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are numerous or few according as the capabilities of the place 
are great or highly developed on one hand, small or unde- 
veloped on the other. Nothing but the extent of subject 
matter on which they can work need limit their numbers. 
These are the Primary Classes. 

Those who are occupied in supplying the wants of others, 
find in them their subject matter, and according to the 
numbers and expenditure of the population amongst whom 
they live, will they be few or many. These are the Secondary 
Classes. 

These secondary classes are not, however, equally distributed 
throughout any population. For the public convenience they 
are chiefly congregated in towns, to which the primary classes 
and the public generally resort. And it must be noted that 
each secondary worker is in the same relation towards secon- 
dary workers of other descriptions, as towards primary workers. 
To the butcher, almost all persons except butchers, whether 
they be manufacturers, miners, merchants, or shopkeepers, 
are alike customers. 

If, then, we desire to measure truly the numbers of the 
secondary classes, we must not compare towns with rural 
districts, but must endeavour to compare town with town, 
including or excluding in each case the surrounding districts 
dependent on the respective towns for the greater portion 
of their supplies. 

It is evident that the ratio of secondary workers must as a 
rule be higher in towns than in country places ; and especially 
in places which have long been the emporia of important 
districts. It is clear, then, that the ratios of primary workers 
must be lowest in towns, even where the same primary in- 
dustries form the sole support of both town and country. 

The true measure of the prevalence of particular primary 
industries is, therefore, the total primary population. The 
true measure of secondary industries is the total population 
of all ranks within the district which they serve. 
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Next, with regard to the application of the above rules. 
The boundaries of the districts which particular towns may 
be assumed to supply, can only be adjusted on the supposition 
that, although trading enterprises differ very much in their 
scope, yet by attributing to each town an area in some degree 
corresponding with the numbers of its traders, its boundary 
being modified by natural impediments to traffic, and limited 
by like areas being ascribed to other towns, a fair approxi- 
mation may be arrived at. The transactions of the townsmen 
which happen beyond such a boundary may be assumed to 
equal those of outside traders which take place within it. 
This is all hypothetical, but then all averages rest upon such 
bases, and yet it is found that however little their positive 
value may be, their relative magnitudes have often great 
significance. Densities, for example, ought to be read with 
the proviso — "if the population of a certain district were 
equably distributed, there would be so many persons on 
each square mile," and rates of increase should be read — 
if every hundred persons within the district had increased in 
" a like ratio, there would have been so many persons added 
" to each." 

Even if the districts assigned to the several towns were 
perfectly appropriate, the ratios of population belonging to 
the secondary classes in such districts would not be uniform, 
although they would tend towards uniformity. Not only 
would there be different degrees of wealth diffused amongst 
their populations, and consequent differences in the average 
expenditure of the inhabitants, but in dense active populations 
the secondary workers would be more efficient than in those 
of the opposite character ; moreover, the degree to which 
custom renders people dependent on shopkeepers and others 
for articles of daily use is much greater in some places than 
in others, so that even a small and not very efficient secon- 
dary population may be consistent with general wellbeing, 
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provided the mass of the people are accustomed to home 
work, wear homespun clothes, eat home-baked bread, and 
drink home-brewed ale. 

The lavish expenditure which takes place wherever the 
wealthy resort for recreation causes the secondary classes to 
attain large proportions in fashionable watering places. On 
the other hand, some towns are so purely hives of industry, 
and are so completely overshadowed as to retail trade by some 
famous mart at no great distance, that in them the secondary 
classes exceed the average of the nation in a very trifling 
degree. 

One of the phenomena which is most useful in determining 
to which of the two main divisions any given occupation 
should be assigned is this. The primary classes may be 
combined in any proportions : one place chiefly depending 
on mines, another on some manufacture, a third on agriculture, 
so that a knowledge of the number of manufacturers by no 
means helps us to the most remote idea of the number of 
agriculturists. The reverse is true of the secondary classes. 
From the numbers of the building trade, a conjecture may be 
hazarded as to those of butchers and bakers, and vice versa. 
It is true that the ratios between tailors, butchers, bakers, 
and builders are by no means uniform ; yet there is a sufficient 
approach to uniformity to arrest the attention of the observer. 

On the other hand, the great difficulty in the way of a 
perfect classification on the principles just laid down, is the 
impossibility in practice of drawing an indisputably correct 
line between the class of manufacturers and that of traders. 
If we were accurately informed for what market each man 
toiled, whether indifferently for the home consumer and the 
foreign trader, or specially for a small circle at home, and in 
the latter case whether for a section of the general public or 
for a peculiar class ; we might probably assign to each his 
true place in such a classification. But we are not only 
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debarred by the nature of things from obtaining such complete 
information : we are aware also that many men have two or 
more occupations to depend upon, and that consequently 
nothing better than an approximation to correct results is 
within reach. 

The rough distinction between those " employed in manu- 
" factures carried on in certain localities for other than local 
" consumption/' and those " engaged in the preparation or 

manufacture of articles for local demand, and in retail trade 

generally," requires to be supplemented here and there. 
For example, makers of tools and implements in local demand 
for the especial use of particular orders of manufacturers 
should be added, if possible, to the ranks of the manufacturers 
whom they serve, and, at all events, included, among the 
primary classes. It does not follow, however, that coach- 
builders and harness makers should be classed with those 
engaged in inland traffic, shipbuilders and sailmakers with 
those engaged in foreign commerce. Each of these occupa- 
tions must be deemed primary as respects the public at large. 
For example, coachbuilders are not unfreqaently collected 
into a few localities, so as to render their business a remarkable 
manufacture, and therefore should be separated from the more 
widely diffused class of coachmen and others engaged in the 
management of vehicles, — itself deemed secondary in its 
nature, because dependent in the main upon the occasional 
wants of the community among whom it exists. 

Some trades, notably that of shoemaking, become important 
manufactures in a few places, although usually restricted to 
the supply of local wants. In such cases, there being no 
question but that the class is usually secondary and occa- 
sionally primary, and there being, further, no room to pretend 
to absolute accuracy in such statistics as these, it is probably 
the best course, as it is the simplest, to ascribe to the 
manufacturing class any notable excess beyond the usual 
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proportional number of such workers. In doing this, it is 
probably best to treat each town or city as a unit, since the 
single circumstance of an unusual number of shoemakers being 
found in a particular suburb (the average for the whole city 
not being remarkably excessive), would hardly justify treating 
that suburb as the seat of a manufacture. 

And here it is well to remark, that the enumerations made 
in this country have regard to the homes of the people — that 
is to say, the places where they sleep ; and this method tends 
in no small measure to render obscure our information as to 
the degree in which particular trades may be localized in 
great cities. It affords also an additional reason for caution 
in using the occupation statistics of parts of large towns. 

Manufactures which are apt to be widely diffused, partly 
because their material is as generally obtainable, and partly 
for the reason that greater concentration would entail needless 
charges for the transportation of a bulky article to the place 
of manufacture and thence to that of consumption, although 
they may be intimately connected with the supply of localities 
near which they are established, may still be deemed of a 
primary character. Millers, maltsters, brewers, tanners, and 
brickmakers need not be brought in contact with the general 
public, nor are they necessarily found in the neighbourhood 
of every great city. 

It would not, perhaps, be safe to attach greater significance 
to the circumstances last referred to than would lead us to 
attend to them in doubtful cases; yet in such cases they 
afford considerable assistance. The mere fact that the pro- 
portional numbers engaged in an occupation of the nature of 
a manufacture vary exceedingly in different places, affords a 
strong presumption that the occupation in question is really 
a primary one, although in such cases as that of the patten 
and clog-making trade in Lancashire, which depends on a 
local want, the presumption would fail. 
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Some manufactures are carried on differently in particular 
localities. Watchmaking is a manufacture in Clerkenwell, 
but a mere trade in many other places, where the watchmaker 
obtains all the parts of his watches ready made, and puts 
together only a few for his customers. Such a man is as 
truly one of the secondary class as a tailor can be. In like 
manner the dyers of Manchester, or of Macclesfield, are 
largely engaged in exeouting wholesale orders, but in most 
parts of London dyers are merely shopkeepers, or at all 
events supported mainly by retail business. So with printers, 
there are on one hand large firms producing a multitude of 
publications; on the other small local men, who live by 
printing tradesmen's circulars and handbills, and executing 
odd jobs. Distinctions such as these might perhaps be 
effectually drawn, by means of special instructions to the 
enumerators, but nothing of the kind is shewn in the Census 
Tables, and indeed the principle on which they are framed is 
not such as to draw attention to the subject. 

Those engaged in constructing railways, or in any tem- 
porary operation of kindred character, are naturally part of 
the primary class. They require supplies from the secondary 
traders, and afford none themselves. 

Any occupation restricted by nature to certain places where 
the requisite physical conditions can alone exist, must be a 
primary one. Such are the employments peculiar to seaport 
towns. 

There is some difficulty in determining not only the limit 
between the manufacturing class and that of traders, but also 
that between the traders and the merchants. The word 
"merchant" is so loosely used that, for instance, one cannot 
be sure how many out of the 5,586 timber merchants are 
strictly entitled to the designation. Certainly the number of 
firms who import timber from abroad is considerably under a 
thousand, and many of these are only in a small way of 
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business. The safest plan is, perhaps, to add a sub-order of 
wholesale dealers in staple articles to the mercantile class. 
This would lead future enumerators to distinguish more 
carefully between petty traders and true merchants. 

As all these explanations would otherwise convey but a 
vague notion of my mode of classification, I annex a Table of 
the occupations of the English people in 1861, founded on 
the principles set forth, by the aid of which it may perhaps 
be possible to form an opinion on the third point which 
remained for consideration. (See ante, page 63.) Further 
light might be thrown upon the subject by an elaborate 
tabulation of the occupation statistics of groups of Eegis- 
tration Districts, a work which would however demand a 
separate paper for its proper treatment. The tables of per 
centages for some of the most important counties, which will 
be found at the end of the present paper, will shew, amongst 
other things, how the secondary classes vary in their pro- 
portionate numbers. To assist in explaining such variations, 
I subjoin the ratios of urban population given by the 
Registrar- General (Report, Table 45) : — 

Urban Population, Secondary Workers 

County. per Cent. (Adult Males), per Cent 

Warwick 72.5 37.2 

Lancaster .: , 69.7 341 

E. Riding (with York) 62.8 39.1 

Gloucester 55.1 41.7 

Chester 54.5 34.3 

Northumberland 54.3 34.5 

Stafford 53.9 29.2 

West Riding 53.8 30.8 

Devon 52.4 34.4 

Worcester 52.1 33.5 

Durham 49.3 28.8 

Salop 35.5 31.4 

Somerset 34.9 36.7 

Hereford 25.1 31.9 
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It will be seen that the proportions of secondary workers 
do not follow the same order as those of urban population. 
This is partly because important marts such as Bristol, 
Birmingham, Newcastle, and York contain much larger 
proportions of traders than ordinary towns, and, standing on 
the verge of their respective counties, occasion the ratios 
within them to be unusually high ; whilst they have a 
contrary influence on the ratios in the bordering counties, 
such as Stafford and Durham. The high ratios in Gloucester 
and Somerset are in a certain degree due to Cheltenham and 
Bath. In Lancashire and other northern counties, the 
secondary classes are probably more efficient man for man 
than in the counties further south, — not only because of the 
greater activity of their industrial classes, but also because of 
the denser aggregation of inhabitants in manufacturing than 
in rural districts. 
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80,044 
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71,379 
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OD 



12 



13 



14 



15 



Woollen and Worsted Manufacture- 
Woollen cloth manufacture 

Worsted do 

8tuff do 

Carpet and rug do 

Wool, woollen dyer 

Flannel manufacture 

Blanket do. 

Berlin wool dealer, worker 

Fuller 

Others working and dealing in wool 
and worsted 



Silk Manufacture- 
Silk manufacture 

Ribbon do 

Fancy goods do 

Silk dyer, printer 

Others working and dealing in silk. 



Hosiery, Lace, &c, Manufacture- 
Hose, stocking manufacture 

Lace do. 

Trimming maker 

Embroiderer , 

Dyer, scourer, calenderer , 

Weaver (not otherwise defined) . . , 
Others working and dealing in mixed 

fabrics , 

Shawl manufacture 

Packer and pressor , 



Iron and Steel Manufactures- 



Iron manufacture 

Nail do. , 

Anchorsmith , 

Boilermaker , 

File do , 

Cutler 

Needle manufacture 

Orinder (branoh undefined) 

Scissors maker 

Saw smith, maker 

Blade maker, forger 

Knife do 

Razor do 

Steel manufacturer, worker 

Screw outter. maker 

Others working and dealing in iron 
and steel 



Age 90 Years and 
upwards. 



Males. 



61,095 
18,177 
1,956 
4,802 
1,533 
639 
1,350 

826 

3,150 



93,528 



27,042 
3,476 

2,191 
1,865 



34,074 



20,192 
6,692 



5,702 
1,943 

3,165 

92 

1,755 



39,541 



92,620 

11,616 

3,000 

10,284 

5,536 

4,381 

1,644 

952 

930 

1,574 

1,559 

4,024 

849 

2,326 



8,225 



149,520 



Females. 



30,370 

26,045 

1,150 

845 

288 

788 



1,258 



60,753 



44,417 

4,117 

196 

• • 

617 



49,347 



15,552 

30,836 

938 

1,524 

717 

2,620 

3,804 
151 



56,142 



1,089 ! 

6,694 > 

343 

422 

168 

1,192 

202 



871 
430 



11.411 



Age under 20 
Tears. 



Males. Females. 



20,109 

12,207 

497 

1,219 

254 

85 

208 

• • 

175 
758 



18,460 

22,813 

343 

599 



118 



180 



467 



35,512 | 42,980 



8,073 
901 

427 
664 



22,146 
847 
231 

297 



10,065 I 23,521 



4,224 
2,188 



1,306 
263 

1,097 

18 

332 



9,428 



30,810 

3,753 

964 

2,732 

2,110 

1,205 

690 

295 

240 

315 

439 

1,326 

210 

860 



3,392 



5,901 
14,271 
483 
674 
151 
957 

2,696 
37 



25,170 



49,341 



1,852 

4,067 

265 

245 

87 
550 

138 



675 
353 



7,632 
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48 
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9,439 
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Olhera connected ».'.. deatgu, nt- 


Engine, Tnachinn, and tool menofaa 


45, an 


0,0+3 


17,011 


0,475 


48^-98 

liS33 

1,185 

10,827 
1,098 


1,848 

us 


19,511 

1,199 
1,031 

398 

3,695 


1,196 




»«'«. »•»«» 


dndrng in WoU 




of Watches and Philosophical In- 


l'447 

1,8*7 

1,819 

03.1 


13*0 


18.985 


1.131 


908 

808 
137 


3.B64 

376 
884 

199 


709 

888 


Mcnufacturc of Arms— 


33 AM 


8,139 


8,943 


1,572 


8,899 
1,188 


483 


3,983 
981 


900 


Others making and dealing in arms. . 


9,4X7 


453 


3.544 


990 
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M.»l 

1310 


1*5 
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437 
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and artiste 


33,900 


a ,046 


437 


SAS 


I. 480 
1,771 

3,BW 

1>38 
M 
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1,305 
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174 


43 

430 

44 
OS 

1,331 
73 
974 

30 


130 
313 
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Otaera counseled wiib do* arta .... 
local OoTenunaBt and Polio*— 


33,923 


3,153 


2.845 


003 


3,031 

lAii 


is 

74? 
677 


IB 
194 
10 
87 

S3 


ID 
31 


Union, dlBtrist, and putob offloat .. 


Other oo only and local officers 




Offloer of oharltab]« truUtiiilun . 
Olhara engaged In boarding and 
lodging in lunatic asylum*, *o... 

Occupations (aaoondnry! Insufficiently 

defined— 


una 


3.883 


440 


84 


3,0*7 


3,040 
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Age 20 years and 
upwards. 


Age under 20 years. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unclassified. 

(a) Occupation indefinitely stated— 

Labourer (branch undefined) .... 
Apprentice 


258,939 

145 

15,247 


3,658 
2,598 


47,605 
3,439 
2,976 


681 
3,823 


Other indefinite occupations .... 

(6) Occupation domestic— 

Wife 


274,331 


5,256 


53,020 


3,504 


• • 

• • 


2,629,809 
369,073 


■ • 
• • 


20,287 
69 


Widow 


(c) Without occupation, independent— 


• • 


2,tWB,ooz 


• • 


20,356 


12,156 
10,383 


27,034 
59,607 


251 
80 


386 
402 


(d) Without occupation, dependent- 
Son, grandson, brother, nephew . . 


22,539 


86,641 


331 


788 


• 

1,120 
8,426 
3,862 


2,943 

246,874 

1,673 


38 
1,701,969 
1,548,876 


14 
2,032,383 
1,595,637 


(<?) No return as to occupation— 


13,408 


251,490 


3,250,873 


3,628,034 


1,160 
8,050 

3,688 

1,927 

193 

609 

224 

2,747 

45,309 


9,646 
33,087 

1,295 

5,966 

1,113 

370 

344 

307 

38,396 

68,893 


9 
1,898 

28 
412 
951 

• • 

127 

158 

746 

2,640 


90 
1,984 

43 

336 

426 

414 

85 

149 

7,999 

4.160 




Others supported from voluntary 












Visitors 






63,907 


138^16 


6,969 


15,686 
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— PEIMART WOBKER3 SUBDIVIDED UNDER CLASSES k OBDEK8. 
Ratios per cent, of Jdutt Ufale Inhabitant*. 



TABLE TL— 8EC0NDABY WOBKEBS SUBDIVIDED UNDER CLASSEB 

AND ORDERS. 

Raiioi per etui, qf Adult Male Inhabitant. 



ON POPULATION STATISTICS. 

Paet II. 

By Thomas A. Welton. 

Bbad 11th Mabch, 1809. 

In a previous paper I have shewn that the English people is 
divisible into two sections, engaged in primary and secondary 
occupations respectively, the first dependent in the main on 
the natural or acquired resources of the country, and the 
latter on the daily wants of the community — one great section 
of the people being consequently distributed diversely accord- 
ing as agriculture, commerce, manufactures, or mines afford 
employment — the other with greater regularity, according as 
the means of the population or their habits encourage its 
extension. The secondary classes, it was further shewn, are 
usually numerous in towns, especially such towns as are 
ancient or well-established markets, or watering places. They 
are much less numerous in merely manufacturing places, and 
fewest in rural districts. It may be added that those rural 
districts which are nearest to great marts are apt to contain 
lower proportions of the secondary classes than similar dis- 
tricts in more remote situations. 

From these facts it was inferred that the boundaries of 
districts, the population statistics of which are intended to 
be brought into comparison, should be adjusted with especial 
reference to the situation of the principal market within them. 
That market should be at an easy distance from every portion 
of the district, and should certainly not be placed at one of 
its extremities, as Birmingham is at the extremity of War* 
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wickshire. County boundaries being often inappropriate, 
others must be selected, and it is best that some great market 
should form the centre of each division. 

The next question is as to the approximate radius of the 
circle to be drawn around the centre which may have been 
selected. 

In the case of London, a circuit of considerable extent 
must be chosen, in order to embrace not merely the area of 
its immediate influence as a neighbouring market, but that of 
its wider power in draining, as it were, the support from other 
places, and forbidding the existence of a rival city. The 
nearest great centres are at a distance of above a hundred 
miles ; and allowing to each of these, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Norwich, a district proportionately larger than that 
assigned to London, we have still a radius of about seventy- 
five miles within which the metropolis is supreme, being only 
surrounded at a respectful distance by stars of lesser magni- 
tude, such as Oxford, Cambridge, and Ipswich. Places like 
Brighton and Southampton are not rivals, they are rather 
appendages of London. 

Proceeding empirically in the same manner, various circles 
may be formed, and the country intervening between such 
districts will in general be found to be provided with markets, 
ancient though small, and sufficient for local wants. I append 
a list of divisions which may be provisionally adopted. 
(Appendix A.) 

It will be seen that these nineteen divisions have some of 
them what may be termed " double centres." The ninth 
includes Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, and the thirteenth 
comprises Liverpool, Manchester, and Preston, with many 
other places. It is, however, abundantly clear, that whether 
the markets which supply a district be few or many matters 
but little, so long as the boundary of the district is fairly 
drawn as between those markets and external ones. The 
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statistical results for the district are in either case legitimate, 
and conclusions may fairly be drawn from them with respect 
to the condition, upon the whole, of the inhabitants. 

After having settled with sufficient precision the boundary 
of a district, we have next to notice the density of its popu- 
lation ; the magnitude of its towns ; the increase of its 
population in town and country (whether by an excess of 
births oyer deaths, or by immigration) ; the character of its 
primary industries ; the manners of its inhabitants, as indi- 
cated by the proportional numbers of the secondary classes ; 
the influence of the primary and secondary industries and of 
other causes in promoting immigration or emigration; the 
ages of the people, as affected by births, deaths, and migration, 
past and present ; the ebb and flow of apparent prosperity in 
past times, as indicated by the record of marriages; the 
fecundity of those marriages, as shewn by the proportion of 
births to married women at the childbearing ages ; and lastly 
the varying rates of mortality in town and country at different 
ages from several causes and in successive periods. I shall 
proceed to mention some of the circumstances which should 
be borne in mind in making the necessary calculations. 

In the first place, we must avoid comparing the statistics of 
suburbs with those of towns, or those of country districts 
with either, except indeed with reference to those features 
whioh they not only possess in common, but might reasonably 
be expected to possess in equal degrees. 

In restricting our endeavours to the comparison of town 
with town, suburb with suburb, or village with village, we 
are embarrassed by the difficulty which surrounds the appli- 
cation of these terms. The most experienced persons might 
well find it hard to determine in any given instance where the 
true town, the centre of commercial and industrial activity, 
ends, and the suburb, or in other words the surrounding 
aggregation of homes, begins. And since existing boundaries, 
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established for reasons quite unconnected with such consider- 
ations, (and even if temporarily applicable to philosophical 
subdivision, not likely to continue so,) will probably remain 
the sole bases of authentic enumerations, there would be 
little utility in such an investigation even if it' could be 
successfully carried out. 

Villages, again, are very far from easy of definition ; for 
the rural and the manufacturing village differ far more in 
circumstances than in magnitude, and it can only be arbitrarily 
settled where, in the long array of populations of different 
densities and amounts, the village ceases and the town begins. 

The definition of a town laid down in this Society's Journal, 
Vol. IX, viz. : a minimum population of 2,000 persons with 
a minimum density of 7,111 persons per square mile, was 
not arrived at without careful consideration of the subject. 
Yet I felt, even then, that there might be a more satisfactory 
definition than this, although none occurred to me which were 
not open to grave objections. A more extended research into 
the statistics of occupations than I had then made has led 
me to the conclusion that any place long reputed a town, and 
inhabited by a population devoted in a great measure to local 
trade and traffic, may well be deemed such, even though its 
population should number far less than 2,000 persons, pro- 
vided it be of a due density ; and that although every place 
exceeding the stated population and of the defined density 
must for convenience sake be classed as a town, yet a broad 
distinction should be drawn between such of these as are 
devoted to primary occupations, and those which are supported 
by the trade requirements of surrounding places, the latter 
being more truly towns than the former. 

Now that these introductory remarks have been made, it 
will be convenient to review the several descriptions of popu- 
lation statistics in their order (except occupation statistics, of 
which perhaps enough has been said), and to commence with 
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Density of Population. 

The density of population in such a district as I have 
suggested* is* fairly comparable with that of any district of 
similar character. The comparison will not always be equally 
valid between two provinces or two kingdoms, yet in many 
cases provinces and kingdoms are so far independent of their 
neighbours as to be in effect districts (or aggregations of 
districts) of the right character. The larger the tract of 
country, the less its statistics are liable to be affected by any 
irregularities in its outline. But a large river is always a bad 
boundary. Its natural tendency is to be a centre and highway 
of intercourse ; it ought to be anything rather than the border 
of a scientific division, unless indeed in the case of estuaries 
wide enough to constitute a real barrier between the popula- 
tions on either side. A mountain range, or even a billy 
district, sparsely inhabited, forms a good boundary. It is the 
same with any desert region. Those on either side look rather 
to the centres of intercourse behind them than to each other 
for their commercial relations. Kailways alone tend to bridge 
over such tracts, and even railways alter but slowly the habits 
of mankind ; they are quite as often the means of facilitating 
and increasing the use of old routes, as of causing them to 
be discarded for new ones. 

The French frontier province of Alsace furnishes an in- 
stance of a boundary which, for the reason mentioned, is not 
a convenient one for statistical purposes. The natural course 
of its traffic is along the valley of the Rhine ; its population 
is still distinguished strikingly from that of the interior of 
France. But Alsace is too small a part of the French empire 
to affect materially its statistical averages. And political 
causes may so far influence the course of Alsatian trade, as 
to connect Strasbourg more intimately with Paris than with 

• See Appendix A. 
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just as Woolwich should be treated as a town by itself, and 
not an extension of London. 

The country densities being more significant, are fit sub- 
jects for classification and study ; but the treatment of these 
having been largely illustrated in the Papers on Population 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, it is not necessary to enter into 
further explanations in this place. 

The limit of subdivision below which the observed varia- 
tions of density become unworthy of attention, because liable 
to be affected to too great an extent by accidents and circum- 
stances not permanent in their operation, cannot easily be 
fixed ; however, many localities particularized in the Census 
fall below such a limit, and the Irish Census is sadly marred 
by the exceeding smallness of the subdivisions adopted. Bural 
populations of 1000 persons may on the other hand be con- 
sidered quite large enough to deserve- separate treatment, for 
it is certain that in districts much exceeding that population, 
variations of a significant character are apt to be lost sight of, 
or are inadequately indicated by the mean result Perhaps a 
range of 500 to 1500 inhabitants would be the most desirable 
magnitude for rural districts of the smallest size referred to 
in statistical investigations. 

Actual increase of Population. 

This subject is divisible into two parts, viz. : — actual in- 
crease as observed at successive Censuses, and natural increase 
by the excess of Births over Deaths. The former is what 
I now refer to. 

The increase of population within a county or other division 
may be as inaccurately represented as the absolute density, 
supposing a town of importance to lie on its boundary line. 
The densely-peopled nucleus being in one county, and the 
rapidly-increasing suburbs extending into the next, the first 
population is represented as tending to increase more slowly, the 
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other more rapidly, than is actually the case. Not but that 
the fact is true enough as represented by the tables ; it is the 
inference, for which alone the fact is interesting, that is false. 

The same districts which approximately represent the areas 
of activity of great centres of intercourse, will be found to be 
free from the objection just stated. And as to the ratios 
which may properly be deduced from their statistics of increase, 
those for entire towns (including suburbs) and for country 
districts are the most important. As to these, enough has 
perhaps been said in the Papers on Population in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. But there is still a matter of curiosity as to 
great cities — on which side is their growth most rapid ? and 
is any part of their fully-built nucleus becoming more or less 
densely peopled ? This is all we can learn, for the rates of 
increase in particular suburbs are of no statistical value for 
general purposes. 

By way of illustration, such a calculation with reference to 
London is given in Appendix B. 

Casual denizens, such as gipsies, persons assembled at vil- 
lage feasts, and men engaged in railway construction, should 
be left out of the account in calculating actual increase of 
population, especially when we are dealing with small districts. 

Natural Increase and Migration. 

The actual increase being once ascertained, the question 
next arises, whence has it come ? 

The tables of Births and Deaths shew with tolerable accu- 
racy the increase arising from natural causes within each 
Registration District. Many births, however, escape registra- 
tion, and according to the opinion of Mr. Hammick,* these 
occur chiefly in London and the large towns, the proportion 
of Births within the whole kingdom which are omitted in the 
returns being not less than 5 or 6 per cent.f 

* Companion to the British Almanack for 1862. 

+ I shall endeavour to shew cause for thinking this estimate excessive. See 
Appendix C. 
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On comparing the natural increase with that ascertained at 
the periods of the Censuses, it will generally be found that, 
whilst large towns and industrial populations increase faster 
than they would naturally do, by the help of immigration, 
country places commonly lose a portion of their natural in- 
crease through the emigration of part of their inhabitants. 
The effect of migrations within this country is very great, and 
appears to have increased much since the development of 
railways, so that the operation of immigration into England 
from Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent, and of emigra- 
tion to those countries and to places more remote, however 
important it may be, is to a great extent obscured by changes 
of a more local character. 

On the whole, it may safely be assumed that immigrants, 
whether they come from abroad or from the neighbouring 
country, are generally of the age and sex required in the 
places where they gather, either to recruit the numbers of 
workpeople of the ordinary description employed there, or for 
the domestic service of the inhabitants. 

As the immigrants are in effect the complement necessary 
to make up that increase to which each centre of employment 
may be entitled, having regard to the counter attractions ex- 
isting in other places, their absolute number depends not a 
little upon the rates of mortality which may prevail in different 
cities. If, for example, the deaths in Liverpool and Man- 
chester should fall to two-thirds of the births, either the rate 
of increase must be sensibly accelerated, or a large number of 
persons who otherwise would come to settle there, will go to 
other places. It is difficult to foresee which consequence 
would result in the event supposed ; but (all other circum- 
stances remaining unaltered) it is likely that an intermediate 
and somewhat augmented rate of increase would prevail. 

The tables of birthplaces afford considerable aid towards 
ascertaining the sources from whence the increase of particular 
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places has been derived. This has been illustrated in the Papers 
on the Population of Lancashire and Cheshire (Transactions, 
First Series, vol. xi,) and an improvement in the form of the 
last Census enables me to prove the truth of what was then 
asserted, viz., that Lancashire has retained among its per- 
manent inhabitants a larger proportion of those born within its 
bounds than any other county : the proportion actually being 
in 1861— 

Lancashire 90*96 per cent. 

Yorkshire 8803 „ 

Wales 8700 „ 

Cornwall 86*92 „ 

Durham 84*32 „ 

Stafford 81*92 

the other counties retaining less than 80 per cent, of those 
born within their bounds, and remaining in England. 

On the other hand, Lancashire has not added so large a 
number of strangers to her population, in proportion to 
its total amount, as several other counties; thus, to 100 
inhabitants in 

Surrey * 52*27 are natives 47*73 are strangers. 

Middlesex 59*27 „ 40*73 

Monmouth 62*76 „ 37*24 

Durham 67*58 „ 32*42 

Chester 6818 , 81*82 

Kent 68*95 „ 3105 



»» 
»» 
»» 



Warwick 6988 „ 3012 

Southampton ...7103 „ 28*97 

Berks 71*40 „ 2860 

Worcester 72*42 „ 27*58 

Lancaster 73*63 26*37 



if 
it 
»» 
»* 



the remaining counties containing lower proportions of 
strangers. 

My calculation was, for the year 1851 — 

Of 10,000 born in Lancashire, 9,161 were living there. 
„ living „ 7,456 „ born n 

The true proportions for 1861 are in each case a little lower. 
The fact appears to be that Lancashire, having retained 
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a very large proportion of her native population, has also 
reoeived a considerable proportion of immigrants compared 
with the total number of natives, bat through the natives 
remaining (as before remarked) at home, fewer strangers 
could find room, and they do not bear so large a proportion 
within the county as in others where population has been 
more mobile. The metropolis and the counties of Durham 
and Monmouth have attraoted much greater proportions of 
strangers. 

Natttea. Strangers. 

Total in Remaining In the Total 

England. at home. County. Population. 

Lancashire 1,966,038 1,788,596 640,844 2,429,440 

Cheshire 467,383 344,644 160,784 605,428 

Durham 407,552 343,686 164,980 508,666 

Middlesex 1,683,640 1,807,648 898,837 2,206,485 

Surrey 615,698 437,317 396,776 831,093 

Berks 196,223 125,853 50,403 176,256 

Lancashire and Cheshire 2,433,421 2,264,618 670,250 2,934,868 

Middlesex and Surrey... 2,299,338 1,979,944 1,057,634 3,037,578 

In oomparing such ratios as have been quoted above, it 
should he borne in mind that the larger the county the more 
the local movements of population are lost sight of. Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, taken together, shew 670,250 strangers; 
taken separately, 801,628 strangers ; the difference consisting 
of natives of Cheshire residing in Lancashire, and vice versa. 
If Lancashire were divided into six equal parts, each would 
he as populous as an ordinary county, and in most of them 
the proportion of natives resident would be lower, and that of 
strangers higher, than in Lancashire as a whole. 

A mode of estimating the attraction which has been 
exercised, free from the objection just mentioned, is simply 
to compare the number of natives of Lancashire (or any 
other county) with the ascertained population ; thus Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire shew a nett gain exceeding 500,000, 
which no adjustment of boundaries can vary ; whilst Middlesex 
and Surrey shew a gain of 738,000, and the other counties 
for the most part exhibit losses. 
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Ages, Births, dc. 

The ages are largely influenced by the proportionate 
numbers of births and deaths, and exert a reciprocal 
influence over those numbers. Thus births depend on the 
number of women at the childbearing age, as well as upon 
the tendency to marry, and deaths on the proportions of 
infants and aged persons, as well as upon the degree of 
salubrity. But migration is another most powerful dis- 
turbing agency, by means of which in some places many 
of the young adults are removed, leaving a large proportion 
of aged people and, it may be, a diminished ratio of children ; 
in other places the adult population and the birth-rate are 
alike largely increased, causing the number of the aged to 
bear a very small proportion to the whole. 

It is matter of observation that the births in rural districts, 
from which emigration is going on, are not so numerous in 
proportion to population as in those districts which receive 
immigrants. Yet in general they exceed the deaths by fully 
50 per cent. ; and if emigration from such rural districts were 
stopped, it is probable that, instead of an increased number of 
marriages and births, the contrary result would ensue, from 
the impossibility of finding employment for a rapidly in- 
creasing population. I think, therefore, that whilst the 
removal of young people to manufacturing towns tends to 
increase the birth-rate in such towns, it does not usually tend 
to decrease the number of births in the places from whence 
they come. 

The differing rates of mortality, acting through long terms 
of years, help to exaggerate the disproportion between the 
numbers of the aged in town and country. A stationary 
country population subject to a low rate of mortality would 
include a large relative number of old people even if the 
young did not emigrate, — and on the other hand, the high 
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mortality in many increasing towns tends to diminish rapidly 
the small number of aged inhabitants. 

Children under ten years of age are not employed to any 
great extent in town work, and their numbers are not much 
affected by migrations. If, relatively to the number of 
children, there are many adults and few aged persons, we 
have strong evidence of immigration. If there are few 
adults and many aged persons the contrary inference may 
be adopted. If there be a low birth-rate, or a heavy infantile 
mortality, the measure employed is so far faulty as to give 
an exaggerated idea of the numbers of both adults and 
aged persons. In the contrary case the ratios would be 
diminished, and the adults, but still more probably the aged, 
might appear to be fewer than usual. Sometimes numerous 
births, attended with a large mortality, leave a population 
under ten years of age no larger than might have arisen 
from a much lower proportion of births accompanied by a 
moderate death rate. 

The measure suggested has the merit of shewing very 
strikingly the inequalities in the component parts of different 
populations.* It attracts special attention to places where 
the immigration of young unmarried persons has largely 
affected population, thus : — 



Agk. 


England and Walks. 


Krnsinoton. 


London Citt. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


0—10 
10—25 
25-40 
40—55 
56 & up. 


2,527,867 
2,878,029 
1,986,257 
1,396,564 
987,542 


2,516,981 
2,989,282 
2,194,227 
1,474,906 
1,114,509 


19,724 
20,863 
17,355 
11,819 
6,621 


20,209 
32,960 
29,521 
16,391 
10,487 


3,759 
8,139 
4,643 
3,248 
1,869 


3,929 
7,727 
6,617 
3,942 
2,682 



Ratios obtained by treating the whole population as a measure 
of its parts, shew the irregularities with less distinctness : 

* See the Papers on Population of Lancashire and Cheshire, and also 
Appendix D. 
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where the numbers at one age are increased, the ratio is in- 
creased, but by an equivalent deduction from the other ratios. 
This measure is in fact not more reliable than the other, and 
the results obtained by its means are less suggestive. 

The returns of ages are to some extent inaccurate. On 
this subject a paper by Dr. Farr, in the Statistical Journal, 
(vol. xxviii,) is worthy of attentive perusal. He there esti- 
mates the error as respects children under five years of age, 
thus : — 

Enumerated Estimated from 

Age. in 1861. Births and Deaths. 

and under 1 ........ 603,721 596,063 

1 „ 2 543,040 565,065 

2 „ 3 535,081 524,858 

3 „ 4 516,206 408,002 

4 „ 5 511,744 486,068 



Totals 2,700,782 2,671,041 

But he does not take into account unregistered births, which 
he had estimated in the Census Report (page 6) at 36,950 
per annum in the ten years 1851-60, nor unregistered deaths, 
nor migrations. If all these had been considered, probably 
his estimates would have been somewhat increased. But, as 
he himself observes, " I have taken as the basis of our cal- 
" culated table 690,227 (births,) whereas the births registered 
"in the year ending 31st March, 1861, were only 673,801. 
" This raises the estimated number in the first year, and is in 
" itself a set-off against unregistered births." Then his cal- 
culation of births not registered seems excessive, for he 
elsewhere proceeds to shew its basis, thus :— 

Excess of registered births over deaths, 1851-61 2,267,518 

Excess of population enumerated, 1861 over 1851 2,174,327 

Emigrants from England and Wales, 1851-61, esti- 
mated variously at 640,316 or 568,027 

Number of those who must have immigrated, plus the 
number of unregistered births, (in excess of un- 
registered deaths,) say 547,125 or 474,836 

Number of persons born in Scotland, Ireland, and 

foreign parts, enumerated in 1851 761,053 

in 1861 946,172 

Increase of Scotch, Irish and foreigners 184,219 
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Then deducting from 547,125 this increase of strangers 
(184,219,) the residue, 362,900, is ascribed to non-registra- 
tion of births. 

It has apparently been overlooked by Dr. Farr, that in 
order to maintain a population of 761,953 strangers, a con- 
stant immigration must be going on, equal to the number of 
deaths amongst that population. Assuming the deaths among 
our increasing population of strangers at 15,000 per annum, 
150,000 must be at once struck off the supposed number of 
unregistered births, reducing it to 212,906 in the ten years. 
And if it be considered that the strangers are two-thirds of 
them Irish, the mortality suggested will not appear extravagant. 

The ages of foreigners (being natives of European states) 
are given, and appear to have been in 1861 — 

Age. Males. Females. 

0—20 8,544 4,620 

20—40 31,499 12,801 

40—60 8,994 4,054 

60—80 1,679 1,024 

80 and upwards 128 91 

50,844 22,590 

but the ages of Irish and Scotch inhabitants of this country 
are not separately shewn. 

The number of emigrants of English birth who return to 
this oountry annually is not known ; but, as observed by 
Dr. Farr, that number would form a further deduction from 
the supposed number of births annually unregistered, whilst 
the number of unregistered deaths (chiefly of infants whose 
births had not been recorded) would have to be added. These 
last, however, might as well be omitted from both sides of the 
account, when it would appear that some 20,000 births at 
most (say about three per cent.) of children who survived 
the first few weeks of infancy, were annually unregistered in 
18 1-60. 

In arguing that the number of births which escape regis- 
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tration has diminished, Dr. Farr relies simply on the fact that 
many more births were recorded in 1856-61 than in the pre- 
ceding five years. This seems inconclusive, except we assume 
that the number of births could not naturally be augmented 
so fast as (according to the registers) it appeared to be, during 
those years. I am reluctant to accept such an assumption, 
without strong evidence of its truth, and would rather rely on 
Dr. Farr s bare opinion, supported as it is by the probability 
that any system of registration would grow more and more 
efficient with the diffusion of enlightenment. 

In the Census Report for 1851 (page xxiv) the Com- 
missioners remark that, taking into consideration the recorded 
numbers of females at different ages in 1841 and 1851, it is 
probable that some 35,000 ladies, more or less, who have 
entered themselves as aged twenty to forty, really belong to 
the higher ages forty to sixty. But such an estimate can 
only be regarded as a wide approximation. Dr. Farr, in his 
paper already referred to, judiciously observes that "by 
" carrying on the calculation to fifteen or twenty years of age, 
if it is based on the registered births, the Census shews 
much larger numbers than the calculation leads us to expect ; 
" and these numbers can only be accounted for by immigration 
of the Irish chiefly, and by unrecorded births in the earlier 
years of registration. I may state, however, that the data 
" upon which these calculations are based are either difficult 
" of verification or conjectural; and I do not conceive for a 
" moment that any results deducible from them justify us in 
setting aside the counted numbers of the children, whose 
enumeration presented little or no difficulty at the Census/' 
Dr. Farr suggests that many Irish may have returned 
themselves as English, and that this may have happened in 
1861 in a greater number of cases than in 1851. If so, the 
immigration from that country must necessarily have been so 
much the greater within the ten years, and the estimate of 
unregistered births would have to be further diminished. 
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In abatement of the effect of occupations in disturbing the 
proportions of population at different ages, it may happen 
that where the demand for youthful labourers (for some special 
industry) is greatest, adults enter into other employments in 
larger proportions than ordinary, thereby accommodating 
themselves to local circumstances. The inducement of un- 
usually high wages also causes a number of young persons 
greater than usual, in proportion to the whole, to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

For example: — 

MALKB AGED 

Under 15. 15-90. 20 & upwards. 

Lancashire — 

Agricultural labourer 1,064 2,279 27,639 

Cotton manufacturer 27,024 28,583 97,883 

Son, grandson, &c, not otherwise 

described 189,693 3,369 759 

Scholar (so described) 184,574 3,250 197 

Total population 438,100 117,529 634,851 

Kent (extra metropolitan) — 

Agricultural labourer 8,705 5,454 33,168 

Cotton manufacturer ... 10 

Son, grandson, &c, not otherwise 

described 45,026 1>258 316 

Scholar (so described) 44,065 1,085 71 

Total population 97,072 27,438 150,057 

The proportion of boys compared with men engaged in 
agricultural labour is much lower in Lancashire than in Kent. 
The proportion of boys engaged in some industry or other is, 
however, higher in Lancashire. 

Females aoed 
Under 15. 15-20. 20 & upwards. 

General servant 5,703 17,957 40,345 

Cotton manufacturer 33,114 63,457 116,130 

Wife, widow 2,084 341,605 

Children, relatives, soholars 387,067 23,003 21,327 

Total population 437,837 125,697 711,352 

Kent (extra metropolitan) — 

General servant 1,363 6,505 8,840 

Cotton manufacturer ... 3 

Wife,widow 677 82,293 

Children, relatives, scholars 94,063 10,898 8,803 

Total population 96,408 24,582 149,715 
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The proportion of girls compared with women engaged as 
general servants is much lower in Lancashire than in Kent. 
The proportion of girls engaged in some industry or other is 
considerably higher in Lancashire, less than twenty per cent, of 
those aged fifteen to twenty being there classed as " children, 
" relatives, and scholars " against more than forty per cent, 
in Kent. 

The principal use of the Census of ages is to assist us in 
making a just calculation of death-rates. The very dissimilar 
proportions in different places of old, middle-aged, and young 
people naturally tell upon the average death-rates, which, 
therefore, indicate very imperfectly the relative salubrity of 
different places. And even the proportions of the entire 
population of a country at different ages may change very 
materially. 

Thus in Denmark Proper : — 

POPULATION. 

Ages. 1801. 1834. 1840. 1845. 1850. 

0—10 213,838 284,138 291,790 313,855 326,482 

10—20 161,575 257,625 261,972 256,346 266,118 

20—30 149,430 199,172 218,603 243,859 238,932 

30—40 123,112 163,894 172,426 175,460 195,344 

40—50 107,413 120,138 133,766 146,888 154,997 

50—60 83,392 97,477 95,733 100,708 110,927 

60—70 66,925 63,762 67,896 71,408 70,957 

70—80 23,893 29,684 32,449 33,002 35,181 

80—90 5,742 7,496 7,873 8,246 8,258 

90 & upwards... 360 411 519 655 551 

Totals ... 925,680 1,223,797 1,283,027 1,350,327 1,407,747 

In the eleven years 1834-45 the population aged ten to 
twenty decreased, but the numbers aged twenty to thirty 
shewed a remarkable increase. Those who were twenty to 
thirty years old in 1845 were born in 1815-25, a period during 
which there was an enormous increase of births in Denmark, 
as well as in several other European states. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, a calculation as to 
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the increase of population in London may perhaps be accep- 
table. 

The Population in 1851 being 2,362,256 

And in 1861 2,803,989 

The increase appears to hare been ... 441,753 

The Registered births were 864,563 

Add for omissions, 8 per cent 25,937 

890,500 
Deduct deaths 610,473 

Natural increase 280,027 

The remaining increase, namely 161,726, represents approxi- 
mately the excess of immigration over emigration. 

The number of persons born in London, but resident in 
other parts of England was — 

In 1851 231,593 

In 1861 319,916 

If wc suppose that the 231,593 required a constant annual 
migration of 4,500 persons from London to merely keep up 
their number (which is probably not an exaggerated estimate), 
then 45,000 plus 88,323, the actual increase, makes 133,323 
persons who must have quitted London for the English 
counties;* and including emigration to Scotland, Ireland, 
the Colonies, and foreign parts, the number may well be 
raised to 150,000, or even, perhaps, 170,000. The immi- 
grants, therefore, must have amounted to something between 
311,726 and 331,726. This, be it recollected, should be the 
balance of strangers who arrive, after deducting those strangers 
who leave town. 

The number of persons residing in London, but born 
elsewhere was — 

In 1851 905,509 

In 1861 1,062,812 

* Partly, of course, for the " home counties * surrounding London. 
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Assuming the deaths among the 905,509 to be from 15,000 
to 17,000 annually, we have an estimated net immigration of 
307,000 to 327,000 strangers, which agrees well enough with 
the preceding calculation. 

As the increasing numbers of Londoners in the country 
and country people in London must require an increasing 
number of recruits to replace the losses by death, the above 
calculations, which do not regard that circumstance, might 
be amended by increasing the estimated numbers of deaths ; 
but as the figures are, after all, partly conjectural, strict 
accuracy need not be studied.* 

Marriages and Civil Condition, 
The principal source of error in relation to the statistics 
of marriages is the tendency which generally exists to marry 
at particular churches (usually the principal ones), rather 
than others. The population and numbers of marriages in 
Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton (with Barton) districts 
respectively were — 

Manchester. Salford. Choblton & Barton. 

Population. Marriages. Population. Marriages. Population. Marriages. 

In 1841...192.403 3,677 70,224 34 103,423 525 

In 1851. .,228,433 4,910 87,523 270 155,426 722 

In 1861. ..243,988 4,419 105,335 632 208,617 904 

but, of course, it is not to be imagined that in Manchester 
there were eighteen marriages to 1,000 persons, whilst there 
were six in Salford, and less than five in Chorlton. 

This deprives of value any ratios except those derived from 
entire towns or wider districts.f 

There is a tendency in different parts of the country to 
marry at different seasons of the year; in rural districts, 

* In Appendix G I have, however, re-calculated the allowances for unregistered 
births and for deaths among strangers, and I believe the results there shewn to 
be substantially correct. 

+ The comparison of marriages registered in the same district, one year with 
another, is not totally unreliable, even if it happen that the district be one to 
which couples resort, since the tendency to do so would not suddenly vary to 
any great extent. 
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especially, the last quarter is distinguished by numerous 
marriages ; but these inequalities are lost sight of when the 
total of the year is alone considered. 

It is now possible to compare the numbers of marriages 
with those of unmarried and widowed persons at the marrying 
ages, and the numbers of legitimate births with those of 
married women under forty-five. The improvement in the 
form of the Census which admits of these comparisons was, 
perhaps, suggested by the Papers on the Population of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire (Transactions, First Series, vol. xii). 

The returns of civil condition are probably nearly correct, 
except that many women and some men not in the married 
state may have returned themselves as wives and husbands. 

Mortality. 

I have already noticed some of the circumstances which 
render average death-rates unreliable except as roughly 
indicating the rate of mortality in any given district. The 
unequal proportions of population at different ages, and the 
migrations of large numbers of young and healthy persons 
which have so much to do with that inequality, are by them- 
selves enough to deprive such simple ratios of all pretence to 
accuracy. Then it is also true that some districts (usually 
parts of towns) contain such large numbers of inhabitants 
who live there, at a distance from their relatives, for the 
purpose of performing certain work, and who in general " go 
" home " in case of sickness, that no reliance whatsoever can 
be placed on their average death-rates. Such are London 
City and St. George, Hanover Square. Furthermore, the 
existence of large hospitals and asylums, and of workhouses, 
where many deaths occur, tends to destroy the value of looal 
statistics of mortality. Deaths in the workhouse, indeed, 
may generally be deemed to be part of the mortality proper 
to the district in which the building stands ; but as some 
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workhouses are situate beyond the limits of the district to 
which they appertain, these occasion an even greater dis- 
turbance of the death-rates than hospitals do, since the latter 
commonly draw a great part of their patients from neighbour- 
ing parishes. 

By treating entire towns as units, and disregarding their 
subdivisions, the irregularities occasioned by workhouses and 
hospitals may to a great extent be got rid of, although county 
hospitals and lunatic asylums still occasion considerable 
disturbance of the death-rates in particular places. The fact, 
however, remains that towns contain immigrants in the prime 
of life, generally healthy persons from country plaoes, and, 
therefore, subject to a comparatively low rate of mortality, 
and whose stay is moreover dependent in a great measure 
on their continuing in good health. Domestio servants in 
particular are apt to be numerous in towns, and are usually 
immigrants from some rural district, to which they return in 
case of sickness. In London (partly through this circum- 
stance) the mortality among females aged ten to thirty-five 
appears to be much lower than the average of England and 
Wales. 

Average Annual Bate of Mortality (per cent.) 1851 — 60.* 

Aoe. England & Walks. London. S. £. Counties. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

0—5 7243 6274 8311 7*295 5487 4669 

5— -851 -842 970 *921 '720 '733 

10— '488 -506 '452 '415 '405 '506 

15— -669 -738 '625 '543 '610 '732 

20— -883 853 *831 -648 *933 *885 

25— '957 *992 1050 '875 1037 965 

35— 1*248 1215 1629 1281 1230 1*147 

45— 1*796 1520 2468 1806 1604 1373 

55— 3085 2701 4243 3*827 2*673 2440 

65— 6*533 6*866 8522 6*959 5*858 5*524 

75— 14*667 13-434 17189 14*961 13942 12*862 

85 & upwards...31*008 28956 31441 28*892 30*787 29*332 

All ages 2*305 2*132 2570 2*182 2.022 1*889 

* These figures are taken from the Supplement to the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Registrar General. 

12 
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Let us compare the mortality in a few of the London 
districts : — 

AVERAGE ANNUAL BATE OF MORTALITY (PER CENT.) 1851-40. 

Among Males, 

London Ken- St George, Bethnal White- 

Age. City. sington. Hanover-eq. Haokney. Green. chapel. Poplar. 

0—6 8-582 7-238 7-194 5-798 7-991 10-669 7-757 

5 1072 -794 -960 -746 -830 1*120 -933 

10 -547 -453 -894 -470 -353 -534 -665 

15 -442 -546 -344 -653 -513 -698 1*043 

20 -594 -811 -552 1-082 -809 -888 1098 

25 1015 1-003 -747 1-176 1011 1215 1-272 

35 2-028 1-414 1-456 1-272 1*455 2*089 1*652 

45 2-908 1-880 2-342 1-668 2-221 3*082 2*329 

65 5014 8-427 3985 3 126 3459 5-483 4-105 

65 8-207 7-473 8-317 7*279 7-809 9-794 7*526 

75 16-741 15092 17-081 14-251 18-213 18*816 14-406 

85 <fc upwards 31-773 29-878 43*701 34*656 27-669 30*418 42*761 

All ages .... 2-867 2-281 2187 2-118 2-457 3-017 2-542 

Among Females. 

0—5 7-359 6-242 6-200 ' 4-975 7-434 9-822 6809 

5 -881 -790 -930 -729 -779 1-046 -944 

10 -442 -889 -412 -418 -278 -321 -379 

15 -438 -436 -878 -419 -535 *404 -582 

20 -491 -475 -856 .463 «709 -788 -729 

25 -713 -681 -663 -755 -818 1-100 -993 

85 1-208 -952 -961 *988 1169 1*434 1*250 

45 1-754 1-406 1*640 1-878 1-624 2-295 1-759 

55 3-223 2-596 8111 2-519 3*352 8-876 2*887 

65 7-761 5-856 6-457 5-512 7-010 7-788 6-319 

75 15-890 13-112 14-401 13*580 14*683 16-626 13-688 

85 & upwards 31*360 29826 23330 29-716 24*374 81-101 30*972 

All ages .... 2*010 1*689 1*632 1*668 2*246 2-665 2*210 

> 

In Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and Poplar, where servants 
aged 20 and upwards are few, the number of young girls 
employed in that capacity must necessarily be rather large, 
and this fact may help us to explain the low mortality 
recorded among girls aged 10 — 20. In the richer neighbour- 
hoods, servants aged 25 — 45 are much more numerous than 
elsewhere. Then it must be borne in mind, that among the 
middle and richer classes it is quite usual in case of illness 
to take the benefit of country air, or even to go abroad ; this 
must further modify the death-rates materially. The country 
parishes, which have to bear their own mortality, and much of 
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that of London as well, may reasonably be expected to appear 
at a disadvantage in the Tables. 

If these remarks are correct, the London mortality among 
males should not be so much nor so generally depressed as 
that among females, because men are less employed in domestic 
servioe, and are more apt to settle permanently where they 
work. The exceptions are to be looked for in such places as 
the City of London (where there are many unmarried ware- 
house and office keepers, porters, &c.) and the West End 
parishes. It would appear that the favourable circumstances 
affecting the mortality of West End populations operate to 
about the ages 35 among males and 45 among females ; but 
in the other parts of the Metropolis such circumstances cease 
to have much influence about ten years earlier in life. 

The rates of mortality in Bethnal Green are at nearly every 
age lower than the average of London, but particularly so at 
ages 5 — 20. Whether this arises from the mode of life of a 
portion of the population being such as not to entail much 
exertion, but to allow of existence being protracted rather 
through the absence of rude shocks than from the possession 
of the vigour necessary for sustaining such, or from any other 
cause, is a curious question. 

Probably the fact that weavers commonly work "at home" 
may tend to make them care for their homes more than other 
workmen do, and their poverty almost necessitates a frugal 
and temperate mode of living, which again is characteristic 
of French people, and may be the less uncongenial to these 
descendants of French emigrants. In parishes where a 
rougher kind of work, better paid, has to be done, the 
tendency towards drunken excess and neglect of home 
comfort may largely contribute to aggravate mortality at 
all ages. 

The figures generally are consistent with the hypothesis 
that to some extent the country sends to London its 
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healthiest and receives from London its least healthy* in- 
habitants. Infants are least subject to such interchange, and 
persons aged 85 years and upwards are in general so well 
established, or their country ties are so far severed, that they 
do not readily remove. The mortality at these ages, although 
abated by reason of numerous invalids of the better class 
(particularly ladies) leaving town, is decidedly high in 
London, though on the whole the figures are less un- 
favourable than might well have been anticipated. 

It must not be forgotten that whilst inhabitants of London 
are constantly leaving town for the sake of their health, on 
the other hand special cases are continually arriving from the 
provinces for the benefit of the advice of London physicians; 
but in the absence of direct testimony as to the number of 
deaths among inhabitants of other places, temporarily living 
in London, I am inclined to believe it to be small. Possibly 
the deaths of London lunatics beyond the limits of the 
metropolitan division (at Hanwell and Golney Hatch) would 
alone be sufficient to balance such deaths. 

Dr. Farr has endeavoured, by apportioning the patients 
and deaths in hospitals rateably among the metropolitan 
districts, to arrive at approximately correct local death-rates. 
But such a process must be exceedingly rough and inaccurate. 
It leaves out of view the undoubted fact that the hospitals 
are much more largely occupied in proportion with cases 
from such parishes as St. George in the East, Stepney, 
Whitechapel, Olerkenwell, St. Luke, and St. Giles, than from 
the richer neighbourhoods^ In one instance, that of " West 

* Mr. Porter long ago drew attention to its being the custom of " persons whose 
" worldly circumstances allow of their doing so, to retire in the evening of their 
"days from the crowded city to the country." It may however he doubted 
whether such lives are on an average worse than those of persons of the like age, 
rich and poor, who have always resided in the country districts. 

tin order to shew that this is not a trivial objection, I have made the 
following calculation: — 

The deaths in ten years, 1851-60, excluding those in twenty-four principal 
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London," his corrected figures are simply incredible : 

D BATH-RAT KS PKE CENT. 

Ages. Males. Females. 

0—5 10-674 9-159 

5— 1116 1053 

10— -368 -104 

15— -181 073 

20— -505 -423 

The fact is, that a great number of deaths in St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital have been deducted from the "West 
London" mortality, and a few only added, to represent the 
rateable proportion, supposing. all London populations equally 
participated in hospital accommodation; but the fact being 
that far more than an average proportion of West London 

4 

hospitals, were 574,363 ; the deaths in hospitals were 36,110, making 610,473 
in all. 

To every 100 male deaths not occurring in hospitals there were 8 more in 
hospitals; to every 100 female deaths, 4$ more in hospitals. 

If, as I believe, the proportion of male deaths occurring in hospitals, to the 
total number of other male deaths, varies in different parishes from 5 or 6 up to 
12 or 13 per cent, then if an uniform addition of 8 per cent, were made, some 
districts would be represented as having a mortality 3 per cent, too high, whilst 
in others the mortality would be understated by 4 per cent. Imagine the ratio 
of male deaths in Kensington to be overstated, and that in Bethnal Green under- 
stated in an extreme degree, then the following rectifications would be needful : 
Kensington, 2*281 minus 3 per cent., or '07 gives 2211 true mortality ; Bethnal 
Green, 2*457 plus 4 per cent, or *10 gives 2*557 true mortality; and the 
difference instead of '176 becomes *346 against Bethnal Green. 

This illustration relates to the average death-rate, but at particular ages the 
inaccuracy becomes far more serious. Between the ages 15 — 55, to 72,963 male 
deaths not in hospital there were 16,581 in hospital, or 22} per cent. Some- 
thing like a variation from 10 or 1 5 up to 30 or 35 per cent, might appear if we 
could discover the true proportions belonging to different districts, and this 
would alter exceedingly the aspect of the figures. 

Dr. Farr has been at the pains to apply his correction at each interval of age 
and to the sexes separately, because the proportions of deaths in hospital vary so 
much. Without recorded facts to guide him in apportioning these deaths more 
accurately, he could not do better than adopt the method he has pursued ; but 
it is none the less true that until the needful corrections can be applied with 
greater accuracy, the rates of mortality as between one district and another will 
continue to be unreliable, especially between the ages 15 — 55 for males and 
10 — 25 for females. At these ages, probably, the calculated mortality in the 
richer parishes should be diminished, and that in tbe poorer parishes increased, 
in a very sensible degree. I do not think there would be any insuperable 
difficulty in arranging with the 24 principal hospitals to introduce a column into 
their registers of in-patients, shewing where each patient had lived before coming 
into hospital. Such former place of residence could then be inserted in every 
hospital certificate of death, and the numbers of deaths might be apportioned 
in conformity by the Registrar General. 
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people die in hospital, the calculated result could not fail to 
be wide of the mark. 

The ratios of deaths occasioned by Phthisis confirm my 
belief as to the reason of the low mortality in London 
between the ages 10 — 35, especially among females. 

In each of the ten divisions of the kingdom, a larger ratio 
of females than males died of this disease in 1851 — 60. The 

average mortality in all England was 

'258 males '277 females 

annually to 100 of either sex, but in London the order was 
reversed, becoming 

-329 males '249 females. 

In particular metropolitan districts the same fact was 

observable, the ratios being in 

Kensington '335 males '226 females. 

St. George, Hanover-square... '291 „ '193 „ 

London City 309 „ '230 

Bethnal Green '294 „ '214 

Poplar -289 , '228 

and similarly in every district except Kotherhithe. 

It would be too much to suppose that female nature is 
changed by residence in London. It is much more probable 
that many consumptive women quit London for the country. 
If it be true that females would naturally die in London, as 
elsewhere, at the rate of .019 more than males, then (assuming 
no males leave London because of this complaint) the female 
mortality ought to be *348 instead of '249 per cent. The 
difference *099 on a population of 1,375,943 females makes 
1,300 female deaths per annum, by Phthisis alone, transferred 
from London to country places. This estimate is perhaps 
too low, and the true number of both sexes may even exceed 
2,000 annually. 

I conclude that it would be a cautious estimate were we to 
assume that the deaths occurring at a distance from London, 
which would happen in London but for the migrations I have 
mentioned, are from 1,500 to 2,000 annually, — say about 800 
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to 1000 at ages 15 — 35, and from 600 to 1,000 at higher ages. 
The calculated ratios would be affected thus (adopting the 
lower estimate of the two) : 

Ten Ybabs, 1851-60. Ann. Ratio, $> Cbnt. 

Mean ^— — *■ * , ■ * — <* 

Population Registered Corrected Registered Corrected 

Ages. 1851-61. Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 

0—15 840,241 291,969 291,969 3*475 3475 

15—35 948,282 75,829 83,829 '800 *884 

35andupwards...794 > 589 242,675 248,675 8054 3180 

Totals 2,583,112 610,473 624,473 2363 2*418 

The average mortality in England being 2.216, the excess 
of metropolitan mortality above that average is according to 
the Tables *147, but by my supposition is really as much as 
'202. In a word, the London death-rate is 9 per cent, above 
the average, instead of being only 7 per cent, in excess. 

I have, as already remarked, adopted a low estimate of the 
correction necessary; and this because, in the first place, it is 
best to keep within bounds, and in the next, I do not wish to 
alarm too much those persons who, having hitherto implicitly 
relied on the returns, may now feel themselves on unsafe 
ground, and refuse to believe in conjectural rectifications. 
The following computations may help to establish that the 
figure is really moderate. 

In 1851 and 1861 the numbers of domestic servants in 
London, exclusive of inn servants, were 

Males. Females. 

Ages. 1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. 

Under 15 991 1,193 7,287 10,320 

16—20... 4,014 3,806 37,564 49,241 

20—25 4,410 3,840 40,440 47,625 

25—35 7,219 6,140 40,761 43,128 

35 and upwards. ..8,165 8,351 33,589 39,987 

Totals 24,799 23,330 159,641 190,301 

Assume that 60 per cent, of the female servants under 20 
years of age, 50 per cent, of those aged 20 — 25, and 25 per 
cent, of those aged 25 — 35, have "a home in the country," to 
which they return in case of serious illness. 
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Assume further that there are 60,000 families the ladies 
belonging to which are as likely as not to leave town* in 
case of serious illness, especially consumption; and that 
besides these there are other women in London, to the extent 
of at least one-seventh of the number of those servants who 
have country homes, who having come from the country, and 
not being firmly established in town, would likewise leave 
in case of serious illness, then 

Average female Number who would leave Number who 

population. town if seriously unwell. would remain 

r •*• x in town. 

Ages. Servants. Others. 

15—20 126,910 26,000 10,700 90,000 

20—25 144,081 22,000 10,100 112,000 

25—35 247,654 10,500 13,500 223,000 

35 & upwards 435,037 ... 24,000 411,000 

Annual Mortality pbb cent. 

t ■» > Approximate 

Calculated on Calculated on Annual deaths among 
actual reduced those who leave town. 

Ages. population. population. 

15—20 -543 765 280 

20—25 -648 833 267 

25—35 -875 972 233 

35 & upwards 2872 8040 730 

This table shews a probable mortality among sick persons 
who leave London of 780 females at ages 15-35, and 730 at 
higher ages ;t and adding about one-third for male deaths, 

• One-half of these are treated in the Table as certain to leave town. 

+ It will be noticed that these numbers are calculated on the assumption that 
persons who are fresh from the country are liable to as high a rate of mortality 
as other residents in London. This I consider is not the case, and I, therefore, 
prefer to lower the estimate to 650 females and 250 males at ages under 35, and 
about the same numbers at the higher ages. The ratios when thus corrected 
would be as under. 

Added for deaths at a Uncorrected ratios. Corrected ratios. 

distance, in 10 years. Ages. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

0—6 8-311 7*295 8-311 7 296 

6 -970 *921 *970 -921 

300 600 10 *452 *4l5 '477 *465 

860 2100 15 -626 *543 -703 -708 

760 2000 20 -831 »648 *897 *786 

600 1800 25 1-060 «875 1*079 '948 

460 1200 36 1-629 1*281 1*668 1348 

660 1160 46 2 468 1*806 2 521 1900 

560 1350 65 4*243 3*327 4335 3*604 

600 1450 66 8-522 6*969 8*700 7*320 

360 1050 75 17*189 14*961 17*622 15*730 

100 300 86 ft upwards 31*441 28*892 32*525 30*385 

5000 13000 

I conjecture that the corrections should be somewhat greater at ages 25-55, 
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the figures rise to the highest numbers estimated, without 
taking into account similar mortality at ages 10-15. 

A comparison of the mortality by Phthisis at the above 
ages in England and London, shews how probable it is that 
the above figures may be moderate ones. 

Average Population Deaths by Phthisis Annual Mortality 

England. in 1851-61. in 1851-60. percent 

Ages. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

15—20 915,583 929,333 21,950 32,670 240 352 

20—25 827,833 920,217 33,565 39,465 405 '429 

25—35 .........1,356,605 1,494,666 54,729 68,388 403 -458 

35 & upwards... 2,789,355 3.011,401 98,678 93,229 354 -310 

Average Population Deaths by Phthisis Annual Mortality 

London. in 1851-61. in 10 years 1851-40. percent. 

Ages. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

15—20 109,514 126,910 2,250 2,654 *206 *209 

20—25 115,314 144,081 4,211 4,057 365 282 

25—35 204,809 247,654 9,277 9,118 453 368 

35 & upwards ...359,552 435,037 20,022 14,075 '557 324 

Deaths by Phthisis constitute about half the total mortality 
at the ages 15-35. If the true female mortality by Phthisis 
were assumed to be fully one per thousand higher in London 
than the above ratios represent, the augmentation would not 
render it disproportionately greater than the male death-rates 
actually observed ; and I do not contend for a greater aug- 
mentation than about two per thousand by all causes at ages 
15-25, still less at ages 25-45. 

After all, estimates are best avoided ; and as the greater 
number of deaths happen at the ages under 10 years and 
above 45, the rates of mortality at those ages would seem 
to be the most likely to indicate with truth the insalubrity or 
healthfulness of particular localities. The wretched homes 
of the poor, especially in cities, tend to aggravate infantile 
mortality ; but many adults (especially men) spend their days 
too far from home influences to be much injured — nevertheless 
the turmoil and frequent excesses of town life are probably 

and smaller at the higher ages ; but I do not suppose they are very far from the 
truth. The mortality as corrected at ages 10-35 is on the whole lower than the 
national average, though far less strikingly so than would appear by the Registrar 
General's Tables. 
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considerably more trying than the quieter existence of the 
same class in rural parishes, and even the healthy immigrants 
into our large towns probably lose stamina as they advance 
in age— hence the excessive mortality after 45. 

Although I have gone so fully into the facts respecting 
London, it will perhaps be better not to rest my argument on 
a single instance, however important, and I therefore turn to 
the recorded mortality in several places containing many ser- 
vants and other persons who would not remain there in case 
of sickness. 

Bath. Cheltenham. Brighton. Oxford. Cambridge 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

0-5.... 6806 5*671 6029 5'268 8098 6998 7531 6571 6781 5896 

5 -693 '726 845 720 871 *908 '960 841 925 '734 

10 -484 509 802 397 419 457 '476 '441 *465 '371 

15 594 -614 '469 *578 612 519 '503 580 -758 *694 

20 954 603 *698 -581 989 *698 *500 673 '795 686 

25 1227 813 972 798 1160 919 1036 830 1.199 '816 

85 1667 1097 1212 1026 1*579 1224 1318 1255 1*650 1309 

45 2363 1572 1666 1*262 2120 1*583 2*424 1*660 2231 1*441 

55 3-646 2*732 8.202 2397 3722 2709 2854 3*143 8*383 2*303 

05 6658 6106 6630 5718 6*823 5753 7124 6281 7690 5161 

75 16-801 13-408 13*583 18*868 14*639 18*454 13108 11167 14*952 13*298 

85 &upw. 31-681 30*325 24*706 82807 37917 28'4l3 40*000 33*333 33*686 30870 

In Bath, Cheltenham and Cambridge the infantile mortality 
is under, in Oxford and Brighton above the average. In 
Oxford the mortality among males aged 20 — 25 is exceed- 
ingly low, and in Cambridge, where the rate is much higher, 
it is still under the average. In every case, the death rates 
among females aged 10 — 35 are under the average. And if 
we bear in mind that Bath, Cheltenham and Brighton are 
favorite places of residence for ladies of independent means, 
that Cheltenham is remarkable for its educational establish- 
ments, and that the fluctuating population of Brighton was 
not perhaps up to its average when the Census was taken 
either in J 851 or in 1861, some of the figures are easily 
accounted for. The most singular of those which remain 
unexplained are the high ratio of female deaths in Oxford 
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at the ages 55 — 65, and the high death rates in Cambridge 
among males at several periods of life. Referring to the 
causes of death we find — 



Oxford. Cambbidoe. 

16—25. 55— 65. 15—25. 55—65. 

Males FemalM Male* Female* Mate* Females Males Female* 

Mean Population, 1851-61.. 2358 2254 515 579 3184 8158 745 951 
Deaths in ten years 118 141 147 182 244 218 252 219 

Smallpox 4 8 — — 6 3 — — 

Scarlatina 1 3 — — 4 6 — — 

Diphtheria 1 — — — — — — — 

Typhus 7 15 4 2 82 28 6 3 

Cholera, Diarrhoea, <fcc 2 3 5 12 3 1 7 3 

Other Zymotic Diseases .... 5 3 3 4 7 4 6 6 

Cancer — 1 14 13 2 1 15 23 

Scrofula, <fec 64—1 5911 

Phthisis 53 67 24 21 111 109 50 26 

Hydrocephalus — — — — 1 — — — 

Diseases of Brain 6 9 26 28 13 15 42 82 

Heart Disease and Dropsy. 6 3 13 34 9 6 35 44 

Disease of Lungs 3 5 22 33 7 9 41 36 

„ of Stomach & Liver. 7 7 15 17 9 8 17 25 

„ of Kidneys 1—42 33 10 1 

„ of Generative Organs — 1 — 1 — — — 2 

„ of the Joints 2 — — — 10 — — — 

„ of the Skin — — 1 — — — — 1 

Childbirth and Metria — 5 — — — 11 — — 

Violent Deaths 9641 17 851 

Other Causes 5 I 12 18 5 2 17 15 

These figures are hardly of sufficient magnitude to afford 
results of much value ; but it does appear that among the 
young people at Cambridge Typhus and Phthisis were very 
fatal, whilst Cholera and diseases of the brain, heart and 
lungs chanced to be fatal to a considerable number of women 
aged 55—65 in Oxford. 

Generally, when striking irregularities appear on comparing 
local tables of death rates deduced from the experience of a 
series of years, there is room to imagine that such irregulari- 
ties may be owing to some epidemic ; but on referring to the 
tables of total deaths in each year, 1851 — 60, no epidemic 
would appear to have seriously affected either Oxford or 
Cambridge. 
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In schools, the mortality of children is usually low, because 
they often go from thence when seriously unwell. Thus the 
mortality in Easthampstead district (including Sandhurst) is 
low at the ages 15 — 25, so far as regards males — 

15— 20. ..males '284 females '906 per cent 

20—25... „ "427 „ -769 „ 

A very thorough investigation of the number and causes 
of deaths at different ages and in successive years is necessary, 
before reliable results can be had ; and local knowledge is 
here of great value, if carefully separated from the narrow 
prejudice which sometimes usurps its name. On the whole, 
as the statistics of small districts, subject possibly to special 
disturbances, can never be so reliable as those of large groups 
of districts, it is safest not to place much dependence upon 
them. Yet I would not be understood to speak slightingly of 
the mortuary statistics of single rural registration districts in 
general ; they Eire often very interesting and valuable. 

The accurate registration of " causes of death" is a 
desideratum towards which, I believe, we are constantly pro- 
gressing,* and a skilfully devised " nosology," or classification 
of such causes must certainly be of the greatest importance 
as facilitating such progress. I leave the medical profession 
to decide whether the forms at present employed are capable 
of much improvement. 

The statistics of deaths in 1860 — 61, arranged according 
to occupations, are perhaps hardly accurate enough to aid us 
in testing the value of the foregoing remarks. But it is well 
that a commencement should have been made in collecting 
and publishing such statistics. 

A test of the abnormal composition of particular popula- 
tions is furnished by the birth-rates. Where (as in London 
City and in St. George, Hanover Square) a large number of 

* See the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar General. (Appendix.) 
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persons are employed who, from the nature of their work, are 
necessarily in a state of celibacy, the birth-rate is low ; but 
where such is not the case, an average birth-rate, if not some- 
thing more, may commonly be expected in towns. 



Mean Births, Annual 

Population, 10 Tears, Birth-rate, 

1851—61. 1851—60. #1000 inhabitants. 

London City 50,743 11,821 283 

Kensington 152,977 45,217 296 

St. George, Hanover sq. . 80,500 20,763 25.8 

Bethnal Green 97,647 87,729 887 

Poplar 63,179 25,030 396 

It may farther be inferred from these figures that birth- 
rates even for entire cities must usually be somewhat 
depressed, in consequence of the excessive proportion of 
unmarried young persons employed. Here again the last 
Census gives us valuable information — 

Males (Age 25—65.) Females (Age 25—3-5.) 

Unmarried. Married. Widowed. Unmarried. Married. Widowed 

London City 1,508 1,751 87 1,988 1,923 130 

Kensington 3,807 8,161 152 10,956 10,008 714 

8. George, Hanover.sq. 3,212 8,789 86 5,766 4,524 313 

Bethnal Green 1,502 5,990 1(8 1,495 6,403 226 

Poplar 1,969 4,681 86 936 5,353 215 

London (Division) .. 67,471 144,209 2,743 88,340 165,210 8,829 

England and Wales.. 444,533 930,385 21,059 475,733 1,040,244 43,988 

Comment on these figures is almost superfluous. It is clear 
that the population of Bethnal Green is composed largely of 
natural families, whilst in Kensington the enormous number 
of domestic servants influences the figures as might have been 
expected. Any tendency to marry exceptionally late which 
may exist among the rich can scarcely be brought to a 
statistical test by the aid of the Census; but in Bethnal 
Green it is clear there must be a decided tendency to marry 
early.* 

* I have just noticed in the twenty-seventh Beport of the Registrar-General 
(page lxvii.) the following words, which indicate a belief that the apparent female 
mortality in London is reduced, for the reason I have assigned, below its true 
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Conclusion. 

I have now touched upon each of the subjects I proposed 
to speak of, and indicated very imperfectly their importance 
and the degree of accuracy attainable. In working out 
results, the statist must be prepared to find other causes of 
uncertainty besides those to which I have adverted, but I 
have endeavoured to describe the most serious ones, and I am 
sure that a certain degree of order and method founded on 
experience is of the first necessity in approaching a subject 
where so little ingenuity will often suffice to confuse the 
enquirer. Not only mere perversity or self-interest, but even 
a want of clearsightedness and perhaps some habitual bias of 
the mind or sheer carelessness will frequently lead writers to 
false conclusions, against which it is difficult to be sufficiently 
on our guard. 

I am especially anxious to assist in establishing and in 
making widely known, accurate bases for comparison of popu- 
lation statistics, since it is only by learning what is normal, 
by acquiring a true sense of the natural and symmetrical 
order which things tend to assume, that we can become com- 
petent to pronounce upon phenomena of any kind. And in 
doing this, I am solicitous to avoid the narrow pedantry which 
may sometimes imperceptibly steal upon statists more accus- 
tomed to consider figures from a mathematical point of view 
than to compare them with facts. 

amount. " Phthisis and bronchial complaints are more fatal both to men and 
" women in Liverpool and Manchester than in London. But if the Metropolis 
" is compared with ten other large divisions of England it is found that phthisis 
" is more fatal to males in London than in any other division, not excepting 
" the north-western counties, which include the towns just mentioned. But the 
" mortality of females from that disease is singularly low, partly perhaps because 
" domestic servants, shopwomen, and milliners, who have come from the country, 
"retire when health foils them to their native air. On the other hand the 
" death-rate from bronchitis and pneumonia, for both males and females, is high ; 
"it is higher in London than in any of the ten groups of counties." Bronchitis 
and pneumonia are most fatal in infancy and after 45, therefore London is not 
relieved of much mortality from these causes by migration. I think not London 
only, but Liverpool and Manchester also, would shew higher female death-rates 
from phthisis were it not for the reason given. 
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I might almost add, that statistical science performs its 
most important service to mankind, not by teaching truths, 
but by refuting and preventing the general acceptance of 
errors, especially on social questions. Be this as it may, it 
cannot be doubted but that many observations which are now 
matters of ordinary belief would still be fiercely contested, 
did no evidence exist of a statistical nature, to which refer- 
ence could be made.* 

* I hare noticed with surprise that the practice is not yet entirely disused of 
reckoning the ratios of births, marriages, and deaths not in centesimal pro- 
portions, but as "one in so many persons." These proportional figures are 
highly inconvenient for purposes of comparison, and I regret that the decimal 
form, which really cannot be excelled, should not be exclusively used. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Suggested Statistical Divisions. 



1. London. — The Registration Division of London, the counties of 

Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants (except Fordingbridge, Bingwood 
and Christchurch), Berks, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Hertford, Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, (except 
Mutford, Wangford, Bly thing, and Hoxne), Cambridge (except 
Wisbech and Whittlesey), and Northampton (except Peter- 
borough and Oundle). 

2. Birmingham — The Counties of Warwick and Worcester, and the 

districts of Tamworth, Lichfield, Penkridge, Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, West Bromwich, and Dudley in Staffordshire, 
Shiffnal, Madeley, Bridgenorth, and Cleobury Mortimer in 
Salop, Ledbury and Bromyard in Herefordshire. 
8. Bristol. — The Counties of Gloucester, Wilts (except Alderbury, 
Salisbury, Amesbury, Wilton, Tisbury and Mere), and Somer" 
set (except Yeovil, Taunton, Wincanton, Chard, Wellington, 
and Williton). 

4. Devon. — The County of Devon (except Totnes, Kingsbridge, 

Ply mp ton St. Mary, Plymouth, East Stonehouse, Stoke 
Damerel, and Tavistock), and the districts of Taunton, Chard, 
Wellington, and Williton in Somerset, and Stratton in Corn- 
wall. 

5. Dorset. — The County of Dorset, with Alderbury, Salisbury, Ames- 

bury, Wilton, Tisbury, and Mere in Wilts, Wincanton and 
Yeovil in Somerset, Christchurch, Bingwood, and Fording- 
bridge in Hants. 

6. Cobnwall.— The County of Cornwall (except Stratton), and the 

districts of Totnes, Kingsbridge, Plympton St. Mary, Ply- 
mouth, East Stonehouse, Stoke Damerel, and Tavistock in 
Devon. 
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7. Norwich.— The County of Norfolk, with Mutford, Wangford, 

Blything, and Hoxne in Suffolk, and Wisbech in Cambridge- 
shire. 

8. Lincoln. — The Counties of Lincoln (except Glanford Brigg, Caistor, 

and Loath), and Rutland, and the districts of East Retford, 
and Newark in Nottingham, Oundle and Peterborough in 
Northamptonshire, and Whittlesey in Cambridge. 

9. NoTTiNGHAM.-~The Counties of Nottingham (except East Retford, 

Newark, and Worksop), Leicester and Derby (except Hayfield, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Chesterfield, and Bake well), and the district 
of Burton-on-Trent in Staffordshire. 

10. Potteries. — The districts of Stoke-upon-Trent, Wolstanton, New- 

castle-under-Lyne, Leek, Cheadle, Uttoxeter, Stafford, and 
Stone in Staffordshire, and Newport in Salop. 

11. South Wales. — The Counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Car- 

marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, and Hereford 
(except Ledbury and Bromyard). 

12. North Wales. — The Counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, 

Denbigh, Montgomery, Flint, and Salop (except Shiffnal, 
Madeley, Bridgenorth, Cleobury Mortimer, and Newport), and 
the districts of Great Boughton and Nantwich in Cheshire. 

13. Lancashire. — The Counties of Lancaster (except Ulverston and 

Lancaster), and Chester (except Nantwich and Great Bough- 
ton), and the districts of Saddleworth in the West Riding, 
Hayfield and Chapel-en-le-Frith in Derbyshire. 

14. Leeds. — The Registration districts of Leeds, Hunslet, Bradford, 

Dewsbury, Wakefield, Pontefract, Hems worth, Barnsley, Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, Todmorden, Keighley, Otley, Skipton, and 
Settle, all in the West Riding. 
16. Sheffield. — The Registration districts of Sheffield, Wortley, 
Ecclesall Bierlow, Rotherham, and Done aster in the West 
Riding, Chesterfield and Bakewell in Derbyshire, and Worksop 
in Nottinghamshire. 

16. East Yorkshire. — The East Riding of Yorkshire, and the districts 
of Whitby, Scarborough, Pickering, Helmsley, Mai ton, and 
Easingwold in the North Riding, Tadcaster, Selby, Goole, and 
Thome in the West Riding, Glanford Brigg, Caistor, and 
Louth in Lincolnshire. 
K2 
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17. Nobxh Yorkshire. — The North Biding (except Whitby, Scar- 

borough, Pickering, Helmsley, Easingwold and Mai ton), and 
the districts of Teesdale, Darlington, and Stockton in Durham, 
Ripon, Fateley Bridge and Knaresborough in the West Biding. 

18. Newcastle. — The Counties of Northumberland (except Halt- 

whistle), and Durham (except Teesdale, Darlington, and 
Stockton). 

19. Carlisle. — The Counties of Cumberland and Westmorland, and 

the districts of Haltwhistle in Northumberland, Ulverston 
and Lancaster in Lancashire, Sedbergh in the West Biding. 



APPENDIX B. 

Concerning Density and Increase of Population in London. 

: VII— AREA, INHABITED OF THE CENTRAL 
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The results of Tables VII and VIII may be summarised as under, 
together with similar statistics for Woolwich and some adjacent 
portions of the Metropolitan Division not deemed to be parts of 
London. 

Woolwich, &c, 
Western. Eastern. excluded from 

Central. External. Central. External. Table VIII. 

Acres 4,210 80,802 2,758 27,842 10,189 

Houses 1841 64,447 64,608 66,771 72,513 4,405 

„ 1851 63,834 76,861 67,102 92,293 6,848 

1861 62,785 100,777 65,772 120,642 9,445 

Population 1841. ..595,205 392,914 484,248 489,894 83,566 

1851...62«,274 564,624 529,071 595,141 48,126 

„ 1861 ...628,325 757,269 525,554 815,163 77,678 



The circuit from Holloway by Hammersmith to Norwood is very 
little greater than tbat by Blackwall. But to be accurate, we should 
add Stratford and West Ham subdistricts (population 41,189 in 1861) 
to the eastern half, and the populations of the two moieties of London 
would then be nearly equal — say, 1,385,594 inhabitants in the western, 
1,381,906 in the eastern half. In 1841 the respective populations were 
988,119 in the western, 938,030 in the eastern moiety (including Stratford 
and West Ham). Population has, therefore, increased with the greatest 
rapidity on the eastern or unfashionable side, which bids fair to become 
more populous than the other. 

It will be observed that above 1,150,000 persons are located in the 
central districts, where, although in 1841 there was a little vacant 
building land, there can hardly be any space now for new houses, and 
the probabilities are in favour of a decrease in population rather than 
an increase, as docks, warehouses, &c, may be constructed where 
dwellings now stand. 

In the Western Central districts there are ten inhabitants, on an 
average, to each house ; in the Eastern, only eight. In the Western 
suburbs there are 7*5 inhabitants to each house ; in the Eastern, 68. 

The houses in the Eastern districts are doubtless smaller, but they 
are more numerous than in the West. In the Western fully-built 
districts (including, however, several of the Parks) there are about 15 
houses to the acre; in the Eastern area of a like character, 24 to 
the acre. 

Table IX shews the density of population in each of the Central 
districts. It will be observed that in most of them a certain degree 
of crowding has taken place, the average number of inhabitants per 
home having increased materially in the ten years 1841—51, and the 
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increase baring been general] j maintained in the next ten years. The 
highest density observed is about 800 persons per acre. 

If the external districts should ever be as densely peopled as the 
Central ones now are, their population will be four or five times as 
great as it now is ; for the present, therefore, the rate of increase in 
these districts is almost certain to be rapid. But it will vary in each 
case according to circumstances. Some of the external districts are 
almost covered with houses already; others possess immense reserves 
of land, much of it conveniently situate for building purposes. 

It should be remembered that ratios of births and deaths, calculated 
for districts, depend altogether on the population assumed as a divisor, 
and therefore, if anything like accuracy is to be attempted, censuses of 
the populations of great cities should be taken at intervals of three or 
four years, — say once or twice in the interval between the decennial 
censuses; or a register of dwelling-houses erected and demolished, 
annually published with the Registrar's Reports, would probably 
furnish material for a close approximation. 

If, on the other hand, a rough estimate of the actual populations of 
the different districts be desired, it may be had after this fashion : 

Kensington. Islington. Hackney. 

Births, 1850—52 (average) 8.658 3,170 1,818 

„ 1860—62 „ 5,672 5,456 2,721 

„ 1865 6,891 6,743 8,323 

Population, 1851 120,004 95,820 58,429 

1861 185,950 155,341 83,295 

Births to 1000 persons, 1851 ... 80*5 38-3 8M 

1861 ... 80*5 351 82-7 
Estimated population in 1665, 
assuming the ratio of births 
in that year to be the mean 
of the two figures above cal- 
culated 226,000 197,000 104,000 



TABLE IX.— NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PEB HOUSE AND FEB 

ACBE, AND NUMBER OF INHABITED HOUSES PEB ACBE, 

IN THE CENTBAL PABTS OF LONDON. 



APPENDIX C. 
Movement of Population in England and Wales. 



TABLE X.— SHEWING THE PBOBABLE NUMBER OF ENGLISH 
CHILDREN AGED 0-5 OH In JULY, 1801. 



The above Table was thus calculated. The children aged 4 — 6 on 
let Jul?, 1801, would average about 4J years old, and their births must 
have taken place in the year between 1st July, 1866, and let July, 185T. 
Assume as a basis, therefore, the mean number of births in 1656 and 

1857, and deduct the deaths among children aged — 1 in 1857, 1 — 2 in 

1858, 2—8 in 1B69, 3—4 in 1860, and part of the deaths at the age 
4 — 6 in 1861. Some of the children had been exposed to five years 
mortality, others to only four; therefore part ouly of the mortality 
occurring in the fifth year must be deducted, in order to obtain a just 
estimate. Proceeding in the same way. to ascertain tbe probable 
numbers of children aged 3 — 4, 2—3, 1—2, and 0—1 in July, 1861, 
the above Table is the result. 

The figures would exactly agree with those given by Dr. 1'arr in hiis 
paper (Statistical Journal, March, 1865), but that I have made a 
different allowance for the number of deaths deduc table in consideration 
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of the mortality in the year next preceding the Census. At all ages hat 
— 1 he has assumed that a moiety of a full year's deaths should he 
deducted. At that age he deducts very much more than a moiety, but 
does not explain the basis of his correction. I take it that when the 
mortality is constantly abating, as it is during the first five years, more 
than a moiety of a year's deaths must always fall within the calculation. 
Thus, of 12,000 children aged 0—1 at the Census — 

About 1,000 must have been born within a month, and average 

fifteen days old ; on these the heavy mortality of the first days 

of life has fallen. 
About 1.000 must have been born a month earlier, and average six 

weeks old ; these also have had their ranks much thinned. 
About 1,000 must be aged between ten and eleven months ; on these 

and on those a month older, almost a year's mortality has fallen, 

for the deaths in the last two months are comparatively few. 
To make up the year's deaths, the mortality which will happen to 
each rank of children before its attaining a full year has to be added* 
It is manifest this will be less than the mortality already sustained. 

Dr. Farr's own words are — " Of 1,000 children born simultaneously, 
" 851 live one year, 149 die, and 903 will on an average be found living 
" at a Census in the first year of their age;" i.e., of 149, being the 
deaths in the first year of life, 97 or rather less than two-thirds occur 
within the fractions of a year (averaging six months) preceding a 
Census, and the other 52 occur in the period (also averaging six 
months) after the Census, which the children have to pass before 
attaining a full year. I do not know how, in the face of this statement, 
he has happened to calculate that of 106,428 deaths among children 
under one year old, as many as 94,164 should be deducted as dying 
before the Census, reducing the births 690,227 to 596,063 living. I 
have preferred to deduct only two-thirds, or 70,952, leaving 619,275 
living. 

I have also, at the next three ages, preferred to calculate 60 per cent, 
of deaths before and 40 after the Census day, rather than divide the 
deaths equally between the two periods. At the age 4 — 5 I have 
adopted Dr. Farr's figure. 

The next consideration is, that the figures thus obtained represent 
the probable population on 1st July, 1861, whereas the Census was 
taken in April. Dr. Farr mentions that, in consequence of this, the 
births assumed do not correspond with the actual births from which the 
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Census numbers were derived. But they do not deviate widely on the 
whole, thus : 

Actual Births. 

1st Apr. 1856, to Mar. 3 1st, 1857 — 658,633 Assumed number, 660,262 

1857 „ 1858—663,600 „ „ 659,276 

1858 „ 1859—660,054 „ „ 672,681 

1859 „ 1860—697,529 „ „ 186,965 
„ 1860 „ 1861—673,801 „ „ 690,227 



»» 



3,353,617 3,369,411 

and if we reduce the estimated number of survivors by 15,000, sufficient 
allowance will probably have been made for the difference referred to. 

Dr. Fan* has pointed out that many children are registered as being 
one year above their real age, and also that infants are to some extent 
carried out of the country; besides which, a few may escape enumeration. 

If we assume that the births unregistered (independent of those of 
children whose deaths also are unregistered) amount to nearly 3 per 
cent, of the whole, say 18,000 per annum, then the following allowances 
can be afforded for these inaccuracies : — 

First, 2,000 per annum aged — 5 may be assumed to be carried out 
of the country, in excess of the numerous infants arriving with immi- 
grants from Ireland, Ac. The allowance for such would consequently 
be 5,000. 

Next, one in 200, or 13,200, might be allowed for infants who escape 
enumeration. 

Thirdly, 24,354 infants aged 0—1 
67,975 „ „ 1—2 

57,493 „ „ 2—3 

56,374 „ „ 3—4 

44,398 „ „ 4—5 

might be assumed to be returned as one year older than their real age, 
the total number of surviving children under five years of age being not 
2,688,380 but 2,763,380 by hypothesis, including the 5,000 assumed to 
be taken away by emigrants. 

I believe these figures are ample;* and, applying a similar gross 
correction locally, I find that the allowance for unregistered births in 
each Division, during the years 1851 — 60, may be fairly reckoned as set 
forth in the next Table. 

* Tt is true the births in the years 1851-56 which escaped registration were 
probably somewhat more numerous than 18,000 per annum, but in the absence of 
any reliable measure of the unregistered births during that peiiod, I prefer to avoid 
the risk of exaggeration. 
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The figures are not perfectly accurate, because the deaths amongst 
persons who are not residing in the division where they were born have 
to be estimated ; but since such persons are to a great extent people at 
the period of life when mortality is lowest (few of them comparatively 
being infants or aged), we are safe in assuming that the deaths amongst 
them can hardly be much more numerous, and, perhaps, are even fewer 
than are calculated above. 

Another source of inaccuracy (which is, however, of very secondary 
importance when dealing with large divisions), is the defective form of 
the Census of 185] as to birthplaces, which, as formerly explained, 
compels a resort to estimates. The figures shewn above (except the 
columns of births and deaths) relate to groups of civil counties (closely 
corresponding in their boundaries and population with the respective 
registration divisions), and not to the actual divisions. The migra- 
tions within such groups of counties correspond closely with those 
in the registration divisions, and can be ascertained with much less 
difficulty as the tables are now framed. To prepare a table founded 
on the figures for registration counties would be a work of so much 
labour, and the results would differ so little from those obtained as 
above-mentioned, that I have not considered the task to be one which 
I need undertake.* 

It will be seen that the number of emigrants leaving this country, 
less the number of persons of English birth returning from abroad, is 
estimated at 645,128. This figure results from the assumptions that 
180,000 births escaped registration, and that 158,750 deaths took place 
among strangers resident in this country. By increasing either figure 
we should augment our estimate of the number of emigrants to the 
same extent. 

The words of Dr. Fair with reference to emigration may here be 
quoted. He says — " The Emigration Commissioners have only dis- 
" tinguished the emigrants of English origin from the rest since 1853, 
" when their records shew that 454,422 English people of all ages left 
" our shores. The average annual number of English emigrants was 
" 56,803, and the number in the ten years, if this average is adopted 
14 for 1851—52, is 568,027. But the emigration of 1851—52 was heavy, 
" and it bore chiefly on the Irish people. At the Census, by applying 
" the proportion of later years, the emigrants were estimated at 640,316." 

* The chief difficulty is that the birthplaces of the inhabitants of the registration 
counties are not shewn in the last Census, but would have to be arrived at by adding 
together the figures for each separate district. 
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On the above shewing, I am inclined to think that 600,000 would be 
a fair estimate of actual emigration of persons of English birth from 
this country in 1851 — 01. To this must be added the increase in the 
numbers of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen abroad. The 
increase in question was from 126,561 to 162,273, and as probably more 
than 20,000 deaths occurred among this absent portion of our popula- 
tion, 55,000 must be added to the roll of emigrants. Then it is likely 
that 35,000 persons may have gone to Scotland and Ireland ; so that in 
all 690,000 English people quitted their country. 

Small numbers of persons travelling abroad, and emigrants who 
escaped being enumerated by the Commissioners, are still to be 
accounted for; but against these we may set a more considerable influx 
of returning emigrants, which was in all likelihood sufficient to diminish 
the total drain of native inhabitants to about 650,000, though in the 
absence of data it is only possible to hazard a conjecture. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to convince the enquirer that each 
of the estimates shewn in the tables is a near approximation to the 
truth. They in some measure support each other, and none can be 
very materially altered without producing results which would appear 
less probable than those shewn. Some little augmentation of the esti- 
mates of unregistered births and of deaths* seems to me to be probably 
justifiable, but I do not desire to exaggerate the movement of population, 
which is striking enough on the face of my estimates. Any change in 
the calculated number of deaths (441,500) among persons who reside 
out of their own division would affect both sides of the account — 
although not every division alike. 

I have paid no regard to possible omissions in the Census of Numbers, 
for these were doubtless as numerous in 1851 as in 1861, and at all 
events there is no knowing what degree of importance to attach to such 
omissions. 

I have assumed that the strangers resident in this country returned 
their birthplaces correctly ; but if, as Dr. Fan* suggests, many Irish 
returned themselves as English, something should be added to the 
calculated numbers of Irish immigrants and of English emigrants. 

The migration into and from particular divisions would appear to be 
less or more according to the boundary chosen. For example, a Lon- 
doner removing to Richmond counts as migrating out of his division ; 

* The calculations as to deaths would he much facilitated if the Census Tables 
exhibited the ages of all strangers Irish, Scotch, and others, living in our divisions, 
and not merely the ages of foreigners. 
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bat if the boundary of that division were a circle extending fifteen 
miles from St Paul's Cathedral, he and thousands of others would not 
appear in the tables as haying removed. * 

Again, it is certain that besides the 88,117 natives of London who 
emigrated, thousands of natives of other parts of England, settled in 
London, also emigrated from thence. The number of such emigrants 
serves to depress the nett immigration from the provinces into London 
to 200,996. It also diminishes the corresponding numbers of country 
people shewn to have emigrated from their own to other English 
divisions. If alterations were required to be made with a view to 
shew the actual emigration from each division, the figure 33,117 would 
have to be increased by transferring to it part of the other numbers 
making up 045,128 ; but the fact would still remain that, whether direct 
or vid London, the numbers of natives of the several divisions set down 
in the table had left this country. 
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APPENDIX D. 



Some Statistics of Lancashire and Cheshire. 



I have here gathered together a few tables as to birthplaces, ages, 
civil condition, births, deaths, and marriages, and migration within the 
North Western Division. I have adhered to the limits of that division, 
although I have elsewhere, on general grounds, suggested a somewhat 
different boundary ; purely for reasons of convenience, and because, 
after all, the two boundaries are not extravagantly unlike. 

Table XII is similar to Table XIX in Vol. XI of the Society's 
Transactions. The proportion of Irish and other strangers will be seen 
to have increased between 1851 and 1861 from 13 9 to 15'4 per cent, of 
the adult population; in Blackburn the proportion was doubled. 
Immigrants from the neighbouring counties were not relatively more 
numerous than in 1851, but the ratio of persons from a distance 
exceeding fifty miles had on the whole been augmented by 10 per cent. 

Table XIII resembles Table XX of the older series, with the excep- 
tion that it shews the percentages of total numbers of natives of 
different counties resident in the division, and not those of persons 
aged 20 years and upwards. The percentages of adults who have 
quitted the place of their birth are considerably higher than those of 
persons of all ages, including children. 

The relative numbers of strangers within the division who have come 
from beyond the fifty-mile limit will be seen to have sensiby increased, 
the numbers being — 

1851. 1861. 

Natives 925,423 1,072,630 

From counties within 50 miles 180,688 207,875 

beyond 50-mile limit 58,333 75,327 

„ Ireland, Scotland, and abroad 187,386 246,999 

Table XIV is on a new plan. It shews what I estimate to have been 
the nett influx of natives of other places and the nett efflux of natives 
of Lancashire and Cheshire during the ten years 1851 — 61. The 

L 
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numbers for 1851 have been corrected (by estimate) so as to shew 
approximately how many strangers there were in the civil counties at 
that time, and vice versa. 

It will be seen that from counties within the fifty-mile limit, a nett 
gain of 49,852 persons had been derived ; from other counties a nett 
gain of 12,689 persons. From beyond England and Wales there was 
an immigration of 115,623 against an emigration of Lancashire people 
numbering 88,1 32, the nett gain being therefore 27,491 persons. Total 
augmentation of population in excess of natural increase, 90,032 persons. 

Omitting all notice of the fact that many of the 1,935,579 natives of 
Lancashire and Cheshire living in the civil counties in 1851 were the 
descendants of Irish and other immigrants, it may be said that 78 per 
cent, of the inhabitants were then natives, and 22 per cent, were 
strangers. But these strangers included a larger proportion of adults 
than the natives, and it would be fair to suppose that nearly 30 per 
cent, of the subsequent births have occurred amongst them. Let us, 
however, adopt a lower figure, and imagine that as few as 150,000 of 
such children survived among the "native** population 'enumerated in 
1861. Then 2,264,618 "natives," reduced by 150,000, would leave 
2,114,618 genuine Lancashire and Cheshire people, — against 670,250 
strangers and 150,000 children of strangers ; together, 28 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The operation would take place thus : 

Natives. Strangers. 

In 1851 1,935,579 551,382 

Add corrected births, allowing 

for 250,000 children of 

strangers 799,600 250,000 

2,735,179 801,382 

Deduct deaths (l e8S 225,000, 
including 100,000 deaths 
among the 250,000 infants) 466,725 225,000 

2,268,454 576,382 

Deduct emigration 153,836 add immigration 243,868 

2,114,618 820,250 

In this calculation it is not noticed that the natives who emigrate 
doubtless include a few of the children of strangers ; but the extremely 
high death-rate assigned to these children must fully counterbalance 
that omission. And if in ten years the 1,935,579 natives only increased 
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to 2,114,618, whilst the 551,382 strangers increased to 820,250, it may 
be inferred that at no distant period the strangers and their descendant 
will outnumber the natives, if they do not do so already. 

It will be observed, on again referring to Table XIV, that the 
Division generally gains a greater number of immigrants than it sends 
emigrants to other English and Welsh counties. Denbigh is no 
exception to the rule, because the immigrants from " Wales (county not 
stated) " must come partly from that county, and are very numerous. 
The real exceptions are Durham, Glamorgan, Essex, the three Metro- 
politan counties, Sussex, and Hampshire. The figures for London 
itself are pretty evenly balanced. 

In what capacity Lancashire men go to reside in the two mining 
counties I cannot say; but there are some hundreds of soldiers at 
Aldershot, Chatham, and Portsmouth, who were born in the North- 
western Counties, and whose removal from other quarters may partially 
account for the small augmentations of Lancashire men elsewhere 
observed. The unusual increase in the neighbourhood of London 
arises perhaps from the erection of new suburbs, in which persons 
arriving from a distance are apt to take up their abode. The number 
of wealthy natives of the North-western Division, who remove to the 
Southern Counties for the sake of a more agreeable residence, seems 
less striking than might have been anticipated ; the increase in Sussex 
is probably of that character, and in London the proportion of natives 
of Lancashire is much more considerable in the Western than in the 
worst of the Eastern districts. 

It will be observed that the Table before us exhibits the final result 
of various migrations, in many cases not direct from Lancashire to the 
places where additional numbers of natives of that county are found, 
but not the less requiring a total exodus from Lancashire equal to that 
stated in the Table, and indicating by such result the localities which 
are ultimately most attractive for Lancashire people. Thus, if one 
native of Lancashire had removed from that county to Yorkshire, and 
another then resident in Yorkshire had removed to Durham, the Table 
would shew the nett result only, viz., one Lancashire man gained by 
Durham and lost by Lancashire. 

The Table might be expanded at pleasure by ascertaining the 
approximate loss or gain of Lancashire people in each registration 
district out of Lancashire, and the loss or gain of strangers in every 
registration district in Lancashire. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
attempted; indeed, so far as I am aware, this is the first enquiry 
L2 
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founded on tbo census of birthplaces which has been directed to the 
subject. 

Table XV shews the estimated number of unregistered births in the 
years 1856—61 in each district. These figures are of assistance tons 
in correcting our estimate of the nett total of immigration or emigration 
into or from each registration district, and also in connection with 
birth-rates. 

In preparing this Table the method described in Appendix G has 
been adhered to. The number which it is estimated should be living 
differs by 3,400 from that shewn in Table X, just as 2,688,380 is 
reduced to 2,673,380. The number of children ascertained at date of 
the Census is increased by 2J per cent., just as 2,700,782 is increased by 

5,000 children taken away by emigrants. 
13,200 „ supposed to have escaped enumeration. 
44,398 „ supposed to have been incorrectly returned 

as aged five years and upwards. 

Total 62,598 

In the working out of these figures irregularities of a contradictory 
character appear. In several districts the computed numbers of 
children, derived from the numbers of registered births and deaths, 
are actually greater than those ascertained at the Census, plus the 
allowance of 2£ per cent. In these cases it is possible that more than 
the usual numbers have been inaccurately returned as aged fully five 
years ; from some of the districts, such as Stockport and Macclesfield, 
whole families have doubtless migrated ; and again, more than one in 
two hundred may have escaped enumeration. Be the cause of the 
irregularity what it may, we should not be justified in supposing that 
many unregistered births can have occurred in those districts which 
shew, per hypothesis, less than none. 

On the other hand, the figures for Liverpool and West Derby shew 
such excessive proportions of unregistered births as must needs excite 
suspicion of error. And bearing in mind the prodigious immigration 
into Liverpool from Ireland and other places not far distant, it may 
well be supposed that the immigrants bring far greater numbers of 
children than the emigrants take away. If we were to assume that 
3,000 children under five years of age, not being natives of Liverpool or 
West Derby, were enumerated there in 1861, the computed number of 
unregistered births would still be 7,699 or 93 per cent. 

Guided by these and similar considerations, I have, in constructing 
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Table XVI, somewhat modified tbe ratios of unregistered births 
assumed to have occurred. 

Table XVI shews the nett immigration or emigration just referred 
to, assuming equal numbers of male and female births to have been 
unregistered, and that the numbers unregistered in 1841 — 50 amounted 
to 75,000, or 50 per cent, more than the total number roughly estimated 
to have escaped registration in the succeeding decennium. The cor- 
rections applied in this Table are in a great measure conjectural, but 
probably give a truer notion of the actual result of the migrations 
which took place between 1841 and 1861 than could otherwise be 
attained. 

Columns are added to shew the estimated immigration from a 
distance into each district. These are arrived at by the method used 
in constructing Table XIV, and may be considered reliable. 

Table XVU is like Table XXV of the old series (Vol. XII of the 
Society's Transactions). But Table XVIII, which is on a new plan, 
sets the civil conditions of the population in a clearer light. In it the 
married population at all ages is treated as an unit, and the relative 
proportions of unmarried, married, and widowed persons at three 
periods of life are shewn. The ratios of the unmarried vary exceedingly, 
and a Table of Occupation Statistics would be highly interesting as 
throwing light on the causes of these dissimilarities; but to do justice 
to the subject, an entire paper at the least should be devoted to it. The 
proportions of widows will be seen to bear out my opinion formerly 
expressed, that the high mortality in Liverpool and Manchester is the 
principal cause of the unusual disparity there observed between the 
numbers of widowers and widows. 

The excess of female population, it will be seen, does not consist, as 
is often romantically supposed, of maidens who can find no partners, 
but of widows, many of them of advanced age. 

Table XIX, shewing the proportions at the higher ages to 100 
children under 10 years of age, resembles Table XXVI of the old 
series. With a somewhat diminished mortality and a sustained birth 
rate, the proportion of children has increased, and that of adults has 
consequently diminished, the more strikingly because the number of 
immigrants was less considerable in 1851 — 61 than in the preceding 
10 years. But the demand for the labour of girls in the eastern region 
has been such as to attract great numbers, and by that means nearly 
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maintain the proportion of females above 10 years of age to children 
at the high point at which it stood in 1851. 

Tables XX and XXI are continuations of Tables XXIX and XXX 
of the old set, — similarly without any correction for unregistered births. 
The proportions of births to one marriage are, however, omitted, as not 
answering any useful purpose, now that we are for the first time 
enabled to compare the numbers of legitimate births with those of 
married women under 45 years of age. 

The ratios of births, it will be seen, are low in Manchester and other 
important towns in the eastern region, and especially low in Liverpool.* 
They are extraordinarily high in Wigan and Ulverston, and are far 
above the national average in most of the rural districts. 

In explanation of these facts it may be noted — first, that wherever 
married women are extensively engaged in laborious occupations, and 
indeed wherever the mortality among infants is excessive, it may 
reasonably be supposed that miscarriages and still-births are also 
excessively numerous. The conceptions may, it is submitted, be not 
less numerous relatively in Liverpool than elsewhere, but fewer termi- 
nate in the birth of a living child. 

In the next place, allowance must be made for the unusual numbers 
of births unregistered, especially in Liverpool. 

If these explanations taken together be not adequate, there is still 
another to be offered before we accept the idea that the fecundity of the 
women of the large towns is naturally less than that of country women. 
It is that, whether the American practice of abortion, which appears to 
have attained awful proportions in New York and Boston, or the French 
practices tending to hinder conceptions, have found favour with the 
socialist and materialist element amongst the lower classes of our large 
towns, either would diminish, to an extent we cannot measure, the 
number of living births. 

The high proportions of births to the female population of mining 
districts is, perhaps, the result of a laxity of manners, which, while 
occasioning many illegitimate births, also leads to the marriage of girls 
who bear children rather than of those who do not. On this and 
many other points local information would be very interesting. 

The following figures, shewing the ratios of births in the eleven 

* It seems that the registered numbers of illegitimate as well as of legitimate 
births are few in Liverpool. It has been seen that many births escape registration ; 
and then prostitution rather than seduction is the vice of great cities. 
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divisions in 1851 — 60, will throw some light on the question, as to what 
may be considered normal ratios. 

Births legitimate Legitimate births 

and illegitimate to every 100 

Division. to every 100 married women 

women under 46. 
aged 20-45. 

I.— London 15 1 25*3 

II.— South Eastern 17*3 272 

ITL— South Midland 18-7 280 

IV.— Eastern 186 26*9 

V.— South Western 174 28*3 

VI.— West Midland 196 289 

VII.— North Midland 194 284 

VIII.— North Western 184 283 

IX.— York 200 291 

X.— Northern 206 300 

XL— Welsh 19-3 297 

England and Wales ... 18*2 280 

The proportions of marriages to bachelors and widowers aged 20—45 
are also given in Table XXI, instead of, as formerly, the ratios per 100 
bachelors of all. ages. The effect is to diminish the disparity which 
appeared to exist between the marriage rates in the rural and town 
districts. It is nevertheless sufficiently evident that marriages are 
more frequent, in about the proportion of 7 to 5 or 6, in the manufac- 
turing and commercial than in the agricultural districts. 

The most striking lesson to be derived from this column is, however, 
that the ratios of marriages are even less reliable than I supposed when 
I wrote the remarks in the body of this paper. In Oldham, the 
marriage rate seems to be very low, yet Oldham contaius a full pro- 
portion of young married people, and the proportion of births to 100 
women aged 20—45 is higher than in Manchester. The reason is not 
far to seek. Most marriages are celebrated at the residence of the 
bride. Now although many inhabitants of Oldham marry in their own 
town, it would be wonderful if a large proportion did not find wives in 
the neighbouring City of Manchester. Hence the marriage rate in 
Manchester represents to a certain extent the marriages of men from 
Oldham and other neighbouring places, and as no corresponding num- 
ber of Manchester men would appear to be married in Oldham, the rate 
in the latter place represents far less than the true force of the tendency 
to marry. It may be asked, how do the rest of the Oldham women 
become wives, the marriages solemnized there being too few in com- 
parison with the total number of unmarried women, and yet there 
being no excess of spinsters? The explanation may be, that whilst 
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many wives are brought thither, spinsters go thence in considerable 
numbers to other not distant places, where employment suitable for 
them may more readily be obtained. 

The only manner in which ratios less misleading, as to the pro- 
portionate numbers of marriages, could be had, would seem to be by 
classifying marriages under the districts in which the bridegrooms 
resided before marriage. This would however involve considerable 
labour, and might not be productive of any commensurate benefit. 
Even then the ratios would not in every case represent the tendency of 
the general public to marry, unless soldiers' marriages were separately 
dealt with. The following Table will make this clear : — 



The greater part of the soldiery being bachelors under 45 years of age, 
it will be obvious how powerfully their exclusion from the calculation 
would tend to bring up the ratio of marriages in the South-eastern 
Division to the national standard. 

Table XXII resembles Table XXXI of the old series, but as the 
Government Tables (SuppUmmt to Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Regiitrar-Q&neraty furnish the ratios of mortality at a greater number of 
ages, I have availed myself of them. 

What I have elsewhere said, as to the circumstances which render 
these ratios somewhat unreliable at the ages 10-45, should be borne 
in mind in perusing these figures. It is manifest that the necessary 
corrections, could they be made, would generally tend to add to the 
apparent rates of mortality in the eastern and western regions, and to 
Abate them in the others ; so that, for example, the high female death 
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rates in Macclesfield inadequately represent the sacrifice of life amongst 
women resident there. 

Lunatic asylums at Lancaster, Manchester, Warrington, Prescot, 
Chester, and Stockport, and hospitals at Manchester, Liverpool, Wirral, 
Chester, and Stockport, contribute to augment the apparent mortality at 
those places. 

Before quitting the subject of death-rates, it may be well to refer to 
the different and sometimes contrary fluctuations in the numbers of 
deaths at different ages. 

Thus, in England and Wales the following numbers of deaths wore 
recorded : — 

Males. 
Yeah, Aged 0-10. Aged HW5. JftJjJJ**,. Total. 

1856 93,311 55,832 49,732 198,875 

1857 101,712 57,540 53,104 212,356 

1858 111,789 59,771 55,660 227,220 

1859 109,520 59,479 54,577 223,576 

1860 98,363 58,802 58,073 215,238 

1861 105,403 59,754 57,124 222,281 

1862 105,183 60,915 56,524 222,622 

1863 120,861 63,474 57,868 242,203 

1864 119,306 69,711 64,602 253,619 

1865 117,206 70,657 64,355 252,218 

Here we may remark an increase of 10 per cent, in the deaths at the 
higher ages (in 1863 — 65), accompanied by a diminished mortality 
among children ; and (in 1860 — 63) an increase of 20 per cent, in the 
deaths among children, accompanied by a decrease of deaths among 
the aged. 

The wet, cold year 1860 was in fact favourable to infant life, 
especially to infants in crowded neighbourhoods, but quite otherwise to 
persons aged 55 and upwards. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to expect that in the Weekly Returns 
deaths among children and old people should be distinguished ; but it 
is certain that any sensible increase in the mortality at the ages 10 — 55 
is more severely felt than a more considerable augmentation at lower or 
higher ages would be. 
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TABLE XIII.— BIRTHPLACES OF INHABITANTS IN 1861. 



Couxtxbs Proper, &c, 
whbbr Born. 



Lancashire 
Cheshire . 



Totals. 



Cumberland 

Westmoreland , 

Yorkshire ..... 

Nottingham 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Montgomery 

Merioneth 

Carnarvon 

Anglesey 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Wales, county not stated 
Islands in British 8eas . 



Living in Lancashire and Cheshire 
(Registration Counties.) 



Under SO 
yrs. of age. 



975,916 
206,348 



1,182,264 



Totals. 



Northumberland 

Durham 

Lincoln 

Rutland 

Leicester 

Warwick , 

Worcester , 

Hereford , 

Radnor 

Brecknock 

Cardigan 

Pembrok e 

Carmarthen 

Glamorgan 

Monmouth 

Gloucester 

Oxford 

Northampton 

Huntingdon. 

Cambridge 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Essex 

Middlesex, extra metropolitan 

London 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Buckingham 

Berks 

Wilts 

Somerset 

Devon 

Cornwall 

Dorset 

Hants 

Surrey, extra metropolitan 

Sussex ■ 

Kent, extra metropolitan 

England, county not stated 



Totals, 



Scotland 

Ireland 

Brit. Colonies & East Indies. 

Foreign Parts 

Born at sea 



Totals .. 
Grand Totals 



3,400 

2,510 

27,176 

1,345 

5,761 

8.280 

2,478 

354 

182 

776 

624 

1,641 

5.079 

2,407 

1,163 



63,176 



929 

1.418 

1,250 

34 

770 

2,941 

907 

252 

31 

34 

132 

191 

55 

308 

310 

1,340 

228 

667 

181 

760 

624 

401 

369 

119 

6,279 

150 

208 

341 

197 

273 

795 

985 

392 

202 

658 

238 

307 

763 



26,039 



9,472 

46,082 

2,267 

3,284 

125 



61230 



Aged 20 yrs. 
& upwards. 



860,848 
211.782 



1,072,630 



1,332,709 



15,265 

9,817 

77,936 

5,105 

20.444 

19,906 

13,108 

2,233 

1,173 

3,134 

3.389 

7,998 

12,054 

11,124 

5,189 



207,875 



2,648 

2,646 

4,396 

188 

2,800 

5,958 

2,798 

970 

119 

101 

491 

795 

295 

540 

571 

4,065 

971 

1,780 

393 

1,097 

2,303 

2,004 

1,293 

398 

15,268 

554 

653 

1,007 

807 

1.140 

3.012 

4,126 

1,765 

831 

2,010 

816 

1,195 

2,523 



75 327 



33 210 

199,961 

3,223 

10,254 

351 



246,999 



All Ages. 



1,836,764 
418,130 



2,254,894 



1,602,831 



18,665 

12,327 

105,112 

6,450 

26,205 

28,186 

15,586 

2,587 

1,355 

3,910 

4.013 

9,639 

17,133 

13,531 

6,352 



271,051 



3,577 

4,064 

5,646 

222 

3,570 

8,899 

3,705 

1,222 

150 

135 

623 

986 

350 

848 

881 

5,405 

1,199 

2,447 

574 

1,857 

2,927 

2,405 

1,662 

517 

21,547 

704 

861 

1,348 

1,004 

1,413 

3,807 

5,111 

2,157 

1,033 

2,668 

1,054 

1,502 

3286 



101,366 

42,682 

246,043 

5,490 

13,538 

476 



308,229 



ISS&Z £•"$ 



England 
and 

Wales. 



[2,935,540 



1,966.038 
467.383 



North 

Western 

Division. 



934 
89-5 



2,433.421 92-7 



213,754 

70,101 

1,999,942 

303,082 

349,133 

683.151 

284,162 

77,590 

43,573 

95,377 

59,643 

105,781 

77,101 

27,461 

18,423 



4,408.274 



329303 
407.552 
447,488 
26,977 
265,012 
499,620 
316,913 
137,696 
32,715 
62,138 
83.210 
107,656 
136,453 
225,737 
141.303 
490,883 
197,891 
246,805 
73,354 
193,044 
500,909 
400.604 
437 494 
132,604 
2,061,093 
192,461 
141,497 
193.891 
196,2-23 
305,871 
499 191 
627,718 
390,851 
209,340 
442.122 
221,151 
372.323 
549.0*5 
102 

12,296,780 



169,202 

601,634 

51,572 

101,832 

3,509 



927,749 



20,066,224 



8-7 

176 

53 

21 

75 

41 

5-5 

3-3 

31 

41 

67 

9-1 

22-2 

49-3 

34-5 



61 



11 

1-0 

1-3 

•8 

1-3 

18 

1-2 

•9 

•5 

•2 

•7 

•9 

•3 

•4 

•6 

11 

•6 

10 

•8 



•6 

•6 

•4 

•4 

10 

•4 

•6 

•7 

•5 

•5 

•8 

•8 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•6 



1 



•8 



252 
40-9 
10 6 
133 
136 



332 



14-6 



TABLE XVI.-MOVEMENT OF POPULATION (NETT IMMIOBATION OB 
EMIGRATION) ASSUMING THE UNBEGI8TEBED B1BTH8 TO HAVE 
BEEN 79,000 IN 18*1-50, AND 50,000 IN 1801-60. 



TABLK XVII— CIVIL CONDITION OF ADULT POPULATION IN i 



■o figures represent Emigration in e: 



TABLE XVII— CIVIL CONDITION OF ADULT POPULATION IN 1861. 



TABLE XIXv— POPULATION OF EACH BEX AT THE HIQHEB 

AGES TO EVERY 100 CHILDREN DNDEB TEN 

YEARS OF AGE IN 1661. 
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TABLE XX. 
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NOTICE OF A MEDLEVAL SIGNACULUM OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS, EDWYN AND ECGWYN. 

By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 

(Bead 25th Febbdabt, 1860.) 



Since the Reformation of our national Church in the 16th 
century, and the consequent abolition of the fasts and anni- 
versary days of most of its earlier saints, these anniversaries 
have lapsed into general oblivion. In a very limited number 
of instances " offices" were continued in reference to such as 
still retained a strong hold upon the veneration of the com- 
monalty ; but in nine cases out of ten, it is to the Old English 
Calendar,* or Chambers's Book of Days, the student must 
turn, even for such names as Edwyn and Ecgwin, which 
represent men, not merely famous in the annals of the Church, 
but held for many centuries in the greatest esteem and rever- 
ence throughout the land, and most deservedly so as regards 
Edwyn, one of the first Christian Sovereigns in England. 

These saints, the one fourth King of Northumbria, and the 
other third Bishop of Worcester, lived nearly half a century 
apart, yet there would appear to have been some connection 
between them, apart from their respective positions as kingly 
patron and high dignitary in the church, inasmuch as a relic 
has been found, — and in this very county, though as yet un- 
published, — in which the two are introduced into an associa- 
tion so close, as rarely to be encountered save in cases of 
contemporary lives. 

* It wiU be found in the Catholic Almanack for 1687, and in old Manuals, 
1706 and 1721 ; also in the Paradise of the Soul, 1720 ; Emblems of Saints, 
second edition, 1860, by F. C. Husenbeth, D.D., who reprints it, but publishes 
no emblem or symbol of either saint in question, such being then unknown 
in art. 
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About the month of August, 1863, a lady-neighbour of 
mine, accompanied by her son and some young friends, was 
" naturalising" in the deeply-worn gully of a rivulet, when a 
very tia-natural appearance for a while distracted her attention 
from ferns and wildling flowers and other gems of earth. The 
brook, through long drought, had almost run itself dry, and 
upon crossing it by some large stones, between two of these 
an anomalous object appeared, protruding. Upon extraction 
from this place of lengthened confinement it was covered by 
muddy oxidation, yet the finder was confident something 
uncommon lay beneath, and the skittish jokes of the young 
ladies upon the remains of a child's tin plate, bought at a 
fair, fortunately passed unheeded. The streamlet scarcely 
exceeds half a mile in length and debouches into the Kibble, 
at one of its numerous northern bends (N.W. of Balderstone 
Hall, on- the opposite or southern bank) after running through 
a portion of the Elston district, about half-way between Kib- 
chester and Preston. The locality, owing to its peculiar 
geographical position and the marshy character of the ground, 
is one of the most secluded from the " busy haunts of men" 
that can well be imagined for a valley in populous mid- 
Lancashire — lying quite out of the track of travellers and 
railway navvies — and the nearest road being several miles 
distant. Nevertheless, near the mouth of the brook, a 
ford aoross the Eibble existed in former times, and the 
fact is of importance in connection with the probable loss 
of the relio from the person of some pilgrim or other mediaeval 
traveller. 

When oleaned, the object not only displayed a singular 
shape, but effigies, symbols, and inscriptions, which caused it 
to be submitted to the inspection of several local antiquaries ; 
though beyond a short descriptive paragraph in the Preston 
Chronicle, no further attention was called to a truly historic 
relio, which I venture to claim as one of the most interesting 
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and novel of its, at all times, very curious class of remains, 
which has ever been discovered in our land. 

The religious signacula of the middle ages — commonly 
designated " pilgrims signs" — were manufactured by the 
monkish custodians of the numerous shrines of the Virgin 
and other Saints of repute, and sold to the innumerable de- 
votees and other visitors who flocked thereto. They were 
cast in pewter or lead (apparently for cheapness, the real seals 
with few exceptions being produced in latten) and in various 
shapes, but were invariably provided with loops for suspension 
to the hat or other portion of the dress. So abundantly 
were these tokens purchased in the superstitious times in 
question that even Koyal pilgrims were accustomed to return 
like the one described in the Vision of Piers Ploughman, — 

" A bolle and a baggo (bottle and bag) 

He bar by his syde (bore) 

And hundred of ampuUes (ampullae) 

On his hat seten (set or seated) 

Signes of Synay (Sinai) 

And shelles of Galice (Galilee) 

And many a crouche on his cloke (cruise, or water bott'e) 
And keyes of Rome 
And the vernycle before 
For men sholde knowe 
And 86 hi hue signes 
Whom he sought hadde."* 

Most of the published examples of which we have any 
authentic account have been found during the dredging of 
some piece of water — river, stream, or lake — and the sedi- 
mentary deposit into which they have sunk or from other 
causes become covered by, has generally proved an important 
element in their preservation. 

The Ampulla was a particular and comparatively rare form 
of these signs, manipulated in imitation of the bottle-shaped 
vessel — the Ampoulle — likewise made of pewter, in which was 
stored the Chrism or holy balsamic oil, consecrated for use in 

• Wright's Ed. 
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some of the most important rites of the Church, as baptism 
and extreme unction — hence the later name of Chrismatory. 
The French name ampoulle, or the Latin ampulla, was com- 
monly applied to the sign — more or less a fac-simile in minia- 
ture, which being formed hollow, was supplied, at the cost of a 
considerable benefaction to the priest, with a drop or two of the 
sacred balsam. One of the outer surfaces usually displays an 
effigy of the saint at whose shrine the sign has been pur- 
chased, the other occasionally remaining plain, but more fre- 
quently it bears a religious symbol or emblem. Mr. J. G. 
Nichols, in his Pilgrimages to St. Mary of Wahingham and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury,* incidentally remarks : — " The 
"pilgrims' ' ampulles' were probably brought from Rheims, 
" where the kings of Franco were usually crowned and 
" anointed from the sainte ampoulle there preserved." This 
opinion we cannot entertain, for though, as stated, this class 
of the religious insignia are rare in proportion to others, yet 
they have been found in all parts of Britain, and so diversely 
formed, that no doubt can be reasonably entertained of their 
insular fabrication, and two of the best proofs of this repro- 
duction are our example from the Kibble, and the next in 
point of size, which, preserved in the rich museum of local 
antiquities at York, is said to have been dredged from the bed 
of the Ouse, and bears the head of St. Thomas a Beckett 
Philip de Gommines, speaking of the deathbed of Louis XI, 
says,J — " The holy vial of Eheims, which had never been 
" removed before, was brought to his Chamber at Plessis, and 
" stood when he died upon the head of his cupboard ; for he 
" intended to be anointed with it again, as he bad been at his 
" coronation. Some were of opinion that he intended to have 
" anointed himself all over ; but that was not likely, for the 
" vial was but small, and no great store of oil in it. I saw it 
" myself at the time I speak of." 

* Westminster, 8vo, 1849. + Coll. Antiqua, IT, 48. } Ibid. 
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The sign before us is an ampulla of the largest size hitherto 
found, being three inches in width, and originally measuring 
from four to five inches in height ; but the upper portion is 
fractured and one of the lateral loops is wanting. The perfect 
unity and congruity of the whole character of this relic forbids 
any doubt as to its genuineness, — a remark unfortunately 
necessary in these days of false objects, mostly not forgeries, 
but monstrous; they are absurdly designed and inscribed 
articles in lead or tap-metal, which, by some means difficult 
to ascertain, have been scattered by the London manufacturers 
over the length and breadth of the country.* Our example 
also dates from as early a period — say the twelfth century — 
as any described or illustrated by our honorary member, 
Mr. Eoach Smith; for it is to that indefatigable antiquary 
that the archseological world is indebted for the recognition 
of and first dissertations upon/this class of mediseval relics.t 

It bears an effigy upon either face, and but for priority of 
existence in the saints, opinions might have differed as to 
which claimed the honour of the obverse. Giving this tc 
the martyr-king, we find Edwyn — sometimes styled the 
Great — fourth king of Northumbria, crowned and enthroned, 
with a sceptre held in the right hand and leaning upon the 
shoulder, and a sword in the left, whilst flowered draperies 
complement the configuration. The inscription — carried 
round the ampulla, almost from loop to loop — is composed 
chiefly of Roman characters of large size, and reads — 

"SIGILLVM . SANCTI . EDWINI . REGIS . P . MARTIRIS."* 

(The sign of Saint Edwyn, King and Protomartyr.) The 
reverse represents Egwyn, one of the earliest Bishops of 
Worcester, and the founder of Evesham Abbey. He appears 

• No forgeries of pilgrims 1 signs have as yet been recognised, a result occa- 
sioned, doubtlessly, through the inability of procuring examples ; hence the 
invented types referred to. 

+ Coll, Jntiqua, I, p. 81, et seq, ; II, p. 43, et seq. ; IV, p. 165, et seq. — each 
notice being well illustrated with numerous examples, English and Continental. 
The examples first exhibited were dredged from the Stour, at Canterbury. 
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mitred and enthroned under a canopy, and in fall canonicals, 
with the episcopal staff or crosier in his right hand. At bis 
left side is a fish, holding in its mouth the handle of a key— 
symbols which only the extraordinary story of Egwyns life 
can properly elucidate. The inscription, which is in similar 
characters to that on the obverse, runs — " sigillvm . sancti . 
"egwini . epi . et . confessoris." (The sign of Saint 
Ecgwyn, Bishop and Confessor.) This title of Bishop- 
Confessor appertained to every occupant of an episcopal see, 
is still recognised by the Eoman Church, and probably dates 
from the institution of the rite of confession itself. 

The combination of the effigies of SS. Edwyn and Ecgwyn 
upon this ampulla seems to bespeak the existence of a conjoint 
shrine, whence it was procured ,but numerous enquiries have as 
yet failed to trace such a shrine, either in the Kibble district or 
at Evesham, where one, of the founder, would in all likelihood 
be erected in the Abbey-church in early times, and later would 
share the common fate of mediaeval sanctuaries. Our own 
neighbourhood, it will be remembered, possessed one on Hilbre 
proper, which, there is reason to believe, was much frequented 
for centuries, and yet the merest figment of a record among 
the archives of St. Werburg's Abbey has reached our times : 
others will doubtless remain for ever unknown. 

Investigation in the lower Eibble district, though failing to 
elicit evidence of a shrine of both or either of our saints, 
establishes the fact of at least three religious houses having 
been founded here during the Norman period. These are — 
Penwortham Priory,* by Warin de Busel, first Baron Pen- 
wortham, soon after the Conquest, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and granted, with valuable lands hereabout to the 
Abbot and Canons of Evesham ;t the Hospital of St. Saviour 

* All traces of this Benedictine priory, as of the castle of Penwortham, have 
long since disappeared, and even the respeotive sites of these mediaeval structures 
are matter of conjecture. 

t Baines's Lancashire, III, 485. 
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of Stede, under Longridge Fell (extra-parochial) — now called 
the Old Chapel of Styd or Stid, and so designated, according 
to local tradition, through having stood (stede) its ground 
during the throes of an earthquake, when all the neighbouring 
buildings fell, and the course of the river, which wound quite 
closely by, was removed a quarter-mile to the southward ; it 
is said to have been founded in the year 1000, and is acknow- 
ledged by Whitaker to be the oldest entire building in all 
Whalley ; extensive foundations of a much larger structure 
and outbuildings, probably pertaining to a monastery of the 
Knights Templars, lie around ; — lastly, Whalley Abbey, too 
well known to require notice here.* The whole of this tract, 
i.e., from Penwortham on the south-west to Whalley at the 
north-east, is further remarkable as abounding in the names 
(with occasional remains) of old crosses, as a glance at the 
Ordnance map will testify. Here St. Paulinus, exiled from 
Northumbria in 625, laboured for six years to convert the 
inhabitants, and three at least of the road-side crosses are 
believed to have been erected in his time.t 

Subsequently, this part of the county — chiefly belonging 
to Amounderness Hundred and attached to the see of York — 
was repeatedly visited, in the course of his missionary labours 
by St. Wilfrid, a successor of Paulinus, who died in 709, and 
to whom, conjointly with St. Mary, the parish church (at 
Bibchester) was dedicated. 

Thus, a close connection is established with Evesham, as 
also with York, where it is but natural to conclude a shrine of 
its Proto-martyr, King Edwyn, was honoured in the Cathedral 
Church, built by Wilfrid. On the other hand, turning to the 
Abbey of Evesham, the historical fact is important to the 
argument that St. Wilfred was present at the dedication of its 
Church, and if, as it cannot be unreasonable to suppose, he had 

* The registers of Samlesbury Chapel begin in the year 1089 : it lies near 
the Southern bank of the Kibble. 

t Baines, I, 51. "A cross formerly existed at Dewsbury in Yorkshire, com- 
" memoratiog the preaching of St. Paulinus in that town." 
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been a liberal patron of this important and costly undertaking, 
what is more probable, considering the customs of this era, 
than that, in compliment to the Archbishop, Ecgwyn here 
constructed a shrine of St. Edwyn ? After decease, his own 
might be erected in juxta-position, and thus they would become 
conjointly honoured. When the pewter signacula came into 
vogue, both saints would appropriately find a place upon one 
of the particular signs issued here. 

Wheresoever it was made, little doubt can be entertained 
that the ampulla was lost by some pilgrim, upon approaching or 
leaving the ford by which he either purposed crossing or had 
crossed the Kibble, on his route between Stede and Penwor- 
tham ; as lower down, he could only have passed by boat. 
The wearer of the sign might possibly be a monkish agent of 
the Evesham or Fenwortham establishment engaged in the 
collection of rental. 

In further illustration of the subject, a short sketch is 
appended of the life of each of these saints. 

Edwyn or Edwine,* Prince of Deira, was grandson to Ida, 
first king of Northumbria, who reigned from 547 to 559, and 
son to iElla, first sovereign of Deira, the province (comprising 
the western portion of the county of York) being now sepa- 
rated from that of Bernicia, which fell to his elder brother 
Adda or Odda. Upon the death of his father in 588, Edwyn, 
though raised to the throne, was still a child, and his youth 
was taken advantage of by his ambitious and unscrupulous 
relative Athelfrid or Ethelfrith, third King of Northumbria, 
who had married his sister. This monarch seized the terri- 
tory, and ruled the provinces with despotic power until 617. 
For the singular story of the escape, wanderings, and subse- 
quent conversion to Christianity of the royal exile, we must 
refer to the Venerable Bede's Ecclesiastical History, where it 

* E ad win of the Saxon chronicle, and Edwini are the Latinized forms : in the 
text the true Anglo-Saxon names Edwyn and Ecgwyn are adopted. 
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is given in full detail ; but a popular rendering of the pith of 
the Churchman's Latin, under the signature of a well-known 
writer, Mr. S. C. Hall, maybe found in The Amulet for 1828. 

It was at no inconsiderable risk that Beodwald, the Uffinga 
of East Anglia, at length commiserating the fugitive, sheltered 
him in one of his strong castles. Here Edwyn was secretly 
visited by a stranger — Paulinus, the missionary from Bome — 
who, solemnly assuring him of a speedy reinstatement into his 
hereditary position, obtained his promise to give heed to one 
who could bestow upon him " better counsel — counsel more 
"profitable for your soul's health and salvation than was 
" heard by any of your parents or ancestors" when his 
prophecy should be fulfilled. It was not, however, until 
somS years after the tyrant Athelfrid was killed, and his army 
routed by Beodwald and Edwyn, that the mysterious stranger 
advanced his claim. The rule of the new king had not only 
become consolidated, but he had completely gained the 
affections of his subjects throughout Northumbria by his 
intelligence, justice, and kindliness of heart. His reign was 
indeed peace. Of this remarkable period Bede (himself a 
a native of and resident in the kingdom) asserts that " a weak 
" woman might have travelled over the island* without the 
" least molestation." 

Meanwhile, Paulinus had been busily indoctrinating other 
portions of England with Christian truth, and now accom- 
panied the Kentish, but Christian, bride Ethelburga to her 
husband's northern home. As a natural result, not the court 
alone, but the people generally, received the new doctrines 
most favourably, and Paulinus became installed first Bishop of 
historic York. King Edwyn was publicly baptized by him 
in the first church erected in the province, and dedicated to St. 

* Florence of Worcester describes Edwyn's territory " majore potentia cunetis;" 
and many writers, following suit, speak of bis ruling tbe whole island as Brit- 
walda. 
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Peter the Apostle, — which had heen hastily constructed of 
wood for the express purpose, — and so great was the concourse 
of people that the interesting and imposing ceremony was 
prolonged from sunrise to sunset over six and thirty day*, 
commencing on Easter Sunday, A.D. 627. 

After a second reign of seventeen years, Penda, the pagan 
King of Mercia, who had long heen Edwyn's secret foe, per- 
suaded Cadwallo, the British King of Wales, to join him 
in an attack upon Edwyn. The combined forces met those of 
Edwyn at Haethfelth or Heavens-field, (now Hatfield Chase,) 
near Doncaster, and there, unfortunately, the first Christian 
sovereign of Northumbria lost his life, together with a vast 
number of his converted subjects, whence the designation of 
the site of this dreadful encounter, in which Penda and 
Cadwallo are asserted to have spared neither age nor sex. 
The head of King Edwyn was buried in St. Gregory's porch 
of the church he had nearly constructed at York, but his 
body was conveyed to the celebrated Abbey of Streaneshalch 
by Whitby, and there interred with fitting honours A.D. 633. 
His offices as King-Martyr and Saint were celebrated on the 
4th day of October in each year. 

The life-history of Bishop Ecgwyn bears a widely different 
complexion, but is equally noteworthy from its curious 
incidents, thoroughly characteristic of the times, and which 
are chiefly culled from his autobiography.* 

* Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., gives in his Biog. Brit. Literaria, I, pp. 223-9, 
an excellent digest of this account, from which the more interesting occurrences 
are extracted in the text. He appends the following note : " The life of Ecgwyn, 
" composed in part from his own work, is preserved in a noble MS. of the 10th 
" century, MS. Cotton, Nero, E. I, fol. 22 r°, 32 v°. It has one or two words 
" glossed in Anglo-Saxon. This life has been attributed to Berctwald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It has never been printed. An abridgment of it, 
written apparently in the 12th century was printed in the Acta Sanctorum 
Mens. Januar., Vol. I, p. 707, and had previously been inserted in the Nova 
" Legenda Anglict of Capgrave. Bede has not mentioned Ecgwyn's name, 
" indeed the general information that historian gives relating to the kingdom of 
" Mercia is very incomplete. William of Malmsbury has a brief account of 
" Egwyn, de Pontif, p. 284. A life quoted by Godwin (de Broesul) appears to 
" have differed from those just mentioned." 
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The date of his birth is unknown, but that he was a native 
of the district owning Worcester for its capital, and claimed 
a near relationship to the royal line of Mercia, are facts 
thoroughly established. A contemporary biographer, (pro- 
bably Berctwald, archbishop of Canterbury,) states that even 
in childhood Egwyn was remarkable for pious conduct, and 
that in early manhood, having already become a confidante 
and councillor of King Ethelred, this monarch promoted him 
to the see of Worcester, on the death of Oftsor, A.D. 692. 
In common with Edwyn of Northumbria he soon experienced 
the dangers of his elevated position, but the bishop's enemies 
were private and intriguing ones. Their insinuations cul- 
minated in heavy charges, the gravamen of which has not 
transpired, but the great severity of his sacerdotal rule is 
supposed to have formed the original provocation. However 
this may have been, the sovereign at length felt bound 
to concur in his favourite minister's journey to Eome, at 
the mandate of the Pontiff, there to answer the serious 
accusations which had been preferred against him. 

Ecgwyn was a politic man ; if he could lay claim to the 
innocence of the dove, he likewise proved himself to possess 
in no small degree, the wisdom of the serpent. A great 
appearance of humility under the circumstances was essential 
to his purpose, and he forthwith proceeded to order, at a 
neighbouring smithy, a set of iron fetters, padlocked like 
what are now used to secure horses. These being attached 
to his bared legs, the arraigned ecclesiastic started on foot, in 
the most approved penitential style, having first — and this 
should be especially noted — locked the manacles and cast 
the key into a reach of the river Avon, still known as the 
"Hrudding « pol. " (pool.) 

Ecgwyn and his party duly reached the coast; but walking 
fettered and barefoot does not seem to have exactly agreed with 
the penitent's constitution, for, at Dover, where probably none 
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bat friends enjoyed his personal acquaintance, the pilgrims 
very sensibly took ship for the Italian coast. Here, disem- 
barking from their small craft at the mouth of the Tiber, the 
bishop devoutly addressed his thanks to heaven for deliverance 
from the dangers weathered, whilst some of his companions, 
more sensually inclined, devoted their energies to a little 
amateur fishing, the result being the capture of a fine salmon, 
which strange to relate — though no more strange than true— 
upon being disembowelled for cooking, was found to contain 
the key of the bishops manacles ! ! /* The story soon got 
wind, as well it might, and speeding to Borne ahead of our 
party — just as a certain slang phrase entered London antece- 
dently to the arrival of the wofully footsore volunteers from 
Brighton, a few years ago — the result was quite a sensational 
reception in the " eternal city," the very bells of their own 
accord pealing loudly in welcome. The Pontiff received 
Ecgwyn most graciously; decided unequivocally against his 
traducers, and the maligned churchman, with highly recom- 
mendatory epistles, returned to Mercia, where his good friend 
and sovereign not only at once reinstated him in the bishopric, 
but placed the tutelage of the royal children under his super- 
vision. 

Later in life Ecgwyn founded — it is said upon the site of 
a more ancient church — and in a forest tract near Worcester 
called Homme or Evesham, a sumptuous abbey. The precise 
location was miraculously indicated, in the first instance, to 
the head swineherd, by three seraphic females, supposed to be 
the Virgin Mary and two angels — a vision repeated for the 
especial encouragement of Ecgwyn himself. 

His own account as rendered by William of Malmsbury 
runs, " I Ecgwyn, the humble Bishop of Mercia, am desirous 
" to manifest to all the faithful in Christ, how by the inspira- 

* No salmon being found in any stream connected with the Mediterranean the 
miracle was enhanced effectively. 
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" tion of the Holy Spirit and by the suggestions of many 
" and of real visions it was revealed to me that I should erect 
u an house to the honour and glory of Almighty God, the 
" blessed Mary, and all the elect in Christ, and to the 
" furtherance of my own salvation. When, therefore, in the 
" days of King Ethelred, I chiefly flourished in his favour, I 
" obtained from him a place called Haum, where the blessed 
" and eternal Virgin had first appeared to a shepherd named 
" Eoves. Afterwards she appeared likewise to me in the 
" same place, with two virgins attending her, and holding a 
book in her hand. I set, therefore, immediately to work 
and clearing the place from thorns and brambles, by the 
blessing of the great God (praised be His Name), brought 
" my design to its deserved accomplishment. * * * * 
" Thus, by the blessing of God, in a short time I had col- 
lected 1£0 manses for the aforesaid Church of Christ."* 

King Ethelred died soon after the commencement of the 
work, but Coinred, who succeeded him on the Mercian throne, 
was equally well disposed to the bishop, endowing the rising 
monastery with rich lands on both sides of the Avon. In the 
year 709, the building was probably complete, for at its com- 
mencement we find Ecgwyn once more in Borne, whither he 
had gone for the purpose of securing a charter of privileges 
for the new foundation. The consecration, which occurred in 
the same year, was regarded as a highly-important ceremony, 
for not only Wilfrid of York was present as we have seen, but 
Archbishop Berctwald, who presided, and a large number of 
the inferior clergy likewise officiated. 

John of Tinemouth reports strongly in favour of Ecgwyn's 
pastoral qualities — " This holy man, the higher he was ad- 
" vanced in his station, became wonly the more conspicuous by 
" his humility and other virtues. He was the father of the 

* Tindale's History and Antiquities of the Abbey and Borough of ISvetham, 
1794. 

N 
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" fatherless, the patron of the afflicted. His discourse to the 
" wicked was as a sharp sword; to the virtuous it was milk 
" and honey. He was resolute to the obstinate, but kind and 
gentle to the meek-hearted." 

" He was the author of several works, having much erudi- 
tion for that age, though it is doubtful whether any of them 
" are still extant."* 

Of the lordly Abbey, little remains except the Tower of the 
Church and a noble arched portal, finely sculptured with 
groups of figures. The late lord of the manor, Edward 
Rudge, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., excavated the foundations, 
1812 — 1822, and a fine lectern or elevated reading desk, with 
four sides of richly sculptured stone was found, which is 
engraved and described in the Archaologia.^ Upon it is 
the figure of an abbot in relief, with a crosier in the left hand, 
thus distinguishing a bishop, and as Ecgwyn was the only 
abbot of this rank, there is good reason for assuming that 
his effigy was intended. 

Impressions of several seals used in the Monastery exist. 
A circular one, four inches in diameter, nearly whole, and 
probably dating from the 13th century, of St Mary and 
St. Ecgwyn, is decidedly the most interesting. The obverse 
includes, in the lower part of the field, a trifoliate compartment 
containing a representation of the herdsman Eoves tending 
his swine in the forest, and inscribed — " eoveshe . venetie . 

" AIT . WAS . SWIN . CORLIMEN . CLEPET . VIS . EOVISHOM," — 

thus rendered : " Eoveshe was keeper of swine at the island 
Ait. The country people call this the habitation of Eoves." 
Above on the left are three females. The first is crowned and 
bears a cross-headed staff, with which she points to the church 
above : opposite is the bishop in canonicals, kneeling, and 
behind him stand two attendants. Connecting these groups 
is a label, inscribed, " ecce . loc . qve . elegi." (Behold 

• Tindale. ♦ Vol. XVII, p. 278. 
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the place whioh I have chosen.) The circumscription runs — 

^f " SANCTE . MARIE . ET . SANCTI . ECGWINI . EPI . EOVES- 

" hamensis . MONASTERn." The reverse bears several groups, 
under early Gothic canopies. On the left, within a Gothic 
niche, appears the Virgin and Child, below which a King 
stands handing a charter to a Bishop, which is inscribed, 
" damus . regie . li be rat i." Behind the King is a Queen, 
and an official bearing a hawk(?) Above is another view of 
the abbey-church. Circumscription, " *dictts . ecgwini . . . 

" (UHERATRINI . OMNl) BVS . VNDE . PIE . NITET . AULA . SAC . 

" marie." Part is wanting, and though supplied as above, 
no wonder Tindale remarks on the difficulty of interpretation. 
Dugdale in his Monasticon* supplies variations of the 
above inscriptions, which are probably more correct, the first 
reading, — 

" EOVES . HER . WENEDE . MIT . WAS . SWIN . 
ECGWIN . CLEPET . VIS . EOVESHOM". 

rendered, being two lines of rhyme, 

" Eoves here wended with his swine, 
Ecgwin named it Vic (village ?) Eovesham." 

The circumscription of the reverse appears as 



" DICTIS . EGWINI . DAN .... FRATRI . RI 

SACRAE . MARIE." 

This seal has every appearance of having been copied from 
one of earlier fabrication. 

A second seal is oval, and contains two figures, the Virgin, 
presenting a crosier to an Ecclesiastic, probably Ecgwyn ; 
above appear the sun and moon ; circumscription almost gone. 

A third bears the Horselock from the abbey arms — (azure, 
a chain in chevron, with a ring in the dexter, and a horselock 
in the sinister, between three mitres labelled or) — between 
three mitres. t 

* VoL II, p. 13. + Engraved in Tanner's Plate of Abbatial Seals. 

n2 
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Thus both seals and arms served to perpetuate the memory 
of the founder, and some of the more notable events of his 
public career. 

At an advanced age, Ecgwyn resigned his episcopal duties, 
and lived in comparative retirement as head and first abbot of 
his monastery until his decease, which occurred about the year 
718, the day being stated by his biographer as the 30th 
of December. His offices, according to the Old English 
Calendar, were, however, sustained upon the 1 1th of January. 
Ho was interred under the Church of the monastery. Saint 
Ecgwyn, according to his own account, was throughout life 
" a dreamer of dreams and a seer of visions," all of course 
having for their aim the furtherance of his sacerdotal aspira- 
tions ; but for none of the numerous and striking episodes of 
his career does he more solemnly vouch and endorse the 
veracity of, than the truly marvellous story of the ubiquitous 
Jish, the effigy of which appears with that of himself upon 
the remarkable signaculum before us.* 

* Dr. Husenbetk kindly informs me that should he receive sufficient induce* 
ment to publish another edition of his Emblems of Saints, St. Ecgwyn will 
certainly find a place there, as, besides being accompanied by the Jish and key, he 
is represented wearing his voluntarily imposed fetters, and causing a fountain 
spring up. 



ON SOME OEIENTAL GEOGRAPHERS. 
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It is difficult for the ordinary traveller of our times, observing 
the sedentary habits, the listlessness, the fatalism of modern 
Orientals, to credit what activity of mind and body but a few 
centuries ago distinguished the Arab, the Persian, the Malay, 
and even the Chinese nations. The ardour of a new faith, 
the promptings of an ambition suddenly aroused, the very 
delight and wonder of their own success, then stirred the 
Musulmans of every clime to tempt dangers hitherto viewed 
with terror, — urged them to trust their own valour single- 
handed amongst heathen foes, or to defy the elements them- 
selves. This fervid spirit, as we know, did not permanently 
endure. Five hundred years after the prophet's death it 
already was passing off, and although the great Malay con- 
querors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had somewhat 
of the old fire in their souls, that extensive commerce of the 
Arabs and Persians, which it had been one among the greatest 
aims of their first rulers to encourage, was decaying rapidly. 
I purpose in this paper to say something of those early tra- 
vellers whose stories have come down to our own times, and 
I would preface what I have to tell with a very short summary 
of the knowledge possessed by the ancient world upon this 
subject of oriental geography. 

Herodotus, to whom one turns, of course, for information 
on such matters, has but little to tell us of the Eastern world, 
excepting of Persia and Media. The conquests of Alexander 
first gave to Europe a slight idea of the countries lying im- 
mediately on this side the Indus, and laid the foundation 
for that commerce which has since been carried on without 
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interruption. Major Bennell opines that the Ftolomies 
had a direct communication with all parts of India by 
sea, from their port of Berenice, but the gross products 
of that country were probably conveyed through Persia 
by land and water carriage. It was not, apparently, until 
A.D. 50 that even the action of the monsoons was 
practically understood. About that time a certain Hip- 
palus, captain* of a vessel in the Bed Sea trade, stood out 
from the straits of Bab-el -Mandeb, and trusted himself to that 
wind, henceforth known throughout the ancient world by his 
name. The S.W. monsoon carried him to Musiris, on the 
coast of Malabar, and from that date the ocean traffic with 
India may be said to have commenced. A century afterwards, 
the author of The Periplus of (he Erythrean Sea was able 
to correct the gross mistake of Ptolemy, who had described 
the coast line of Hindostan as running nearly east and west, 
with the delta of the Ganges somewhere in the latitude of 
Siam. Ptolemy, however, had extended the knowledge of his 
contemporaries as far east as the Malayan peninsula, and the 
western coast of Cochin China. With the fourth century this 
trade by the Bed Sea began to suffer from the competition of 
Persia, and gradually dwindled away, under the later Empe- 
jors of the East, until the Arab conquest of Egypt. In the 
reign of Justinian we have evidence that the trade by sea still 
continued, in the travels of " Cosmas the Egyptian," who 
wrote an important work called Typographic^ Christiana. 
After the subjugation of Egypt and Persia by the Moslem, 
the entire Eastern trade fell into Arab hands, and for a time? 
as I have said, it was prosecuted with a vigour and intrepidity 
hitherto unknown. Expressly with a view to encourage this 
traffic, Khalif Omar founded the city of Busrah, between the 
Persian gulf and the point of junction of the two great rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates. From that date we have numerous 
accounts of merchants and travellers voyaging to and fro 
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over the Indian seas. Masudi, in his great work called the 
Moroudj-al-dzeheb, takes the first place among these geogra- 
phers, but there were others much earlier in date. Some years 
since, M. Stanislas Julien published a translation of a Budd- 
hist work, which recounts the wanderings of Hiouen-thsang, 
who set out in the year 629 A J), to examine the condition of 
those disciples of his creed resident in India and the Eastern 
islands. For seventeen years he wandered up and down, on 
his pious pilgrimage. Starting from Liang-tcheou, in the 
north-west of China, this enthusiastic disciple of Buddha 
made his way overland to Peshawur, a journey which we are 
now just attempting to repeat ; thence to Kashmere ; thence, 
turning southward, to Benares; through north-east Bengal, 
to the delta of the Ganges ; southward still, along the coast, 
to Madras. Then back, northwards and westerly, to Malwa, 
through Sindh, Moultan, and at length home. This voyage, 
which tells us somewhat of countries that no civilized man 
has since visited, is eminently Chinese in character : minute 
to a singular degree, and apparently precise. Mr. Fergusson, 
in his most valuable work upon Tree and Serpent Worship, 
has drawn very freely from this interesting diary. 

Another voyage, as early in date as the beginning of the 
ninth century, is that of Soliman, which has been several 
times translated into French and English. M. Renaud's 
edition, published in 1845, consists of two parts, first, the 
writing of Soliman himself, and, second, the commentary 
upon it, almost contemporaneous, published by Abu Said 
Hassan. To these two authors we are indebted for a vast 
amount of information relating to the ancient divisions of 
India and the far East. Soliman set sail from the Persian 
gulf for Quilon, which he reached after one month's voyage. 
Thence he proceeded to the islands of Lendjebalous, which 
M. Alfred Maury concludes to be the Nicobar isles. Thence, 
touching at various places, he passed to Sumatra and Java, 
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and, proceeding farther, reached (probably) Siam, and Cochin 
China ; — throughout the record of his voyage we find evidence 
of a most extensive commerce between the Persian gulf and 
the remotest kingdoms of the East. 

In the year 1324, Ibn Batuta, the most active and diligent 
of Arab or Moorish travellers, set out from Tangier, with a 
primary object of making his Haj, or pilgrimage, to Mecca, 
and a secondary desire to see the world. The book in which 
he has recorded his adventures, is full of interest, not 
altogether void of the droll extravagance of which I shall 
give some examples in speaking of Abd-er-Razzak, the Persian 
voyager, but very much more useful to later students than is 
that curious work. Wandering from Tangier to Egypt, from 
thence to Arabia, and onwards to Hindostan, Ibn Batuta at 
length found himself at Delhi, high in favour of the tyrant 
Sultan Mohammed, whose cruelty was destined to break up 
the monarchy bequeathed him by his father. From this 
position the traveller escaped by accepting a post of honour 
in an embassy despatched by the sultan to the emperor of 
China, whither he attempted to proceed by ship from Calicut, 
A.D. 1342. But before the coast was gained his party was 
attacked by rebels, every member of it slain except himself, 
and he compelled to return alone to the emperor. The 
second attempt had better success. After a long and in- 
teresting journey, well described, he reached Calicut, where 
the Chinese vessels were awaiting his arrival. But, while in 
course of embarking, a cyclone swept the harbour, and once 
more Ibn Batuta found himself bereft of his colleagues, who 
were drowned, his property, which was sunk, and all his 
wives, who were carried off to China, and there confiscated 
by the emperor's order. The Moorish traveller found himself 
once more in utter poverty, but resigned himself to fate. 
Not the least curious feature in the lives of these voyagers 
is their calmness under any sufferings that do not actually 
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cause bodily pain, and the apparent inconsistency of their 
conduct. One would have expected Ibn Batuta to return 
once more among his friends, and borrow or beg a fresh 
outfit. Not so does he act. Setting sail from Hanavar, he 
quietly resumes his vagrant life of former days, and, in 
process of time, turns up successively at the Maldive Islands, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and China, of all of which he treats 
in his book, whereof a translation was made by Professor Lee 
of Cambridge, for the Oriental Translation Committee, 1829. 
Ebn Haukal is the most famous, perhaps, of Arab geo- 
graphers, probably because he has given more trouble to the 
commentators than any other of them. But his Itinerary, 
called the Masalek Memalek, is very uninteresting. It 
lacks the life and spirit of these other countrymen of 
his. Amusing it cannot be called, except to that gifted 
mind which could discern entertainment in the pages of a 
railway guide ; instructive in some degree it may have been 
to the author's contemporaries, who recognised the obso- 
lete or distorted names which now drive geographers to 
despair. It gives, as a rule, neither winds nor tides, and 
never latitude or longitude. Its barren lists of distances are 
neither accurate in themselves, nor deducible to any uniform 
standard. Once in a while Ebn Haukal throws off some 
such hint of trade as "here they export slaves of white 
" complexion," or " here, (at Sirin,) they find a certain thing 
" called mouhi, resembling fine beaver, or raw silk ; it rubs 
*' itself against the stones on the sea shore, and its plumage 
" or down comes off, which the people gather and weave 
" into garments, which ' cost above a thousand dinars'* 
Ebn Haukal was only acquainted with the coast towns of 
Hindostan, and his idea of the interior was of a desert, which 
the natives alone could enter, so full of danger was it. In 
this desert lay the city of Canooj, and past this stretched the 
Oheen Macheen, " beyond which no man passes." 
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As an example of the tone or manner of an Oriental 
traveller, I cannot find a more characteristic author than 
Abd-er-Razzak, the son of Ishak, a Persian-Arab of the 
fifteenth century. I will very briefly trace his route, and then 
comment upon his manner of viewing the events and wonders 
he beheld. Abd-er-Razzak, was born at Herat, in A.D. 
1413, and at twenty-four years of age entered the service 
of Shah Rukh. Four years afterwards he was sent on an 
embassy to India, and of this voyage he has left a detailed 
account. After his return he was employed in various 
diplomatic services by the Shah and the Sultan Abu Said. 
He died at the age of sixty-nine, sheikh of the monastery of 
Mirza Shah Rukh, at Herat. 

Abd-er-Razzak left his native town, January 13th, H41, 
the first day of Ramazan, by the Kohistan route. Eighteen 
days after, he reached Kirman, where the devout Moslem 
paused for the feast. On the fifth day of Schewah, February 
16th, he quitted Kirman, and, a fortnight afterwards, arrived 
at Ormuz, then a commercial centre of the greatest import- 
ance — " There," says the traveller, (t merchants of seven 
" climates, Egypt, Syria, Roum, Azez-bijan, Irak-Arabi, 
" Irak-adjemi, — the provinces of Fars, Khorassan, Ma-wara- 
" Amahar, Turkistan, the kingdom of Kipchak in Tartary, 
" of the Kalmucks, of China and Cochin China, and the city 
of Pekin, all make their way. They bring hither those 
rare and precious articles which the sun, the moon, and the 
rains have combined to bring to perfection, and which are 
" capable of being transported by sea. Travellers from all 
"quarters resort hither, and for all merchandise, except gold 
" and silver, a tenth of the value is paid by way of duty." 

From Ormuz, which our traveller is never tired of praising, 
he set sail for India, but was compelled by stress of weather 
to put in at Muscat, where all the party lay several months 
in terrible anguish of mind and body. Here died the elder 
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brother of Abd-er-Bazzak. At length, in May, 1442, he was 
carried aboard a vessel bound for Calicut, and, after a voyage 
of eighteen days, reached that city. 

For some reason or other the ambassador does not appear 
to have been well received by the Sameri, or king of Calicut, 
although that monarch lay under great obligations to the 
Shah of Persia. But sovereign and people are spoken of 
with contempt by Abd-er-Bazzak ; the latter are more like 
devils than men, too dreadful to dream about, and the 
monarch is described as a worthy ruler of such black and 
naked fiends. He admits a few good qualities they possess, 
such as honesty and courage, but evidently dislikes the 
country. His position here was indeed embarrassing, slighted 
by the sovereign, and bitterly disliking every native of the 
country. After some weeks' discomfort, a message arrived 
from the King of Vijanagar* begging the Persian embassy to 
visit his court. With permission of the Sameri, Abd-er- 
Bazzak accepted the invitation. Departing by sea from 
Calicut, he landed at the port of Mangalor, whence, after a 
stay of two or three days, he proceeded inland to the capital, 
remarking on the way two enormous temples, one of cast 
bronze, and the other built of some blue stone. Our traveller 
is excessively enthusiastic about the women of Belloor and 
Vijanagar. He compares them to several products of the 
earth and sky, roses, pomegranates, moons, and houris. This 
subject he again insists upon in describing the festival of 
Mahanadi, at which he was present in a place of honour. 
For Abd-er-Bazzak fared better at the court of Vijanagar 
than at Calicut. The king gave him an audience, and proved 
most courteous, supplying him daily with rice, betel nut, 
gold, and camphor in abundance. But after some months 
the royal favour declined. Some merchants of Ormuz, actu- 

* The name of this city constantly occurs in Arah writings on India. The 
ruinous evidences of its past glory still stand on the banks of the Turgabudra, 
opposite Anagundi. 
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ated apparently by fears for their trade interests, circulated a 
report that Abd-er-Razzak had no credentials from the Shah, 
nor was aught in fact except an adventurer. On- this the 
king's tone changed, and the ambassador shortly afterwards 
quitted Vijanagar, with spirits much harassed by his succes- 
sive misfortunes. 

He set out on the return journey on J 2th Kaban (Nov. 5), 
1448, and on 8th Zu'lkadah (January 28th), 1444, sailed 
from Mangalore ; after a terribly bad voyage reached Muscat 
in March, and, on a day very white in Abd-er-Eazzak's calen- 
dar, landed again at Ormuz, April 22nd, 1444. According 
to the scheme proposed, I shall say a few words of the work 
in which this voyage is narrated. 

The author commences with a short explanation of his 
hopes in publishing the book — viz., that learned men will 
ponder its information, and approve it. He then magnilo- 
quently refers to the evidences of a deity's existence in the 
order of the stars, the vastness of the ocean, and many other 
aspects of nature. After a while we come to the essential 
fragment of fact contained in this mountain of husk, namely, 
that he, Abd-er-Razzak, " in pursuance of the orders of Pro- 
" vidence, &c, &c," was commanded by his Majesty to 
undertake a voyage to India. The passages that follow, telling 
of his journey to Ormuz, and the description of that wealthy 
port, are very interesting. But the sea again tempts our 
excitable traveller into rhapsodies terribly incoherent. " As 
" soon as I caught sight of the vessel," he says, " all the 
" terrors of the sea presented themselves before me. I fell 
" into so deep a swoon, that for three days respiration alone 
" indicated that life remained within me. When I came a 
" little to myself, the merchants, my intimate friends, cried 
" with one voice that the time for navigation was passed. * * 
" All with one accord, having sacrificed the sum which they 
" had paid for freight in the ships, abandoned their project," 
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and precipitately leapt ashore at Musoat. At this moment, 
when his « heart was crushed like glass, and the mirror of his 
understanding had become covered with rust, in consequence 
of this hurricane of painful circumstances," our brave tra- 
veller heard by accident a merchant speak of Herat, at the 
mention of which august city he "went very nearly distracted." 
Hastily requesting the merchant to pause a moment, he 
plunged into poetry, and threw off the following verses : — 

" When in the midst of strangers, at the hour of evening prayer, 
" I sat me down to weep, 

" I recall my adventures, the recital of which is accompanied by 
" unusual sighs. 

" At the remembrance of my mistress and my country, I weep so 
" bitterly 

" That I should deprive the whole world of the trade and habit of 
" travelling. 

"lama native of the country of the Arabs, and not of a strange 
region." 

Our voyager is excessively poetical. Every circumstance 

of his travels suggests a copy of verses. Speaking of the 

climate of Muscat he thus delivers himself: — 

" Soon as the sun shone forth from the height of heaven, 

" The heart of stone grew hot beneath its orb ; 

" The horizon was so much scorched up by its rays 

" That the heart of stone became soft as wax — 

" The bodies of the fishes at the bottom of the fish-ponds 

" Burned like the silk which is exposed to the fire. 

" Both the water and the air gave out so burning a heat, 

" That the fish went away to seek refuge in the fire. 

" In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, 

" For the desert was filled with wasted gazelles." 

Then he falls ill, and the opportunity is not neglected — 

" I am reduced to such a state of weakness, oh my friend ! that the 
" zephyr carries me each instant from one climate to another, like the 
" swell of the wave. 

" I continue no longer in my gay position, for the action of fate has 
" made me rise and fall, like the cord of a hydraulic machine." 

Exquisitely droll is the poor courtier's description of his 
maladies. He exhausts the wealth of Oriental metaphor to 
express his sufferings, and when this resource fails, continues 
his moaning in such verses as I have quoted. At length, 
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" regarding the past as having never occurred," he is carried 
by a " few strong men " on board a ship bound for Hindostan, 
and, without loss of time, turns the occasion to account, and 
indulges in a mountainous feast of quotation, hyperbole, and 
verse. 

At first sight of the natives of Calicut, prose fails him 
again : he bursts into awful song. They are, he declares, 

" Extraordinary beings, neither men nor devils ; 

" At sight of whom the mind takes alarm ! 

" If I were to see such in my dreams 

" My heart would be in a tremble for many years ! 

" I have had love passages with a beauty whose face was like the 
" moou ; but I could never fall in love with a negress." 

The last strophe is not to be surpassed. 

His description of Calicut and its people ; of his voyage to 
Vijanagar; the temple at Mangalore, and other monuments 
existing in his day, are all exceedingly valuable. But his 
poetic vein is irrepressible. Telling us of the great temple 
at Beloor, he remarks that — 

" Since its head shot up towards the skies, that vault, previously 
" without stones in it, now seems formed of them. 

" Since that its stones have rubbed themselves against the sun, the 
" gold of that orb has taken a purer alloy." 

Then we get to the regions of sober sense again on reach- 
ing Vidjanagar, where the traveller beheld certain feasts, and 
noted down some events, for which we are grateful to him. 
In fact he behaves like a sane though excitable person during 
his stay at Vidjanagar. But he recovers his wilder self on 
the return journey. The storm that overwhelms his vessel in 
the Persian gulf is described with droll vehemence, but even 
at its height our intrepid author does not neglect the muses. 
He tells us that " the planks of which the ship was composed, 
" and which by their conformation seemed to form a continu- 
" ous line, were on the point of becoming divided, like the 
" letters of the alphabet. The sailor who, with respect to his 
"swimming, might be compared to a fish, was anxious to 
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" throw himself into the water like an anchor. The captain, 
" though familiarised with the navigation of all the seas, shed 
cc bitter tears, and had forgotten all his science. * * * For 
myself, in this situation, with tears in my eyes I gave my- 
self up for lost. Through the effect of the stupor, and of 
the profound sadness to which I began a prey, I remained, 
like the sea, with my lips dry and my eyes moist." Then 

he betakes himself to poetry — 

" My mind, hitherto so strong, was like the ice that is suddenly ex- 
posed to the heat of the mouth of Tamong; even now my heart is 
troubled and agitated, as is the fish taken out of fresh water. 

" May the torrent of destruction overturn the edifice of fate, which 
thus brings in successive waves the waters of misfortune upon my 
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And again, in prose not less impressive : — " The pure water 
of my life was troubled by the agitation of the sea ; and the 
" brilliant mirror of my ideas, in consequence of the damp- 
ness of the water, and the putrefaction of the air, was 
covered with rust. Each moment that the pupils of my 
eyes contemplated that muddy water, it resembled, through 
" the effect of my extreme alarm, a flaming sword. At sight 
" of the agitated sea, overset by the tempestuous winds, I drew 
" from my breast an icy sigh ; it was a sharp weapon, which 
" tore my very soul." 

One cannot but rejoice that the traveller who has left such 
exquisite fooling, for the amusement of later generations, 
reached home in safety, and died in his bed at a ripe age. If 
any member of the Historic Society should wish to make 
closer acquaintance with this droll but interesting work, I 
should recommend him to procure Mr. R. H. Major's India 
in the Fifteenth Century, published for the Hakluyt Society, 
wherein will be found the very sympathetic and admirable 
translation of Abd-er-Razzak's itinerary which I have used 
for quotation, and much more information on the subject of 
Oriental voyages to India from which I have quoted. 

It is singular that the Malay language and literature have 
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attracted so little attention from the zealous orientalists of 
our day. Sanscrit, Persian, Chinese, and Hindustani have 
their unfailing supply of enthusiastic students, but with the 
recent death of Mr. Crawford, the Malay has lost its sole 
champion of eminence. Yet is this a language vastly impor- 
tant. What is the Lingua Franca on the Mediterranean 
coasts, that is the Malay throughout the further East. It 
forms an universal medium for communications relating to 
seafaring matters. It is the natural speech of some millions 
of people, and the root- tongue to a countless population ; and 
in islands or countries where the interior dialect has changed 
almost beyond recognition from the parent stock, it is still an 
intelligible language on the seaboard. If one take a map, 
and roughly estimate the area over which Malayan is the sole 
tongue, — pure Malayan that is, — one may indeed deny the 
importance of its study ; but on extending our view over that 
larger space where, though not universal, it forms the current 
language, that into which the aboriginal tongue, or dialect, 
is naturally interpreted, — one cannot but feel surprise that 
more regard has not been paid to it. The first category is 
short enough — Malacca, Sumatra, and Celebes, are the only 
countries of size and importance of which it can be said that 
Malay is the sole language in use ; and even this assertion 
must be received with a great deal of qualification. But in 
the second category must be reckoned the whole Indian 
Archipelago, from Achen Head to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Nor is this all. The philologist, examining the languages of 
the Philippines, of New Zealand, Australia, all the islands, I 
believe, between the Sandwich Isles and the Marquesas, will 
find that their root lies bedded in the Malay. The mere 
extent of land and water where their tongue still bears 
evidence to the energy and courage of these rovers, is prob- 
ably little less than one-sixth of the world's area, though the 
population there dwelling is of course quite out of proportion 
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to the space it occupies. And we do not yet find any token 
of its dying out in favour of another speech. The Chinese 
are indeed pressing hard upon those less earnest races 
inhabiting the south-east of Asia; ihdeed one can already 
foresee a time when the Celestials will regain that importance 
throughout the Malayan countries, which, in their latest 
strongholds, they only lost a century ago. But this language 
does not seem to threaten the native tongue* nor, looking at 
its singular difficulties of grammar and pronunciation, can 
we believe it ever likely to supersede, in European favour, 
the simple and melodious Malay. We know that even to 
this day, there are villages about the foot of Kina Balu, in 
Borneo, where Chinese is commonly spoken side by side with 
the native dialect, but those who use the foreign speech are 
„ themselves descendants of the old Chinese settlers, driven out 
for the most part, or murdered, by the present sultan s grand- 
father. There is no evidence that the Chinese has anywhere 
triumphed over the Malay, or even the Javanese, but one 
day's stroll through Singapore or Pulo Penang, will shew the 
traveller what rapid strides the latter easy tongue is making 
even among foreign immigrants. 

Unquestionably the Malay is a language most important, 
as the current medium along the seaboard from Aden to 
Japan ; in which latter country, I believe, very many of its 
words have been naturalised ; if indeed the Japanese is not, 
as some have fancied, to be reckoned among those countless 
tongues which spring from the Malayan stock. I once 
escaped from a disagreeable position at Kandy, by addressing 
a few words of Malay to the hostile mob, and I have heard a 
negro at Panama interlarding Malay words in his discourse — 
apparently with the understanding of his hearers. 

But the number of persons who have made a real study of 
this spreading tongue is very few. I never heard of any 
scholar in this generation, except the late Mr. Crawford, who 
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could write or even read it with fluency. Sir James Brooke, 
the most perfect master of its elegant inflections, equally with 
its most pedantic complications, could not; or else he did 
not care to take the trouble even in very simple communica- 
tions. He always had his letters read to him by a native 
secretary. But the explanation offered sounds reasonable 
enough. " Why undertake a most laborious study which can 
" never be turned to profit ? " people say. " Why learn to 
" read a language which has no literature ? " This reproach 
is constantly cast at the Malay, and it is not to be denied 
that a certain degree of truth almost justifies it. Un- 
doubtedly, if all known manuscripts in this language were 
brought together, and the little pile compared with such a 
mountain of parchment as Arab, Hindu, Persian, or Chinese 
could easily erect, our Malay library would appear very small 
in quantity, and rather uncouth in style or character. This 
is not a literary people. Its signs of writing are all borrowed ; 
its very words, expressive of abstract ideas, are for the most 
part stolen, from Arabic, Persian, or Hindu. English, in 
later years, has contributed several expressions to the* Malay 
vocabulary. But there are important works in this language, 
though few in number, and almost exclusively confined to one 
subject — sea travel. This is highly characteristic of the race. 
The Annate, some stories from the Arabian Nights, some 
heroic poems, a very few treatises upon minor points of religion, 
and certain works containing laws of the various kingdoms, 
are the sole exceptions that I know of. I am speaking of 
pure Malay ; in the Javanese dialect there is, I believe, a 
considerable number of original works, and the same may be 
perhaps the case in some other countries. 

But the genius of the race, well shown in the title or name 
they arrogate, — " orang laiit,'* men of the sea,* — is essentially 

* This expression was once applied almost exclusively to the piratical peoples. 
Of later years, all Malays have laid claim to it. 
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maritime and adventurous. Hence the commonest works 
that have been written in their language, — or, at least, that 
have survived the great confusion which for the last two 
hundred years has involved this people in its various seats,— 
treat of voyages and of wonders beyond sea, of currents and 
miracles, of products and saints, of trade and supernatural 
marvels. There is not less of the latter element here than in 
the Arabic and Persian geographies, but on the other hand, 
there is more of the information useful to practical men. 
The Malay is unmistakeably a sailor, and, when the fortune 
of his race was at its apogee, when the thirteen kingdoms 
flourished in a certain barbarous order and civilisation, he 
was unmistakeably a great merchant. These facts are con- 
stantly impressed upon one in hearing the story of this 
" Nicodah M or that, preserved to our day. When one takes 
up a Mesaleh Memalek, or the periplus of some renowned 
Arab or Persian, Ebn Haukal, Edrisi, or Moustouffi, one is 
frequently puzzled to understand in what capacity the geo- 
grapher made his travels, but there is not such probability of 
error as regards the very few Malay travellers whose works 
have come down to us. The former class consisted of 
persons, very enthusiastic no doubt, and excessively hard- 
working, but essentially philosophio, — to that degree that 
a fact is of the same value to them whether useful or 
not; — the other, of sharp, business-like men, credulous as 
children, — much more so than the others, — about matters out- 
side their own line, such as the doings of Solomon in bygone 
days, and the habits of supernatural beings at the present 
time, but full of practical wisdom as to the things of every- 
day life. There is in them also a vein of humour, or what I 
cannot but fancy to have been meant as such, wholly absent 
from their more pretentious models. Ebn Haukal had heard 
of the Romans, and perhaps, though his orthodoxy would not 
allow him to confess the truth, knew a good deal about them, 
02 
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and about the Greeks also ; Nicodah Mummin was profoundly 
ignorant of these matters, but, en revanche, he was infinitely 
better " up " in the doings of jins and sorcerers. Ebn 
Haukal cared nothing about winds and currents, apparently 
conceiving that only two seas existed on the earth's surface, 
the Mediterranean and the Persian, whilst Soliman enume- 
rates seven between the mouth of the Tigris and China; 
Nicodah Mummin apparently considered that his main duty 
lay in setting down rules for sailing in given waters, rules for 
trading in given localities, and general hints about things 
useful to be known by the sailor and the merchant. 

The misfortune is that these MSS. are so very few, and so 
ill written. The Malays never had a national alphabet, and, 
these many centuries past, they have been corrupting their 
spoken language, taking words from every nation with which 
they have come in contact. The lontars of the several states, 
codes of law and custom, which have great authority in many 
parts ; — the celebrated " Malay Annals," translated by Dr. 
Leyden ; — and various editions of the voyages of Sawira 
Gading, the heaven-descended hero of this nation — are almost 
all the works of any antiquity which have been made known 
to Europe. Many more exist, of which the names will be 
found in Dr. Leyden's list, Marsden's, and other Malay 
scholars', but few of them have been translated. Indeed, if 
one credit the opinion of the late Rajah Brooke, than whom 
no better authority could possibly be found, there are more 
titles current and accepted than there are written works, but 
I myself have seen manuscripts in Malay hands, and have 
heard passages from them read for the amusement and in- 
struction of my crew, which, I feel quite sure, would be found 
of vast interest and importance to English geographers. One 
in especial 1 recollect, which treated, either as a main subject 
or episodically, of the invasion of Java by Malays, A.D. 1400, 
and the destruction of the great city Mudjophite — if I rightly 
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remember the name. But, as has been said, there are too few 
persons interested in the Malay language or literature, and a 
pressing danger exists that we may lose some or all of these 
curious records. 

And this consideration brings me to the last point on which 
I would touch. Of all towns of the world Liverpool has the 
most widely extended commerce. Your ships sail to every 
quarter, bearing in many cases citizens of intelligence resident 
among you, who go out on their own business, not pressed 
for time, nor too much engaged with the details of that trans- 
action which has necessitated their presence. Such gentlemen 
I have met, pleasantly wandering up and down the Eastern 
countries, surveying their natural objects of interest, and ob- 
serving with no unintelligent eye the various records of 
antiquity which from time to time they encounter. Unfortu- 
nately these gentlemen, though amply endowed with means 
to further geographical or historical research, do not generally 
possess much knowledge of the special objects in demand by 
our learned societies, more particularly in regard to geo- 
graphical matters. If a manuscript be offered them for sale, 
as frequently happens, they look rather at its quality as a work 
of art than at the particular interest or value of its contents ; 
for they have no means of distinguishing between a copy of 
some well-known and well-edited manuscript and some inestim- 
able treasure that has not hitherto been brought before the 
eyes of our savans. Kesident in Liverpool, they have not the 
opportunity to keep themselves acquainted with the progress 
of geographical research, and doubtless let slip many chances 
of furthering that science from mere ignorance that their evi- 
dence would be of value in regard to this or the other point. 
But why should not Liverpool have its own Geographical 
Society ? If we quit the special ground which I have been 
treading to-night, there will be seen yet stronger proof that 
such a society is particularly needed in your town, and would 
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probably be of very singular service to the general cause. 
You have among you retired seamen, merchants, and others, 
whose wanderings in the pursuit of their business must have 
made them acquainted with most valuable facts in geography 
and ethnology. Give these gentlemen the opportunity of 
meeting together, of discovering gradually, by conversation 
and debate among themselves, by hearing the crude opinions 
of other people, by reading the discussions of our London 
society, what it is that our learned men know, what they seek 
to discover, and where they hold mistaken views — I have no 
doubt' that within a short time the Geographical Society of 
Liverpool would take very high ground indeed, especially for 
the practical nature of its discussions. The parent body in 
London, headed by our venerable President, would greet with 
most cordial welcome its young sister. In Liverpool, with a 
few of your leading merchants on the list of members, geo- 
graphical science would make rapid strides. What country 
in the world is unvisited by their ships ? If the captains, 
clerks, doctors, supercargoes, and other officers of intelligence, 
had orders to gather information, from all sources open to 
them, on the phenomena of nature, the characteristics of the 
land, the peculiarities of the race, in every clime to which 
they travelled, we might with reason expect the most valuable 
result from their enquiries. At present such men are like 
children wandering in a realm that teems with precious stones. 
They know not what to search for ; they toss aside some gem 
of priceless merit to secure a tawdry pebble, or preserve 
pebble and gem alike with equal care, knowing neither the 
value of the one nor the worthlessness of the other. I feel 
confident that the suggestion only was needed to induce the 
formation of such a society, which would bring not only 
increased honour to your town, but besides, a lasting benefit 
to the cause of science. 



ARCHEOLOGY IN THE MERSEY DISTRICT, 

1868. 

By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 

(Brad 16th Apbil, 1869.) 



No general remarks are requisite in relation to our limited 
archaeological doings during the past twelvemonth, which will 
speak for themselves. 

Roman Coin at Parkgate. 

A labouring man recently turned out of the soil, in an 
arable field in the vicinity of Parkgate, a second-brass coin 
of Claudius Caesar, reverse libertas, avg ; in the field a 
figure of Liberty standing. 

The occurrence of even an odd coin of Roman fabrication 
is noteworthy in these sceptical days, when even Roman know- 
ledge as well as utilization of our shores is denied by some 
local writers. The above incident adds a small but useful link 
to the growing chain of evidence utterly condemnatory of such 
a groundless theory. 



Excavations at Wilderspool, near Warrington, 1868. 

Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, has kindly furnished the 
following account : — "The excavations at Wilderspool, near 
Warrington, have been carried on extensively during the 
year 1868, and the increasing quantity of Roman remains 
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"found there daring this period famishes undoubted confir- 
"mation of Dr. Robson's idea, that this is really the site 
"of the 'Condate' of the 2nd and 10th Itinera of Antonine, 
"which here crossed at right angles. A map of the die- 
" trict has become necessary to any particular description of 
" the excavations at Wilderspool, and before the commence- 
" ment of the next session of the Historic Society it is my 
" intention to have one made upon a sufficiently large scale 
"for present and future reference. On this occasion I shall 
"restrict my remarks to an enumeration of the Roman 
"remains which have been found here during the year 1868. 
Fragments of Roman pottery have been exhumed in large 
quantities, but the only entire specimen is a small hand- 
" lamp, bearing on its base the letters ' f.foca.' The chief of 
these fragments are of the ordinary coarse structure and 
" material, but there are also specimens of the blackened or 
" Upchurch ware, and of the finer sort, known as Samian. 
" Of these last the chief ornamentation consists of hunting 
scenes and floral devices, representations of the human 
figure being rare. In every other respect the specimens 
resemble the ordinary relics of Samian ware. 
" At an interval of a few months the base and capital of a 
large stone pillar were exhumed, which may have formed 
part of an outer portico or door-way. Although the design 
"is massive and bold, the execution is rude, marks of the 
pick-axe being visible on the surface, which is thus appa- 
rently left unfinished. 

The small hand-lamp, alluded to above, is the only entire 
specimen ; it still retains the stains occasioned by the over- 
"flow of the oil with which it was formerly filled, 

" There is a great demand for the sand of the locality for 
u building purposes, affording every prospect of these interest- 
" ing excavations being carried on vigorously in future, to the 
" great satisfaction of our local archaeologists." 
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UNPUBLISHED SEAL 

OF THE CONSISTORY COURT OF ST. ASAPH, 

1571. 



In the possession of W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., Chester. 
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Occurrence of a Mediceval Seal. 

The descendant of an ancient but decayed Welsh family, 
for some time resident in Liverpool, being in very straitened 
circumstances, lately disposed of to Mr. J. Harris Gibson, a 
brass seal, which this gentleman has kindly brought under 
my notice for publication, as there can be little doubt of its 
preservation as an heir loom in a private family for a lengthened 
period. In common with the eccentric Mr. Micawber, anti- 
quaries are always looking " for something to turn up," and 
this object thus rescued from oblivion, or the not improbable 
crucible, is as virtually unearthed as if dug from under a 
dozen feet of soil. The seal is in excellent preservation, 
produces a good impression, and measures, as represented, 
2f inches in length by nearly 2 inches in breadth. The 
inscription round the rim runs — 

^ SIGILLVM CVRIE CONS DIOCESIS ASSAPHEN, 

{the seal of the ConsUtory Court of St. Asaph), the inter- 
stices between the words being occupied by trefoils. The 
field comprises three compartments : in the centre the Judge 
sits under a canopy, robed, his left hand resting upon a 
clasped volume, roses and trefoils here occupying the inter- 
stices. Above is a little scroll ornament, and below appears 
the coat of arms of this official, charged with a chevron 
between three stags' heads affronte'es, with the date of 1571 
on top, much like the dates of Elizabeth's coins ; but in this 
instance the arms divide the figures, two appearing to the 
left and the others to the right of the upper part of the 
coat, which Mr. Ffoulkes informs me is that of a descendant 
of Jarddur, Lord of Lleehwydwcha. 

British seals are rarely found dated anteriorly to the 
seventeenth century, and enquiries upon the subject in the 
useful pages of Notes and Queries, vol. xii, third series, 
1867, have only educed mention of two personal ones or 
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authentic* , viz., one of Thomas de Beauchamp, 1344, and 
one of gilded steely with folding handle, and manufactured for 
a member of the Stur family. Even of ecclesiastical dated 
seals but few specimens are known, the chief of these 
appertaining respectively to St. Augustine's Abbey, at Can- 
terbury (the first year of Richard, King of England), 1189; 
Norwich, 1258; Winchester Cathedral, 1294; Cottingham 
Abbey, Yorkshire, 1322 ; Romney, 1358 (appearing as 1538, 
but the middle figures are believed to have been by some 
accident transposed) ; Aberdeen, double seal, 1430 ; Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, counter seal, 1540; Presbytery 
of Linlithgow, 1583. Upon the earliest of these examples 
the date appears in words ; in the succeeding ones, letters are 
employed ; and in the later, figures. 

In the national coinage, dates first appear on the mintage 
of Edward the Sixth (1547 — 1553), the first known with a 
date being a testoon bearing, in letters, 1549. Numbers do 
not seem to have been introduced before the time of Philip 
and Mary, a sixpence of theirs being thus dated in 1554. 

Taking all circumstances into account, the tardiness of 
our ancestors in adopting the French custom of recording the 
year of manufacture on coins and seals is remarkable and 
apparently unaccountable. 

The head of the Consistory Court of St. Asaph, at the 
period in question, would doubtlessly be Thos. Davies, D.D., 
the Diocesan, who held the see 1562 — 1573, and was born at 
Llanbedr-y-Cennen, near Conway. It is very satisfactory to 
know that this interesting Welsh seal is now in possession of 
W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., of Chester, an ardent collector of 
all remains illustrative of the history of the Principality. 



Miscellaneous Objects. 

Mr. H. G. Boorn Thompson exhibited at one of our 
November meetings the remains of a curious instrument in 
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hard stone, lately found by himself in a deep drainage- 
cutting, from twelve to fourteen feet below the level of Chat 
Moss, and at a considerable distance from any trace of culti- 
vation. The article is about one inch thick, and six inches 
long, narrow at one extremity but gradually broadening out 
to the other, but at this end is much fractured ; if edged here 
it has no doubt been a primitive adze or hatchet. 

The same gentleman showed a Half-Shilling of Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 1580, a year in which, according to Mr. 
Hawkins's synoptical table of the reign, the only pieces issued 
from the mint were half-shillings and quarter-shillings, since 
better known as sixpences and three-penny pieces. The first 
coinage of Elizabeth contained no half shillings, but com- 
mencing with 1561 the denomination was so regularly issued 
that Mr. Hawkins makes it the standard of his synopsis of 
this long reign. The mint-mark in this example is a plain 
cross, a device used from 1577 to 1581. The coin was met 
with at Hurst Hall, ten miles north-westward of Manchester, 
a Tudor mansion now converted into a farm -house, but occu- 
pied by successive members of one family for the last century 
and a half. The portion of the park grounds where it was 
unearthed (8 inches deep), had not previously been ploughed 
within memory of the residents. 

The writer, whilst bathing last August, picked from the 
beach opposite North Egremont a well formed arrow-point in 
bluish flint, one and a half inches long and of oval shape. 
Though evidently much abraded through long exposure to 
tidal action among the pebbles, it still exhibits the remains of 
a barb on either side. This object has no doubt been washed 
from the debris of the adjacent clay bank now protected by 
the river wall. 



Produce of the Sea-beach of Cheshire. 
The absence of propitious winds in connection with mode* 
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rately high tides during the past year has resulted in a very 
meagre show of relics, the larger portion of which have been 
added to the collection of Mr. Charles Potter. 

The waste of the sand-brows between the house of Mr. Shaw 
at Great Meols and the Leasowe embankment continues as 
yet unabated, but at the former or westward point it is very 
probable that the steady extension of the Hoyle bank, now 
stealing opposite so as to be fast replacing the old " Dove" or 
" Drinkwater" spit of half a century ago, will effect ere long a 
sensibly protective influence. In this case a great diminution 
of the medieeval objects must be looked for, whilst the inte- 
resting and valuable Saxon ones may never more occur 
through tidal exposure, and only be met with as the result of 
incidental delving. 

Before proceeding with the report, notice should be taken, 
in the interests of truth, of a most mendacious little publica- 
tion purporting to be a "Guide to Hoylake, the Hoylake 
Railway and neighbourhood, by Braithwaite Poole," issued in 
this town within the last two years. Soon after appearance 
the author received a well-merited castigation at the hands 
of a contributor to a local and critical journal, but the writer 
of the article not being scientific has left unnoticed many 
capital points, which will be touched upon in their order. 
Instead of proving a Guide, the work 

" Leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind/' 

and, possessing far more false statements than pages, is aptly 
defined in that severest of critiques, " All that is new is not 
" true, and what is true is not new." In short, its publication 
is a discredit alike to the so-called clever author, the poor 
little bantling-line it tries to bring into notice, and the great 
town which has given it birth. 

In the first paragraph, the distance from Woodside Ferry 
to the nearest terminus — for, like Mr. Bright's celebrated Skye 
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terrier, this railway has no distinguishable head or tail — is 
incorrectly given by this little railway manager. The same 
page acquaints us that the " noble river" Mersey was thus 
designated after " Belasamain, Queen of Heaven," copied no 
doubt from the excellent introduction to " Mawdsleys Direc- 
tory for Wirral (1861)," but this unfounded assumption of 
Whittaker, handed down by others, has been satisfactorily 
controverted by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson and other recent authors, 
and is thoroughly exploded. Mersey was originally mere-sea, 
and named from the salt marshes of which it was composed 
before the waters of the Irwell forsook their old channel down 
the Broxbourne valley towards Dee. Now Mersey is a fine 
estuary of the sea, ever increasing in volume and straighten- 
ing in its main channel, and though still familiarly spoken of 
as "the river" opposite Liverpool, yet the term is wholly 
incorrect in a descriptive " Guide" for strangers. 

In the next paragraph Wallasey is called a " fishing village," 
and the water tower of the whole district is made to belong 
to it, neither assertion being founded on fact. Passing the 
outrageous description of " countless numbers of steamers, 
" blockade runners, and other large ships and frigates" as 
seen from the docks station, the reader is transported on the 
wings of the author's imagination to Bidston church, which 
is said to be " nestled among lofty trees," which Nature cannot 
for the life of her raise in this exposed marine locality ; whilst 
the building itself, the tower of which fortunately retains 
some ivy on its western front, is said to be " nearly covered " 
by this picturesque climber. 

Further on, Mr. Poole gravely informs us that the hill 
above is " formed of boulder -stone" a piece of startling news 
for Mr. G. H. Morton, who will be constrained humbly to 
revise his " Geology" of the district at the feet of this new 
Professor. As for accuracy, we might with equal reason be 
told that Bidston hill consists of Welsh slate or granite ; 
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nay it would only have been in keeping with the unbounded 
impudence of these pages, had their concoctor endeavoured 
to tempt travellers to " the line " by the declaration of 
auriferous quartz! 

Under the heading of Meols, this name is erroneously 
said to be pronounced Meltz, a misconception of Melse, 
which, by the by, never meant " pasturage/' neither did it 
originate with the Meoles (not Meolses) family, for both are 
derived from the adjacent sandhills ! 

Mr. Poole continues, " here we find a large pond, belong- 
" ing to the Railway Company, made for the accommodation 
" of passengers, to fish in, and skate upon ; another pond, of 
" still larger dimensions, is likewise available at Hoylake." 
The best comment on this are the facts of the Meols pit 
having been dug to supply material for the adjacent roadway 
over the line, whilst the shallow pool at the Hoylake terminus 
was formed in consequence of other ballasting requisites. 
The latter was dried up last summer, and thus the kind 
providence of the directors was neutralised. A more flagi- 
tious attempt upon the gullibility of the public, than the 
statement just quoted, can hardly be imagined; had this 
scientific and literary brochure been issued early on some 
first of April morning, it might have passed as a poor at- 
tempt at humour, but the seriousness of the writer is 
unquestioned. 

Hoylake, though the most modern -name in the whole 
district, we are now told " may be said to embrace the town- 
ships of Little Meols, Hoose, and Great Meols ; but as well 
might Seacombe or Bebington be called Birkenhead. Its 
name is most absurdly said to be derived from small craft 
called " hoys," instead of the Eye or island now called Hilbre, 
(a few centuries back the three islets formed but one,) Eye- 
lake becoming corrupted into Hoylake.* The soil is incor- 

* See Transactions, New Series, Vol. Till, p. 101. 
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rectly said to be " on gravel and sand," whereas in the village 
the only soil, if such it can be termed, is sand alone, whilst 
the sod of the neighbouring fields landward covers a turfy bed. 
No further proof of the incompetency and ignorant con- 
ceit of this writer is needed than his penultimate paragraph 
supplies. " Much has been said and written to prove that 
" Hoy lake rests on the top of a submarine forest, and that 
" it has been a Roman station." No writer has ever made 
such statements, but Mr. Poole may rest assured that neither 
he nor any one else can disprove the existence, between Great 
Meols and Leasowe, of subterraneous remains of two early 
and long extinct wood-growths, above which primeval, Bomano- 
British, and mediaeval objects have been found, incontestibly 
proving a series of successive occupations, extending through 
all periods of this country's history. Many other instances 
of gross misstatement might be pointed out, but those pro- 
duced suffice to exemplify the utter untrustworthiness of 
this local " Guide." 

Primeval. 

1 Piece of slaty limestone cut into a rhomboidal shape, 
such as occurs in tumuli of early character, though it 
is but recently these objects have attracted the notice 
of antiquaries, who incline to the opinion that they 
were used for polishing purposes. This example was 
found by the writer on the side of Thurstanston Hill, 
on the highest point of which he picked up some 
years ago a flint chisel, or rather the finely ground 
and bevelled extremity of one, a beautiful example of 
uncivilised manipulation. 

J Limestone. A rudely fashioned arrow point. 
19 Objects of flint or silicious limestone, pointed, hooked^ 
or in other ways edged, including a few of the so-called 
" Scrapers," suppqsed to have been chiefly used by 
our primitive ancestors for cleaning skins, 
p 
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Romano- British. 

1 Billon or Base Silver Denarius of Marcus C. Latienus, 
Postumus, Usurper in Gaul, a.d. 260 to 267. The 
reverse has heen so badly struck, or possibly iojured 
in recoining, as to render its inscription around a 
standing male figure quite illegible. 

1 Third Brass apparently of the Tetrici, the obverse 

bearing a bust of the father and the reverse that of 
his son ; neither of the inscriptions are legible. 

2 Bronze Studs, of small size, probably from a strap. 

3 Dress Pins, fragmentary, plain. 

1 Buckle, with central transverse bar for acus. 

3 Bow Fibula ; one, a plain but substantial brooch, nearly 
2 in. long, found by the writer upon a short range of 
the shore where Saxon objects have almost exclusively 
occurred, and lying considerably to westward of the 
Koman area. It is an additional instance to the 
numerous ones furnished' by the exploration of the 
Bev. Bryan Faussett a century ago, of Boman-British 
objects, continuing in use to some extent far into the 
era of Pagan Saxondom. The prevailing notion that 
immediately upon the retirement of the Boman mer- 
cenaries from this country in the fifth century, its 
whole civilization collapsed, is simply an absurd 
popular error, based, like most of its class, upon 
mere assumption. This civilization, exercised for 
three centuries, could not possibly have pervaded 
the highest class merely, but favourably modified 
more or less every rank of life in this fine province. 
It is a poor compliment to pay the prosperous and 
intelligent population of this period, to assent to its 
sudden relapse into the semi-barbarism of the Gaul or 
Britain of Char's day. ' 
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1 Fibula of the same shape, but more slightly formed ; of 
later date, and probably made in the transition period 
just mentioned. 

% Teera-Cotta. Fragments of " Samian Ware," washed 
out of the blue clay and left by the tide upon the 
surface of the upper forest-bed. 

1 Glass. — Pin-head of transparent emerald green. 

By far the most valuable discovery of the year is 
that of human cremated remains of this period, charac- 
terised by peculiar if not extraordinarily exceptional 
circumstances. The writer has repeatedly noticed 
portions of burnt bones embedded in the upper blue 
clay mentioned, but these had never been identified as 
human, although strongly suspected to be such. The 
various skeletons which at times have occurred on this 
shore, as the notorious one at Leasowe in 1864, 
and a still more recent example in the brow near the 
" Bedstones," are," without exception, of recent origin ; 
in short, no human remains of a really early date had 
been recognised. 

The writer, accompanied by a young friend, was 
lingering in the gathering shades of an August evening 
near the old forest stumps, hoping ere departure to 
find some relic of this period, when a circular patch 
of black matter on the blue clay attracted his attention. 
Though already ravaged by the tide, it nevertheless 
retained what proved to be portions of the cremated 
head of a child, of from 8 to 10 years of age, including 
fragments of the crown and back of the skull and a 
couple of incisors. The blackened brain and charcoal 
confined nearly to the capacity of the skull, had 
naturally given the idea of an interment in a round 
hole or possibly an urn, though no signs of such a 
receptacle remained. The absence of fragments of 
p % 
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other and larger bones, however, excited suspicion as 
to the correctness of this view, and led to a further 
search, resulting in the discovery of portions of the 
leg hones extended at length; but these had been 
subjected to so much superincumbent pressure as to 
be flattened together, and what with this fracture and 
their humid condition it was with the greatest difficulty 
a few pieces from one to two inches long could be 
cleaned from the unctuous soil for examination. 

Evidence was secured that, for the purpose of this 
very unusual inhumation, the blue silt — probably 
forming at the time the surface-stratum — had been 
removed to the extent of about 4 feet by 1, in which 
the partially cremated remains of a child were 
deposited at length, with the head to the west, in a 
bed of sand, as a much dryer material than the silt. 
Although the grave had been dug in the closest 
proximity to the upper surface of the higher forest 
bed, they had not come into actual contact, and the 
fact suggests the query — was the latter known to the 
inhabitants of the district at this period ? It is 
possible that the encroaching sea had not yet attacked 
it, but even were this the case at the distance of a 
mile or more seaward, the presence here of such a bed 
may not even have been suspected. 

Instances of cremated human remains being interred 
at length, have been so rare, that it will probably prove 
a very difficult task to find a parallel case. Although 
the general use of the rogus or funereal pile of the 
Romans was discontinued by them some time anterior 
to the withdrawal of their troops from Britain, yet 
isolated cases recur up to a late date, and, more 
puzzling still, tumuli of the Anglo-Saxon period in 
Derbyshire and elsewhere have produced cinerary urns 
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unquestionably the manufacture of this Scandinavian 
race, though probably of earlier date than the intro- 
duction of Christianity, or at least its diffusion through- 
out the heptarchal kingdom. 

Whatever opinion we may entertain on this point, 
it seems clear that the present case of deposition has 
been effected during a transition-period, whether it be 
termed late Roman or early Saxon, and this point 
conceded, a remarkable confirmation is supplied to the 
writers arguments in previous annual notices, in favour 
of this identical blue silt being a product or forma- 
tion of at least a portion of the Roman-British era, 
the objects then lost sinking through water, as around 
the crannoges, and becoming enveloped in the con- 
stantly accreting residuum below. Upon the drainage 
or evaporization of the mere, this bed would soon be 
covered, as we find it by drift sand during westerly 
gales, some of which has apparently been utilized to 
pad the otherwise damp receptacle for the dead. 

Saxon. 

1 Bronze. — Pin-Brooch, with cruciform ornaments. 
] Ear-ring. 

1 Glass. — Head of a Pin, of a dull green colour and 
opaque. 

Mediaval. 



3 Silver. — Pennies* of Henry II, i minted at London, 
2 uncertain. 

6 Ditto of Henry III, viz., 2 London, 1 Bristol, 1 Glou- 
cester, and 2 uncertain. 

2 Ditto of Edward I or II, 1 London, 1 Lincoln. 

• A few odd halved pieces are included in this designation. As yet no two 
halves found on this shore hate been identified as originally one. 
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2 Halfpennies, Edw. II, of the London mint. One of 
these is one division of a quartered piece, thus consti- 
tuting a mite in value. 

I Farthing, Edward II, London. 

1 Brooch of quatrefoil form, with fleur-de-lys in the angles ; 

centre a round cusp, with chequered base, which was 
probably filled with coloured pastes. 

2 Fermails, plain. 

3 Latten. — Brooches, various, imperfect. 

2 Fermaih, respectively fin. and Jin. diameter, perfect. 
6 Dress-pins, including several ornamented heads. 
2 Needles, 2} in. and l£in. long. 

1 Key, formed as usual from a piece of sheathing. 

2 Rings of uncertain date. 
2 Ear-rings. 

2 Finger-rings. 

3 Rings, plain, of various thickness and uses. 

91 Attachments of Straps or Girdles, viz., 28 Buckles, 
(including fragments, but of different examples) ; 
1 3 Hasps, 4 Keepers, 9 Tags, 1 9 Bosses and Studs, 
and 18 other small ornaments. 

1 Handle of cofferet, or drawer of a small box. 

1 Loop, possibly from the frame of a gypciere or purse. 

1 Portion of Ornament, elaborately executed. 

1 Fishhook, 2 in. long. 

8 Pewter or Lead. — Brooches. One rectangular ; another 
bearing rim of roses, alternating with ornamental 
cusps in high relief, which have lost their coloured 
settings ; the third has been inscribed, but is only a 
fragment. 

I Chape of Dagger-sheath, with pierced ornament, 1 J in. 
long. 

1 Spatula, well tempered, and probably used in pharmacy. 

1 Pendant of a Girdle, inscribed I.H.S. 
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19 Attachments to Straps, viz., 2 Buckles, 1 Hasp, 1 Tag, 
and 15 Studs. 

4 Rings, plain and ornamented. 

6 Links, of small size, from a chain ; a perfeot one has an 
acorn-shaped termination. 

5 Fragments from the mountings of wooden cofferets. 

1 Head of a large dress or hair pin, which possesses a 
lateral orifice communicating with the central per- 
foration. 

I Net-sinker, rectangular, with numerous partial perfora- 
tions, only one being completed. Found upon the 
New Brighton shore. 

1 Spindle-whorl. 

4 Iron. — Clench-bolts from old boats. 

1 Knife, with carved bone handle, 16th century. 

3 Hooks, various. 

1 Ivory or Bone. — Handle of knife just mentioned, 
carved in striated and herring-bone patterns. 

1 Handle of a smaller knife, with carved ornament, 2J- in. 

1 Leather. — Boys Boot, 9 in. long, — cut from one piece 
of tanned leather, and the inner side from the heel 
severed diagonally in a chevroned or vandyked man- 
ner. It was tightened at the ankle by an incision 
from the top, laced by a leathern thong. Date 15th 
or 16th century. 
26 Terra Cotta. — Fragments of Household Crocks, of 
12th to 17th century, many unglazed, others partially 
so. A few are ornamented with rudely incised pat- 
terns, and others blackened through use (or abuse,) 
on the fire ; two have apparently been broken into a 
square form, probably for draughts or other game. 
Several of the above were found on Hilbre. 

3 Glass. — Beads, including both the globular and annular 
shape, straw-coloured. 
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1 Head of a Pin, straw-coloured. 

1 Stone. — Spindle-whorl, 2 in, diameter. 

Later English. 

This may be the best place for recording the discovery 
upon Hilbre by Mr. Hughes, of the foundation of a 
circular building, excavated in the solid rock close to 
the present verge of the western cliff, and about 100 
yards N.W. of the telegraph station. That it has been 
formed for no common purpose, the semi-circular 
hollow, evidently for the revolution of a wheel several 
feet in diameter, and the irregular horizontal compart- 
ments filling up the ground floor, incontestably prove. 
Before investigation it was assumed to be the remains 
of the mediaeval lighthouse here sustained — though 
how long history sayeth not — but the probability is 
strongly in favour of its proving the basework of 
machinery for raising the sea water in connection with 
the adjacent salt works mentioned in the writers last 
report, several walls of which yet remain like the 
sandstone rock foundations, but little beneath the sod. 
This appropriation is confirmed by the existence of a 
channel one foot wide also cut in the rock, and con- 
tinued to the cliflTs edge, down which the waste water 
could pass off. Mr. Charles Hard wick, who visited 
Hilbre soon after the discovery, has kindly promised 
a plan of the excavated rock from a sketch and 
admeasurements taken on the spot. In addition, one 
section of the superior arch of masonry completing 
the circular stone enclosure for the wheel, was dug up 
close by. 
1 Copper Halfpenny of Charles II, " Carolus a Carolo. " 
8 Brass Knee Buckles, 3 J-, 2 J, and 2 inches long respec- 
tively. 
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1 Brooch in form of a flower, surrounded by 6 smaller 

ones affixed to a disc, temp. Queen Anne. 

2 Pewter Knee Buckles, one 3J by 2 inches. 
1 Portion of a Mould. 

3 Terra Cotta Heads of Clay Tobacco Pipes of 16th 

century, devoid of potters' marks. 
8 Ditto of 1 7th century ; marks, " thomas neys " on the 
rest, and "H. P." in a radiated semicircle or horse- 
shoe ornament. 
3 Ditto of 18th century, without marks. 
1 Mould in pipe-clay for rifle bullets, exteriorly heptagonal. 
Animal remains from the various littoral strata have 
occurred less numerously than usual, though they include 
bones or teeth of deer, horses, oxen, swine, sheep, and 
dogs. No fine antlers have recently occurred, and the 
few small horns of the Bos Longifrons belonged to 
immature individuals. The skull of a small species of 
whale, found to eastward of the Leasowe embankment, 
proves the sixth cetacean relic recorded on this shore in 
a fossil state. Its measurements are — length 10^ inches, 
breadth 9 inches, spinal orifice If by If inches. 



282 Total number of objects of archaeological interest found 
in or near the sea-beach of Cheshire, irrespective of 
human and animal remains. 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Date. 

Primeval 22 

Romano-British 15 

Anglo-Saxon 3 

Mediffival 219 

Late English 23 

282 
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2. Material. 

Silver 17 

Bronze and Latten 137 

Pewter and Lead 46 

Iron 8 

Terra-cotta and Glass 48 

Stone 23 

Ivory or Bone 2 

Leather i 

282 



ON THE GAINS AND LOSSES IN 
HISTORIC PROGRESS. 

By David Buxton, F.R.S.L., Hon. Sec. 

(Bead 14th Januaby, 1869.) 



In the recent festive season, which, besides its sacred associa- 
tions, has been so indissolubly linked with our literature, in 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, Charles 
Dickens, and others, I had the opportunity of hearing, in a 
distant part of the country, a Lecture on Christmas Carols, 
which was accompanied by many interesting poetical and 
musical illustrations. Some of the older carols quoted were 
characteristic and quaint : some of the later ones were genial 
and appropriate ; but, between these, there'came some, which 
truly to describe is to say that they were of the vilest character 
of badness. The "sense" was nonsense; the measure was 
doggerel ; the tunes (I cannot say, the music) were the veriest 
sing-song. These were the carols of the last century. There 
was no good carol-singing then. There were no good carols 
to sing. Now this, which appears to be two facts, is only 
one. And if we look at it, closely and carefully, we shall find 
that it very noticeably exemplifies a principle which further 
enquiry will shew us to be of very wide and general application. 
It is this : — 

When a thing is neglected, the power of appreciation dies 
out : and the neglect of one age entails a positive loss upon 
succeeding generations. The age which cared nothing for 
Christmas carols, left the following age no Christmas carols 
worth caring for. One age stands still, and the next 
retrogrades. 
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I think the principle here indicated is of very extensive 
application ; that it illustrates and accounts for many inci- 
dents and apparent anomalies in that erratic thing called 
Human Progress ; and that its manifestations are consistent 
and uniform, though its operations are in fields utterly remote 
and diverse. 

Look, for instance, into our own immediate subject of 
Archaeology. Is there not, in every volume it unrolls, a story 
told, of attainments made and then surrendered ; [of successive 
arts arrived at and then lost ; of craft, and cunning, and skill, 
in design and workmanship, which we admire and wonder at, 
but which we cannot emulate or imitate ; — which have died, 
either with the hand that wrought them, or with the generation 
in which they flourished ? When " there arose up a new king 
" over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," (Exodus i, 8,) then 
all the blessings which had been showered on Egypt through 
the incoming of the Hebrew immigrants were forgotten ; and 
the race which one grateful Pharaoh had delighted to honour 
became the object of oppression and cruelty to his degraded 
successor. 

All History tells the same story.* So also does Art. The 
massy construction of the Pyramids was effected by mechanism 
of which succeeding ages were as ignorant as the savage of 

* The generation which denounced mince pies, and suppressed the Christmas 
festival, by Act of Parliament, did not stop there. They deprived their children 
not only of Plum Pudding, but of King, and Church, and Archbishop, and 
House of Lords : and the profanation and desttuction which an American Bishop 
has so glowingly described in the verses given below,+ have been followed by this 
result — that from that day until our own, during a period of not less than two 
centuries — there never was built a single church in this country which any man 
of taste and knowledge is not ashamed of. I say this, remembering all the while 
the great merits of the works of Wren. But though St. Paul's is a magnificent 
building, it is not a Church. 



+ " And a lawless soldier tramples 

Where the holy loved to kneel, 
And he spurns a Bishop's ashes 

With his ruffian hoof of steel ! 
Ay, horses have they stabled 

Where the blessed martyrs knelt, 
That neigh where rose the Anthem, 

And the Psalm that made us melt 



There once a glorious window 

shed down a flood of rays — 
With rainbow hues and holy, 

And colours all ablaze ! 
Its pictured panes are broken, 

Our fathers' tombs profaned, 
And the font where we were christened 

With the blood of brothers stained." 



Christian Ballads.— By Bishop Coxs, of Western New York, 
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the wilderness. The sculpture and the architecture of ancient 
Greece stand at a point which leaves all after generations far 
behind. We cannot paint like Eaphael, or Titian, or Rubens. 
We cannot fabricate the light and graceful work of such arti- 
ficers in iron as Quentin Matsys. We are only just groping 
and finding our way back to something like, yet far inferior 
to, the work which the unknown architects of our abbeys and 
cathedrals wrought in the middle ages, poising the " high- 
" embowed roof," in an airy lightness which seems too fragile 
to endure, yet which stands to-day as firmly as it did five 
centuries ago. We admire, but we despair of imitating, the 
exquisite work in silver of Benvenuto Cellini. The art by 
which our fathers stained the glass which let in the " dim 
" religious light " on Milton's yet undimmed vision, is lost to 
their descendants : and the mysterious combination of ma- 
terials by which the potters of days long past produced their 
matchless ware, leaves their products matchless, for we know 
not how they made them. Majolica, Chelsea, and other rare 
examples of earthenware are not only rare, but becoming 
rarer ; for as the specimens perish, they cannot be replaced. 

If this were the * fitting time and place, and I the proper 
person to draw attention to it, I suppose the most direct and 
telling evidence in illustration of this subject could be drawn 
from the History of Religion in this country. I can only treat 
the matter historically, not polemically, — in the spirit of the 
critic, not in that of a partisan ; — and in this way I call your 
attention to the fact, that what in one place is called " Church 
" Restoration," and in another " Religious Revival," — while 
it is styled " Development" by one school, and stigmatized as 
" Innovation " by another, is, after all, marked by one charac- 
ter, and is referable to one cause, namely, the desire to reach 
a point which has once been attained, and then lost ; — the 
burning longing to vitalize forms which have become dead ; 
to revive doctrines which have lost their hold ; to renew what 
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has become obsolete ; and to make the men of this generation 
answer to appeals which thrilled to the very core, in days 
gone by, brave men and strong, 

" -Whose bones are dust, 
Whose swords are rust, 
Whose souls are with the saints we trust 

Thus, whether the watchword and the striving of the zealous 
be for " Primitive Christianity," " the Catholic Faith," or 
" Evangelical Religion ; " the motive and the purpose are the 
same, in each case. Martin Luther and George Fox ; John 
Wesley and Edward Irving ; not to speak of our own times, 
and quote the names of living men— all owned the power of 
this spell ; all acted under this impulse ; all strove, in their 
manner, and after their light and power, to awaken men's souls, 
as St. Paul had done, and to make it visible before the world, 
that " God had not left Himself without a witness " in the 
dreariest and most degenerate times ; but that Christ was 
verily, as He had promised to be, with His own people, always, 
" even to the end of the world." 

But perhaps this is to regard the subject in an aspect too 
serious for the occasion. And, to come down to lower themes, 
is it not true that if you neglect any faculty of the body, or 
attribute of the mind, its strength fails, its purpose is imper- 
fectly fulfilled, it dies away for want of exercise ? Neglect a 
child, and it will die. Neglect a plant, and it will perish. 
Cease to care properly for anything, and you will soon have 
nothing to care for. 

So in like manner, in the life of the body politic. If you 
have gained a footing in advance, you must maintain it. We 
are laboriously and painfully toiling up hill in all the victories 
we achieve over matter and the powers of resistance — physical 
and moral. We are urging on before us a spherical body, 
which, if it is not pushed onwards, will roll backwards. It 
can only be moved onwards and upwards by our unflagging, 
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energetic efforts : it will not stand still, even, unless we hold 

it there ; and if we leave it to itself, the advantages so hardly 

/gained are speedily lost again. I think I have heard it stated 

•that in some departments of medioal science the ancient sages 

•unlocked mysteries, and found secrets revealed to them, which 

•have ever since been closed against their successors. The 

Ancient Masters in painting are at once the admiration and 

the despair of their posterity. The art of teaching the deaf 

and dumb was discovered and actually applied by a Spanish 

monk (Pedro Ponce de Leon) in the thirteenth century : but 

it was not until the middle of the eighteenth that the steps 

were taken which have led to the establishment of schools for 

their instruction— nearly all within the last fifty years — in 

almost every country in Europe, and the principal States in 

America. 

So in our Literary history. After the age of Elizabeth had 
been dazzled with the splendour of Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
other great men of those days, the reign of James had nothing 
to amuse itself withal but the antics of the pigmies. After 
Milton and Dryden, and the great names of the Restoration 
period, had departed; and Addison, Swift, and Pope, had 
given their lustre to the reign of Queen Anne, we drop down 
upon the dreary regime of the Georges : and though Johnson 
and Goldsmith are to be mentioned with honour, we cannot 
forget that even Johnson himself, in those degenerate days, 
could condescend to notice, and to commend, the rubbish of 
the so-called " English Poets," whose natural dead weight 
would have sunk them into oblivion, if their critic — Johnson 
himself — had not by his notices of their eventless lives and 
dreary works, floated them into familiar knowledge, though 
not to fame. Indeed I know scarcely any more humiliating 
period in our history than that which Thackeray has included 
in the term of the " Four Georges." In morals and religion, 
in public spirit and political sagacity, in art and science, in 
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all, or nearly all, that makes a people great, and a nation 
prosperous, this country was in a position which one cannot 
hut regard with shame. I have purposely said in " nearly all" 
respects, for I must, from the sweeping denunciations of these 
various particulars, except one. It is this. The country 
which, whatever its other short-comings and offences, could 
annex India to the British dominion, actually by the courage 
of a mere handful of men fighting against millions ; which 
could afford to lose America and be none the weaker ; and to 
battle with and crush Napoleon and his power, and be none 
the poorer for it ; which sent forth the fleets of Nelson, the 
armies of Wellington, and the expeditions of Cook, had 
power and life within it which have now, thank God, borne 
worthier fruits in other fields. May they be perpetual ! 

Every privilege gained, every right conferred, every diffi- 
culty overcome, every advance achieved, must be held good. 
Quod tuum, tene, was the motto of one of the most illustrious 
of Lancashire worthies (Sir Humphrey Chetham). In its 
best sense, it should be ours. The attainments, the victories, 
the gains of every generation, are the patrimony and heritage 
of their posterity. The voices of all the ages past, the claims 
of contemporary interests, and the rightful expectations and 
demands of the ages to come, all express themselves in the 
charge of the aged apostle to his disciple Timothy — " Keep 
" that, which I have committed unto thee." 



THE SO-CALLED "PETBIFIED HUMAN EYES," 

FROM THE GRAVES OF THE ANCIENT 

INDIANS, ARICA, PERU. 

By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., F.S.A., &c. % Vice-President. 

(Riad Uth Jaituibt, 1869.) 



A very large portion of the Republic of Peru, especially that 
which is near the Pacific coast, forms part of an extensive 
district in which rain is unknown ; and in several important 
respects, — especially in the periodical overflow of many of 
its rivers, — it bears a marked resemblance to Egypt. This 
state of things is partly an effect of the improvidence of the 
ancient Spaniards. They cut down forest trees wherever 
they could find them, for the purpose of smelting the 
minerals in the neighbourhood ; and hence, rain, which had 
been small in quantity, disappeared entirely; vegetation 
ceased except along the banks of rivers; and the sands 
of the desert buried hundreds of square miles, previously 
fertile. 

Stretching from Arica on the coast, in Lat. 18° 27' S., the 
railroad passes over thirty-nine miles to the town of Tacna, 
which is on the high road to the Cordilleras, and to Bolivia. 
This is now a treeless waste of sand, which sparkles with 
myriads of hexagonal crystals of salt; indeed scarcely a 
shrub or blade of grass is to be seen. Yet it was formerly 
known as " the Forest of San Juan de Dios ; " and no doubt 
trees were abundant, as in many other places of the same 
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kind, where now the railway traveller may see the mirage, 
perhaps every day of the year. 

At Arica, and in the immediate neighbourhood, animal 
matter does not decay as elsewhere; it simply becomes 
desiccated. Hence, the bodies of Indians who were interred 
perhaps centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, are 
turned up to-day as natural mummies; and specimens of 
them may be seen in most of the public museums of Europe 
and America. The Arica of the present time is only a 
seaport village ; as the pretty little town was destroyed in 
the earthquake of 13th August, 1868. But even this town 
was modern ; and it is believed that a great city, the inhabi- 
tants of which were largely engaged in fishing, occupied the 
same spot. Certain it is, that a large mound just outside of 
the town, consists in a great degree of human flesh covered 
with sand ; and as the Peruvian government have forbidden 
all interference with these remains, the mound is not likely 
to diminish as it has done. It is recorded that the earth- 
quake of last year separated a portion of the adjoining hill 
or " Morro," near a place known as " the Incas cave;" and 
that a row of corpses was visible for weeks, each in a sitting 
posture as usual, and some with the former implements of 
their daily toil beside them. 

At various times, there have been found, near these bodies, 
small hemispherical objects of amber-looking matter; and 
occasionally they have been found in the eye-holes of the 
skulls. These objects have naturally been supposed to be 
human eyes ; but as they have become completely solidified 
or hardened, they have been called incorrectly (even on that 
theory,) "petrified human eyes." 

I saw two of them at Iquique in the South of Peru, and 
heard a great deal about them all along the coast. On my 
return, in July 1867, I found that they were still occasionally 
picked up, by the workmen who were engaged in preparing 
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sites for the cannon to defend the port ; and as they did not 
come under the head of corpses, and could be readily secreted 
in the pocket, they were carried away and sold. When the 
interior hemisphere of the object is started out of. its cor- 
responding socket, it appears like a split pea of solid gold ; 
and the young men of Arica and Tacna frequently get them 
mounted, to serve as shirt studs. An English woman who 
had a small shop, collected in barter numerous antiquities 
and curiosities from the workmen, without any distinct idea 
of what to do with them ; and from her I procured several 
objects of great interest. Among these was her stock of 
" eyes," the current retail price of which was half a dollar, or 
about Is. 6£d. each. 

Such being the simple facts of the case, I proceed to give 
the only theories which are known on the subject; in the 
hope of eliciting some final decision, on the best evidence, 
as to what the objects really are. I may add that the subject 
is one which has greatly interested gentlemen of the medical 
profession, both in the United States and in England ; and 
that the newspaper known as the Panama Star and Herald, 
which has a large circulation on the west coast, preserves 
and diffuses carefully, all the information obtainable on the 
subject. 

I. First Theory ; that they are bona fide Human Eyes. 

Testimony of the late W. Billinghurst, Esq., Acting 

V. C. at Iquique. 

" On my part, I have to state that when I resided in 
" Arica, I was a daily visitor to the scene of the excava- 
" tions in the Indian burying- ground, at the foot of the 
" Morro: and witnessed the exhumation of the bodies, — 
" many of which were in a perfect state as mummies. 
" The eyes were generally found in the vicinity of them, 
" and in some instances were attached to the sockets, 

Q2 
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" which I think is strong evidence to confirm the belief 
" that they are human." 

Eeport of Henry W. A. Coleman, Esq., M.D., Iquique. 

" They are human eyes, in a state of petrifaction. The 
" external tunics have become decomposed, and obliter- 
" ated by time, leaving only the vitreous humour with its 
" membrana hyoloidea ; and having the crystalline lens 
" imbedded in its cup-like excavation, or fossa hyoloidea. 
" By continuous boiling with water, this lens becomes 
" separated ; and its compact membrane or capsule can 
" be distinctly seen. The nucleus of the lens is easily 
" distinguished, also the subdivisions of its surface, 

showing its three layers concentrically arranged like 

those of an onion, which by a minute examination can 

be seen to be closely aggregated fibres." 
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II. Second Theory ; that they are the Eyes of Fishes. 

From Dr. MacDowell of Taboga Island. Panama Star 
and Herald, January 21st, 1865. 

" The Indians were cunning workers in gold and 
" precious stones, and in elegant textures of cloth. The 
Indian also took to the grave with him, his most valu- 
able things ; — chicha and favourite provisions, jugs 
" and water coolers. The so-called ' eyes ' are greatly 
" sought after. They are brownish in colour, and with 
" pearl-like reflections ; formed of concentric cup-like 
" lamina?, peeling off like the coats of an onion, on the 
" convex side. Viewed in front, these laminee form con- 
" centric circles, diminishing to a round minute ball in 
"the centre; while numerous fine lines run like radii 
"from the centre to the circumference. The form is 
" that of a plano-convex lens, with a diameter of 41 of 
" an inch, and a vertical axis of U. The substance is 
" evidently organic, but in no other way has it any affinity 
" with the human eye. With the difference that the stri- 
" ated lines run transverse instead of radial, it exactly 
" resembles the eye of a shark. I lately made a dissec- 
tion of one of these eyes, and hardened the lens in 
acetic acid ; and it assumed almost the exact appear - 
" ance. I feel that they are the eyes of some similar 
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" animal ; — but it is a question for the microscope and 
" for comparative anatomy." 

III. Third Theory ; that they are the lenses of the eyes of 
a Cephalopod. 

A Paper was read at the Ethnological Society of London, 

10th January, 1865, by Sir Woodbine Parish; of which 

the following account is given in the Athenmum of January 

21st:— 

" Associated with the interments of the ancient Peru- 
"vians, there have long since- been found certain 
"hemispherical amber-coloured objects, which the late 
"Mr. Clifts of the College of Surgeons, determined, 
" from some specimens shewn to him by Dr. Wollaston, 
" to be the desiccated eyes of the cuttle-fish, — an opinion 
" now confirmed by Professor Owen and Mr. Bowman. 
" Lieut. Bising, R.N., who forwarded the present speci- 
" mens to the author of this paper, found them in the 
" sockets of the eyes of some Peruvian mummies at Arica. 
" The purpose to which they were applied is thus defi- 
" nitely settled." 

To this last fact, the late Mr. Billinghurst adds, — 

" They are found often in the sockets, with a black 
" matter adhering, like coagulated glue." 

This was supposed ty some, to be one of the coats of the 

eye dried up ; and by others to be an artificial substance, for 

the purpose of making these foreign bodies retain their new 

places. 

IV. Fourth Theory; that they are vegetable matter, not 
animal. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. G. M. Tidy, of Cambridge 
Heath, Hackney, London. 

u When I received the eye, I showed it to my colleague 
" Dr. Letheby, as well as the Professor of Comparative 
" Anatomy at our Hospital. We were all agreed in this, 
" that it was not a human eye, nor was it the eye of an 
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" animal at all. Dr. Letheby's impression at once was, 
" and I perfectly agree with him, that it is a resinoid 
exudation from some tree ; and this I proved further 
by analysis. The form is at once explained by this ; 
"the concentric laminee also ; — and the various colours 
" that are apparent may be explained by the length of 
" time that elapsed between the exudation of one lamina 
" and another, and the amount of oxidation it would 
" undergo. I have myself no hesitation in stating that 
" it is a vegetable and not an animal product." 

With such a wide difference of opinion among those 
who should be the best qualified to judge, a non-medical 
writer should be cautious in the expression of an opinion. 
Tet there are two considerations, apart from the examin- 
ation of these objects themselves, that are entitled to some 
weight. 

(i) The first is, that the idea of Immortality entertained by 
the heathen of all countries, including the Indian of South 
America, is merely that of human life re-produced, with some 
trifling alterations. Hence, one sees a logical reason why 
certain necessaries and comforts of human life, as well as the 
implements of war, the chase, or domestic industry, should 
be clustered round the bodies of the dead. It is supposed 
that all these things will be subservient to important uses, in 
the passage through the next world. But the very same 
principle in the Indian mind, appears repugnant to the idea 
of repairing the human frame with foreign materials. Why 
should the ancient inhabitants of Arica insert eyes, — either of 
animal or vegetable matter, — in the heads of their friends, 
any more than they would patch up a maimed person, with 
the leg of a mule or the teeth of a goat ? They expected 
the man to re-appear as he had disappeared ; — at all events 
in a condition no less perfect than that which he occupied in 
human life. It is just possible that the rude fishermen sup- 
posed their departed brother would pass to the world of 
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spirits through the water ; in which case, one would see a 
reason, in their minds, for his being supplied with the eyes of 
a cuttle-fish, or of some other inhabitant of the water, of 
recognised powers of vision. 

(ii) The second consideration is, that if these objects be 
formed by numerous coats of vegetable gum, dropped and 
laminated round a common centre, at considerable intervals, 
then something of a similar kind should be found still, 
in the same locality, or in neighbouring places under the 
same conditions. Although the forest of San Juan de Dios 
has disappeared, the flora of South-western Peru are well 
known ; and there could be no difficulty in ascertaining, 
whether there be at the present time, exudations of the 
form and colour of those which we have been examining. 
Even if this were ascertained, two questions would still 
remain; viz. (I) are they produced by hundreds, so as to 
supply, if necessary, the requirements of a whole city of 
the dead ? And (2) how does it happen that they are almost 
invariably of the same size, — viz. that of a boy's large 
marble, wanting a segment nearly equivalent to a hemi- 
sphere ? 

A very remarkable fact is, that eaoh of the various theories 
is enunciated with a degree of confidence that seems to 
exclude even a hypothesis of a contrary kind ; and yet each 
is encumbered with difficulties of a moral or physical kind, 
which, for the present at least, appear to render its reception 
impossible. 



Postscript. 

In the interval which has elapsed between the reading of 
the foregoing paper, and its being formally printed off, — 
further information on the subject has been procured. 

I. One of the eyes was exhibited at the Meeting of the 
British Association at Exeter, and the various theories were 
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stated. The almost unanimous opinion was that the eyes 
had originally belonged to creatures of the cuttle-fish tribe. 

II. Within the maws of albatrosses, presented to the 
Liverpool Town Museum by Captain Cawne Warren, were 
found the beaks of "squids" or cuttle-fishes, and these 
hemispherical objects, (evidently the eyes,) identical in form 
with those found in the mummies, but neither so hard nor 
so yellow. Mr. T. J. Moore, the Curator, by whom they 
were exhibited, showed also several specimens in spirit, of 
squids taken off the British ooast, in the centre of the eyes 
of which, amber-like objects were shown, very closely 
resembling the eyes from Arica. 

This seems to settle, beyond a doubt, the actual character 
of the objects. 



THE LATE MR. ELMES AND 
ST. GEORGES HALL. 

By J. T. Kilpin, Esq. 

(Read 10th Novbmbbb, 1868.) 



The name of Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, connected as it is with 
a building which is the principal architectural glory of Liver- 
pool, and one of the greatest triumphs of art in modern 
times, must always be regarded with a lively interest by the 
inhabitants of Liverpool, and merits that a fuller, juster, and 
far more eloquent record than I am able to give of his career, 
talents, and character, should be preserved in the archives of 
the Historic Society. Bat having complied with a request 
made at a recent meeting of the Society, that I should read a 
paper on the subject, I shall this evening endeavour to fulfil 
the promise. 

Dr. Johnson's definition of genius, that it means great 
general powers accidentally directed to the sedulous cultiva- 
tion of any pursuit whatever, scarcely applies to the case of 
Elmes. No lucky incident, similar to that which occurred in 
the instance of Benjamin West, the painter — who being set, 
when a boy of nine years of age, to watch his infant sister in 
the cradle, on seeing it smile in its sleep was impelled by an 
irresistible impulse to try and sketch its features, and so began 
that career which brought him from the back settlements of 
America, and placed him in the presidential chair, as the 
successor of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the Royal Academy — 
awakened the architectural taste and genius of Elmes, and 
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impelled him, in the face of adverse circumstances and innu- 
merable difficulties, to the study and practice of architecture. 
He was trained and directed in the way he should go ; his path 
was easy and his road was straight. He studied his profes- 
sion in the office of his father, an architect and author, whose 
"Dictionary of the Fine Arts," published more than forty 
years since, though in some measure superseded by later 
publications, is still often referred to, and whose life of the 
architectural patriarch, Sir C. Wren, will always be read with 
interest, pleasure, and instruction. He survived his son for 
many years, and passed a considerable period of the latter 
part of his life in comparative affluence, and in the enjoyment 
of a widely extended professional reputation as surveyor to 
the port of London. Though the bias of young Elmes* taste 
and the bent of his mind was decidedly towards the classic 
and Italian styles of architecture, he had not, I believe, 
enjoyed the pleasure and advantage of visiting either Borne or 
Greece; and it is remarkable that Sir Christopher Wren, 
though his dome of St. Paul's far excels in beauty the domes 
of either the Pantheon or St. Peters, had no opportunity, by 
personal inspection, of studying the beauties or avoiding the 
defects of either, and Elmes, though he designed a building 
exceeding in magnitude and rivalling in classical beauty the 
temple of Minerva, never ascended the Acropolis at Athens, or 
contemplated the splendour of the Roman Coliseum. But, 
great as are the advantages of foreign travel, yet so numerous 
are the publications, so accurate the measurement, so full and 
correct the delineations both of the general proportions and 
the minutest details of all the celebrated buildings of anti- 
quity, that fac similes of most of them might be executed by 
any architect without stirring from the country of his birth, 
or even the town in which he was born. The actual effect of 
these buildings, as they exist and have their being, and how 
far their beauties are augmented by an advantageous or 
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diminished by an unfavourable site and position, personal 
examination and inspection alone can show ; and it is possible, 
if these two eminent artists had travelled abroad, their works, 
great as they are, would have attained still nearer to the 
standard of perfection. 

About the year 1836, it was determined to Jerect, by public 
subscription, a large hall for the performances of sacred 
music, which had formerly taken place at St. Peter's Church, 
at the triennial musical festivals. Plans were advertised for, 
and after a severe competition the prize was awarded to Mr. 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, who had just entered upon his pro- 
fession in London. In 1838 the first stone was laid, on the 
Queens coronation day, by the mayor, Wm. Rathbone, Esq., 
attended by the Corporation. The assizes for the southern 
division of the county having been transferred to Liverpool, 
it was determined by the Council to erect suitable assize 
courts for the purpose, and a competition of architects for the 
plans took place, and Mr. Elmes was again successful. 

Difficulties having subsequently arisen in carrying out the 
scheme for the Musical Hall, the whole arrangements devolved 
on the Corporation, who employed Mr. Elmes to prepare 
designs embodying the objects of both plans. The result 
was the design for the present building, which, however, sus- 
tained considerable modifications in the course of its erection. 
Of his own views and wishes, with respect to the carrying 
oat of the building, and the difficulties and opposition he had 
to encounter and surmount, some extracts of his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Rawlinson give a lively picture. Mr. Rawlinson 
was intimately and most confidentially connected with him ; 
his assistance did much to promote and enhance the success 
of Mr. Elmes, and his sympathy to alleviate the cares and 
anxieties caused by his failing health. He acted as his 
executor, and proved himself to be a constant, anxious, and 
efficient friend to his widow and orphan. 
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Mr. Rawlinson says of him : — 

" Mr. Elmes was not great by accident ; he studied unceasingly and 
" earnestly. The compasses he chiefly used were his eyes, and every 
" line was considered with reference to adjoining lines, and to the whole. 
" His mouldings are Greek in character, but they are essentially his 
" own nevertheless. In appearance Mr. Elmes was gentlemanly and 
" refined : as a jockey would say, ' showed breeding.' He was of middle 
" stature, light complexion, fair hair, and bluish-grey eyes. In mixed 
" company and before strangers he was silent, quiet, and observing, 
" but with those he loved or respected he was cheerful, talkative, and 
" pleasant. Enthusiastically fond of good music, Mozart, Beethoven, 
" and Mendelssohn were his great favourites, and he could not bear 
" that one note should be misplaced. Architecture and music he loved 
" most ; painting and sculpture came in for a secondary share of notice. 

44 Although Mr. Elmes was retiring, he was neither shy nor diffident. 
" He could speak, and to the point, either to individuals or to com- 
" mittees, and was ever ready and prompt with the requisite information 
" or explanation. He could also defend or advocate with clearness, 
" force, and ability. All good men loved him, and with bad men he had 
" as little as possible to do. If his character could be known, as his 
" great work can be seen, it would be more admired by all those capable 
" of appreciating true greatness. 

" R. R. M 



We preface oar selection with a letter addressed to Mr. 
Elmes by Mr. Rawlinson, as reference is made to it in that 
which follows : — 

" April 2nd, 1844. 
" Being in Liverpool more or less every week, you are frequently in 
" my thoughts, as I see your genius at work raising that temple-like 
" structure to pleasure the ' merchant princes ;' whilst you, Aladdin-like, 
" are afar off, rubbing the magic lamp. How truly do the powers of 
" the mind equal, nay, even surpass the most sublime fictions of Eastern 
" story. The fervid thoughts of the poet's fancy, once penned, never 
" die ; the magic touch of the painter's brush is immortal ; the melody 
" of the musician is eternal ; and the creations of the architect stand 
41 fast for the admiration of millions yet unborn. For man to accomplish 
" never-dying works is worth the enduring all the disappointments and 
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" envy and sorrow be is heir to ; working in season and out of season, 
" to accomplish with diligence the great end of existence ; bearing in 
" mind how short his time ; living in love and charity with all man- 
"kind; striving after perfection as the only means to satisfy his 
"immortal spirit. Man, — the little, the great, the divine! — how 
" poor, yet how rich ! how weak, yet bow strong ! A sudden blast 
" of the elements destroys him, but the creations of his intellect set 
" them at defiance ; his material form vanishes from the earth, but the 
" eternal mind, God-like, with firmness grapples time. Who does not 
" recognize the great soul of Handel in his heart-thrilling choruses, new 
*• ' for ever and ever ? ' or the mighty spirit of Sebastian Bach, in his 
" temple-shaking fugues ? or the comprehensive mind of Wren, in the 
" massive grandeur of St. Paul's ? All men cannot attain to this high 
" distinction in the eyes of their fellow-mortals, but all will be awarded 
11 according to the use or abase of the talents entrusted to them. 

" The train of thought has been brought to my mind by contemplat- 
" ing the completion of your majestic building, destined to arrest the 
" admiring gaze of countless thousands. In this respect architects have 
" the advantage over professors of every other art or science ; and this 
" the ancients knew and studied, hence the majestic, awe-inspiring ruins 
" of the faded empires, Egypt, Greece, and Borne — the learned, the 
" refined, the mighty ! Oblivion shadows their once teeming myriads, 
"the magician priesthood, the cunning schoolmen, the imperial 
" conquerors. From our visible senses all have passed ; but the ruins 
" of their architecture are enduring amidst surrounding desolation, 
" standing like huge skeletons, creating wonder through all time, 
" attracting the aspiring student from every civilized part of the globe, 
" and becoming an eternal alphabet to every modern nation. Such is 
" the exalted power of architecture ! 

" R. R." 



Elmes to Rawlinson. 

" Loudon, April 80th, 1844. 
" My time, as you may suppose, while at Liverpool, is completely 
" occupied ; and, as [ am still without any competent assistant in my 
" office, my duties are more arduous and mechanical than is either 
" pleasant or desirable. The strain of poetical feeling in which you 
" have clothed your complimentary allusion to the great work I have 
" the happiness to superintend at Liverpool, has tended for a while to 
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" sharpen the edge of my enthusiasm for our art, which was already 
" beginning to grow dull, with endeavours to cut through the grovelling, 
" money-making, selfish ideas of nine-tenths of the community — and I 
" was beginning to believe that the regions of poetry and imagination, 
" although they may be regions of bliss, yet they were by no means 
" dwelling-places for those who have their daily bread to seek. Yet I 
" should be ungrateful were I to forget that an occasional visit into 
" those realms constitutes the greatest gratification of my life. It has 
" not unfrequently occurred to me, that I should like to know with what 
" feelings those who are unaccustomed to the technicalities of the pro- 
14 fession observe the progress of a large building. I fear in too many 
" instances it is merely looked upon as a pile of stones, in its most 
" mechanical sense, and there are few who, like yourself, can perceive 
44 the operation of a directing mind, and yet there are few who are 
" insensible to beauty or deformity ; and, as you observe, architecture is 
" peculiar in being exposed to public gaze so much more than any other 
" art or science, it is surprising that so little attention is paid to it, and 
" so little value attached to the labours of those who study so important 
" an art. When, however, the public become better informed upon the 
44 leading principles of the art, we may hope for better things. 

" How frequently do I observe the great and true end and aim of art 
" entirely lost sight of, in the discussion of some insignificant detail or 
" quaint antiquarianism. Bold and original conceptions never can find 
" favour while so much stress is laid upon precedent I say, let archi- 
" tects study Nature, but let no man expect to form a new style or 
" school — that must be the work of successive generations ; but let each 
" add his mite towards it, and this country may yet rival her continental 
" neighbours in producing original and beautiful works, equally adapted 
" to climate, materials, and habits of the people. Yet, strictly speaking, 
" architecture is not an imitative art, and has no type in nature; and, 
44 therefore, it may be urged, why study nature ? I know your opinions 
44 upon this too well to occupy your time with an answer. As you are 
44 frequently in Liverpool, I can tell you no news concerning that place. 
44 You will doubtless have heard that the committee have determined to 
44 introduce polished Aberdeen granite for the interior columns support- 
44 ing the great vault, upon which, by the by, I shall be very happy to 
44 hear from you, relative to your thoughts thereon, which you men- 
44 tioned to me when I saw you. You may imagine that scarcely a day 
44 passes without my thoughts being fixed in that direction, and, as yet, 
41 1 have no fear of ultimately accomplishing it. I am having some 
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" diagrams prepared, which show the relative proportions of the arch 
" and its abutments, which I should like you to see. 

M H. L. Elmes." 



Elmes to Rawlinson. 

"11, Gordon Street, Dec. llth, 1844. 

" My friend, Mr. Cockerell, is about commencing a new bank in 
" Manchester, a branch bank of the Bank of England ; and I have 
" been endeavouring to persuade him to use our stone from Darly Dale. 
"I hear from Heathcote that he can lay it down in Manchester at 
" Is. 7d. per foot, if you should require any of it I am very desirous 
" of knowing more of Manchester, and I hope during the next summer 
" that I shall be able to spend a few days with you there. 

" With respect to your observations on the Exhibition, I wish you 
" would try your hand at architecture, and stir up a little spark of 
" feeling for it ; although in a domestic sense it must yield the palm to 
" painting, at least where carried beyond mere utility, yet the pleasurable 
" sensations, indescribable almost, produced by a well-proportioned and 
" symmetrically-arranged room, to go no further, are worthy of appre- 
" ciation. Architecture as a noble science and beautiful art, in the 
" highest sense of those terms, at present exists unfortunately only in 
"ruins, or in history, or imagination; but utility, and utility alone, 
"will ever save it from utter oblivion, and in all ages it must be 
" acknowledged as indispensable to human existence. These observa- 
" tions cannot apply to paintings, or to sculpture, not that I would part 
"with our handmaidens, but only claim an equal rank and equal 
" consideration. Consider, too, the effect produced by painting and 
" sculpture as auxiliaries to architecture ; the first by rendering the 
" massive wall rich with varied colours, and indicating space beyond, 
" so delightful to anticipate ; thus charming the eye, while the noble 
" subject may interest and instruct the mind. The latter, devoid of 
" colour, yet pre-eminent in form, the material harmonizing with the 
"architecture in massive durability; while the gracefully flowing 
" drapery, the marked expressive countenance, and the apparent 
"capability of motion, all contrast with the greater severity of the 
"architectural framework. Were this feeling general, alas for gilt 
" frames, and watch-boxes for statues. 

"The predicted fall of my vaulted ceiling, made by the 'great 
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" authority' in Liverpool, I find has not been confined to that town; 
" it has been reported in London to have been abandoned. 

" Notwithstanding these idle reports, I am proceeding steadily in my 
" purpose, and, with due care and attention, I entertain very little doubt 
" of ultimate success. I shall, however, like to have a little talk with 
•• you upon it when we meet 

" H. L. E." 



Elmes to Bawlinson. 

"London, Dec. 25th, 1845. 

" Your last eloquent and imaginative letter was really startling, and 
" quite aroused me from the dry, dull, every-day way of thinking, that 
" common-place but bread-and-butter-getting business is driving me to. 

" My capitals for the columns inside must be bronze ; the cove 
"being of granite prevents the introduction of marble. They will 
" require plenty of brass, and so shall I when I ask for the money for 
" them, I think. I am happy to say that I entertain no doubt but that 
" the pediment will be adorned with one of the richest compositions in 
" sculpture ever executed in this country. 

"lam not afraid of a single brick in thickness at the crown of my 
" great arch ; but I am very anxious, if I can, to introduce hollow 
" tile-work, although, if I understand you correctly, not exactly what 
" you mean. As the work proceeds, I am obliged to take up each part 
'* separately ; and that will shortly have its turn, when I should like to 
" have a little talk with you about it, and must manage to come over to 
" Manchester to see you. I hope you were pleased with the effect of 
" the granite columns. 

" H. L. E." 



The following letter is particularly interesting, as con- 
veying Mr. Elmes's own idea as to the internal arrangement 
when finished. It has not been followed out : — 

"London, Nov. 30th, 1846. 
" Procrastination, they say, is the thief of time. That it is the thief 
" of men's good intentions I verily believe, for it has robbed me of three 
" or four really good ones every day since the 3rd instant, the date, I 
" am ashamed to say, of your last letter. I am glad you seem to like 
" my granite shafts* I would rather have them in their present integrity 
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" and honesty, capless though they he, than the most gorgeous scag- 
" liola with real cement capitals that were ever designed. I hope 
"when you 'contemplated the finished structure* that there was no 
"organ at the end, hut that you stood on the judges' platform in one 
" court, your eye glancing along the ranges of ruddy columns on either 
" side, in all richness and strong colour of a foreground ; then reposing 
" for an instant on the lofty arched opening communicating with the 
" hall, — whose broad and richly coffered soffite throws a shadow upon the 
" grey columns beneath, and forms the middle distance. — it pierces the 
" atmosphere of the great hall, passes the corresponding opening into 
the other court, without distinguishing a particle of detail from the 
great distance, and finally rests upon the judges' throne in the other 
" court. Such, my dear friend, is a faint expression of what I hope and 
" trust some day we may see together. I have no doubt it is altogether 
"below the standard which your imagination has led you to expect; 
"but, believe me, no thought nor labour on my part shall be spared to 
" make it worthy the admiration of all good men. To please all would 
41 be out of the question. I am in great doubt as to the material for my 
" capitals ; statuary would be a ruinous cost ! What think you of iron? 
" and if so, what process will preserve it from decomposition, without 
" paint or periodical applications of that kind ? 

"I am much obliged for your sketches of hollow tiles ; they would 
"be admirable, and delight Dr. Reid beyond measure, as nearly the 
" whole of the ceiling might be porous. But what can I do with such 
"a contractor for brickwork as I have to do with, who puts every 
" difficulty that ingenuity can devise in my way, instead of assisting to 
" carry out the work properly ? 

" H. L. E." 



Elmes to Rawlinson. 

"VeNTNOR, I8LE OF WlOHT, 

"June 24th, 1847. 
"Anxiety and over exertion have at last made such an inroad upon 
"my constitution, that about a month since I was obliged to leave 
" London at a few days' notice, for the purpose of obtaining a little 
" repose for the present ; and I believe I shall be compelled to winter 
" abroad. The difficulty of arranging matters, so that business shall 
" not stand still during a seven or eight months' absence, you may 
" easily imagine ; and I assure you it contributes in no small degree to 
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" increase my anxiety. I am happy to say, however, that I have met 
" with the kindest sympathy from all my employers at Liverpool, who 
" all urge upon me the necessity of following the advice I have received, 
" and making health a primary consideration. It is possible I may go 
"to the Island of Madeira, or to Jamaica, I am not sure which. I 
" originally proposed visiting Italy, but I have been advised against it, 
''as my enthusiasm for art would induce me possibly to neglect my 
" health, by over-exerting myself amongst the innumerable wonders of 
" the « Eternal City/ 

"Tour kind letter of (I will not say what date), which had been so 
"long lying before me at home, I gladly made my companion here, 
" thinking to have so much leisure that I should be sure to answer it 
"But instead of finding repose I have been completely overwhelmed 
" with correspondence, which has so fatigued me that, until this day,*I 
" have not had an opportunity of taking pen in hand to your service. 
" As you say very truly, time has recorded serious charges against us 
" both since we met ; but as you also say, and I agree with you, that 
" they are ' false' and ' envious ;' the wound they give at the time leaves 
" no scar behind. Our friend got nothing by his move, for the question 
"was not whether the alterations ought or ought not to have been 
"made; but whether, having been made, they were executed in as 
" sound and workmanlike a manner as the circumstances of the case 
" allowed. 

" I read your flattering and enthusiastic sentences with amazement, 
" and regret that I am unable to reply to them with the warmth and 
"energy they deserve; nevertheless, the sentiments they convey are 
" entirely congenial to my own ideas. 

"You may possibly have heard that I have obtained the Lunatic 
" Asylum at West Derby (for that division of the county) to build, and 
" that my plans have been highly approved of by Her Majesty's Com- 
" missioners in Lunacy. I am also to do the Parish Offices at Liverpool 
"when they can decide upon a plan, which they have been about 
" eighteen months in doing, and kept me all that time pretty closely at 
" work with suggestions, alterations, and new committees (who undid 
"all their predecessors had accomplished), correspondence, &c., and 
" about eleven different plans. 

" Mr. H. Earle's and Mr. Hornby's houses I think you knew of some 
" time since. I am also building a little house for the Mayor, at New 
" Brighton. 

" H. L. E." 
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Soon after this letter, it became necessary for him to leave 
England, and Mr. Rawlinson, at his urgent request, consented 
to act as his deputy during his absence, Mr. Gockerell having 
consented to attend to all matters of architectural detail. 

" Kingston, Jamaica, Oct 22nd, 1647. 
" Oar departure from Southampton was a most miserable day, thick 
" Scotch mist failing, which compelled upwards of 40 or 50 passengers 
" to stow themselves in the cabin of the small steamer which was to 
" take us to the * Avon/ This place was about 14 feet square, and as 
"they kept us there upwards of an hour before starting, you may 
imagine the state of the atmosphere, and the misery we were in. The 
extreme fatigue I had undergone would have compelled me, under 
" any circumstances, to keep my bed for a day or two, and by so doing 
" I entirely escaped anything like sea-sickness. The officers on board 
" admitted that the first four or five days we had an unusually rough 
" passage; during the rest of the voyage it was occasionally rough, but 
" nothing in comparison to the Bay of Biscay. However high the 
" glories of the sea may be extolled, — and who as a patriot would not 
" extol them with a view to maintain our glorious independence ? — yet 
" give me, personally, terra firma. I was told T should derive great 
" benefit from the constant exercise, ' without fatigue/ which the motion 
" of the vessel would give. I suffered fatigue, however, to a great 
" degree ; and, as we approached the tropics, the heat of the cabins, the 
" tremulous motion produced by the engine, the entire absence of any 
comfortable seat on deck, although we had between 70 and 80 pas- 
sengers, rendered the whole of the voyage, with very few exceptions, 
" irksome and tedious, and I assure you I was heartily glad to get on 
" shore. Mrs. E. being laid up on our arrival, you may imagine I have 
" not spent my first week on shore very agreeably. I cannot say much 
" for our companions on board ; a great many foreigners, one or two 
" agreeable Germans, but the rest sad-looking ruffians, chiefly Spaniards. 
" Our captain was exceedingly kind and attentive to us, and all the 
" officers were very pleasant nice fellows, which rendered it less uncom- 
fortable than it otherwise would have been. We first touched at 
" Madeira, a most striking mountain rising abruptly from the sea. I 
" did not go on shore, being too unwell, but from what I heard and saw 
" I should not like it for a residence. Our next land was Barbadoes, 
44 after a fortnight's voyage without sight of land, with a beautifully 
" smooth sea, the thermometer at 60 degrees, with a good awning over 
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" us ; but we sighed in vain for the usual trade winds, and had none 
" hut slight breezes against us. About 24 hours brought us to Grenada, 
" a remarkable and picturesque island, but with such innumerable un- 
" dulations, that the vast number of valleys, I think, must render it damp 
" and uncomfortable as a residence. 

" I am inclined to hope strongly that the climate will agree with me, 
" though in this close town I find the heat in our sitting-room, with 
" every window open, 86 degrees, to be rather enervating. 

" H. L. Elmes." 

This pleasing anticipation, however, was not destined to be 
fulfilled; he died on Friday, the 26th of November, 1847, in 
the 37th year of his age, and England lost a worthy son. 

Many instances have occurred of men of genius dying pre- 
maturely, and the fact that the age of 36 has proved fatal to 
at least four men of undoubted genius — Raphael, Burns, 
Byron, and Elmes — has led to a general impression that 
ardent devotion to intellectual pursuits, and the cultivation 
of the higher faculties of the mind, are unfavourable to 
longevity. But this is not the case, and architects, artists, 
men of science, and even poets, have a longer tenure of exist- 
ence than the average of mankind. This is remarkably the 
case with regard to those long-suffering, much-enduring, and 
often scantily remunerated professors of the noble science of 
architecture. Of the eight architects, whose biographies are 
written by Allan Cunningham, the average duration of life was 
73 years, which is 23£ years longer than the average duration 
of existence. The great mortality that prevails among infants 
makes the average length of life not much more than 30 years, 
but taking the duration of life of those who have passed 
through the perils of infancy, and have attained the age of 
twenty, I find, by a reference to Inwood s tables, that they 
live, on the average, 29j years beyond that period, making 49£ 
years the term of existence for the generality of mankind ; 
but Bishop Williams of Wykham, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land under King Edward III, and who also enjoyed the 
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higher honour of being architect of Winchester Cathedral, 
attained the age of 80. Inigo Jones lived beyond that age, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, one of the greatest of architects, 
and physically one of the smallest of mankind, lived to be 
upwards of 90. Sir Robert Smirke, the architect of the Post- 
Office, London, died recently in his 94th year. 

A most judicious critic and able architect, speaking of 
St. George's Hall, says — 

" In regard to its situation, the building has been fortunate. 
" It occupies the most central position in the town, fronting 
" some of the most important thoroughfares, and surrounded 
by an area sufficiently extensive to exhibit its proportions 
to the best advantage. The immediate contiguity to the 
" Kailway Station, which discharges its passengers directly 
opposite to the principal front, contributes not a little to 
the celebrity and fame of the building — the general effect 
" on a traveller just' emerged from the darkness of the 
" tunnel being strongly, almost dramatically, picturesque. 
Another advantage it possesses is that of size, absolute 
bulk being a powerful element in the production of grand 
" and noble impressions. In this respect the building before 
" us stands almost, if not quite, pre-eminent amongst the 
" seqular structures in the country. Our magnificent cathe- 
drals derive their beauty from sources and associations of 
an entirely different nature. Such palatial edifices as 
" Somerset House, or the British Museum, are rather clusters 
" of buildings, surrounding open courts, which the eye cannot 
comprehend from any single point of view ; so that there 
are few buildings in the country, forming a solid mass 
" under one roof, which surpasses it in dimensions. 

" The plan of the building is simple in its arrangements, 
and is soon described. The centre is occupied by the Great 
Hall, attached to which at each end, and opening therefrom, 
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"are the Assize Courts; — the hall filling the place of West- 
" minster Hall to the London Conrts of Justice, or the * Salle 
" des pas perdus' to the French Courts. A corridor encircles 
" the hall and courts, communicating on the east aide with 
" the external portico, and having on the west side of the 
" hall a range of subordinate apartments. The south end is 
" terminated by a vestibule opening to the southern portico. 
" The north end terminates in a semicircle, within which is a 
" spacious loggia or entrance, above which on the upper story 
" is plaoed the small concert hall. The corridors are repeated 
" on the upper floor, from which access is gained to the 
" galleries of the great hall, and to a range of apartments 
" over those described above. The grand jury room is 
" situated over the southern vestibule. These details, with 
" the various staircases of communication, comprise the whole 
" arrangement of the building above ground. It would be 
quite out of place to describe the labyrinth of passages and 
vaults in the lower regions, comprising the warming and 
ventilating apparatus, the steam-engine for working the 
organ bellows, the kitchens and cooking ranges, the 
prisoners' cells, &o. 

Returning once more to the exterior, let us contemplate 
the building in its south-eastern aspect. 

The first thing that strikes us is the clear indication 
" afforded by the external elevation of the internal distribu- 
" tion. The large central mass rising above the surrounding 
" roofs clearly marks a spacious and lofty apartment within. 
This feature imparts massive boldness and dignity to the 
entire composition, and, by its extent of plain surface, gives 
that degree of breadth and repose which is essential in 
" every great work of art. 

" Some central feature is necessary in every large building 
" to give unity of effect, and to concentrate the attention. 
This is often accomplished by a dome or cupola, but the 
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" result is too frequently that of dwarfing the sub -structure, 
" and robbing it of its just proportions. In the present case 
this has happily been avoided. The central mass, in its 
•' plainness and horizontality, forms a sufficient counterpoise 
to the richness of decoration below and to the vertical lines 
of the columns, without any painful predominance. It may 
" be mentioned, also, that another important element of 
beauty — that of graduation — is developed from the cornice 
upward, by the receding lines of the attic, forming an 
" intermediate step between the main order and the crowning 
mass. The east portico, with its sixteen columns and its 
lofty flight of steps, forms a promenade worthy of Greece 
in her palmiest days. The open galleries on each side 
with their square pilasters partially filled up below, are 
novel in design and effective in the result. Of the southern 
portico we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

It has been objected to the exterior, that each of the four 
" sides is dissimilar, thus marring the symmetry essential to 
" every classic structure. This objection, when carefully con- 
u sidered, does not appear to have much weight. Since the 
" eye can only command two sides at once, if each side be 
" symmetrical in itself, and not discordant with those which 
may be seen in conjunction, the sense of harmony is fully 
satisfied. The west front carries out more fully the appli- 
cation of square detached pilasters or columns, the effect of 
" which is hardly satisfactory, their clumsy massiveness when 
" seen in perspective being anything but pleasing. Exception 
" has been taken to the curved lines of the northern end as 
being out of keeping with the other parts of the design, 
but, as it appears to us, without sufficient cause. If an 
excrescence, it is a graceful and elegant one, and needs no 
apology for being where it is. 
The exterior of the building generally, bears unmistake- 
" able marks of genius in its conception. Roman in the style 
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" and order selected, the refinement of its details is suggestive 
" of the noblest period of Grecian art. On the whole the 
" result may be pronounoed one of the most successful efforts 
" of modern timea. 

"We will now proceed to make a few remarks on the 
" architecture of the interior, and regret that the same meed 
" of praise cannot here be awarded. The arrangement of the 
"plan is in the last degree objectionable. A large hall, of 
"the imposing dimensions of the one under consideration, 
"should be approached through a noble vestibule. The 
principal entrance should be at the end, that the fullest 
perspective effect may be obtained, and that the first impres- 
sions may be of the most striking character. In the present 
instance all experience of this nature has been entirely 
ignored. From the lofty grandeur of the eastern portico 
we enter by what appears externally a door of imposing 
proportions, but which is in reality a huge sham. We find 
"ourselves in a low, narrow, and. dark corridor, crossing 
"which we immediately enter the great hall on one of its 
" sides. The aesthetic effect is extremely bad, and the prac- 
" tical inconvenience is so great that it is impossible to use 
" the eastern entrances on any public occasion. The southern 
access is still worse. The external portico is only approach- 
able by a small portion of one end. We have here before us 
" a still greater sham than on the eastern side. An immense 
door, with elegant architectural decorations, promises to 
open upon an equally imposing interior ; but alas ! the 
only moveable portion of the door is a low-browed wicket, 
which gives access to a moderate-sized vestibule, the ceiling 
of which is about half the height of the doorway — the 'dim 
'religious light' serving little more than ta make darkness 
visible. From this the visitor has to grope his way, right 
"or left, through a series of dark, narrow, and tortuous 
" passages, till he finds himself entering the hall by the same 
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" doors as those above described, or corresponding ones on 
" the western side. The southern entrance is thus for all 
public purposes utterly useless, and is accordingly never so 
employed. Under these circumstances, the only available 
access is by the north end, which is the one commonly used 
on public occasions. The vestibule itself is spacious and 
handsome, though somewhat deficient in height, but the 
external doorways are narrow and mean. In this magnifi- 
" cent building, erected for all time, regardless of cost, to this 
complexion are we come at last, — that with two of the finest 
" porticos and quasi entrances in the kingdom, our only 
available means of access for the public is by three door- 
ways on the basement floor, no larger than a common house 
door, without a particle of shelter. The great hall in itself 
" is worthy of the external design, in grandeur of conception 
" and beauty of detail. The material, in its rich costliness, 
contributes much towards heightening the effect. The 
polished red granite columns — the marble and alabaster 
" balustrades — the bronze gates — the encaustic tiled floors — 
" combine, with the richly decorated vault, to produce a 
" splendour of effect which enhances the greatness of its 
" architectural proportions. Much of the interior design is 
from the pencil of Professor Cockerell, R.A., to whom the 
completion of the building was entrusted after the lamented 
" death of the architect. 

" The two assize courts are rooms about 60 feet square, 
well adapted for their purposes in point of arrangement. 
Unfortunately their acoustic properties have proved in- 
curably defective, after many attempts to remedy them. 
The same may be said of the great hall, where probably the 
defect was unavpidable from the nature of the construction. 
" The small concert hall on the upper floor is quite a gem 
in its arrangement and decorations. The plan is semi- 
" circular, with a light gallery round. The taste displayed in 
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this apartment reflects the highest credit on Mr. Cockerell, 
from whose designs it was completed. Its acoustic proper- 
ties are remarkably good. 

Before concluding, allusion may he made to the vault 
oyer the great hall, executed in brick, with a span of 80 
feet. It is a daring piece of construction, and has succeeded 
" admirably. 

" We here close our remarks on this building, which, with 
"some defects of plan, is the architectural glory of Liverpool, 
u and one of the greatest triumphs of art in modern times." 
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The difficulties and the defects here touched upon appear 
to me to be inseparable from the style of architecture that 
was determined on. Vitruvius says, that the three chief 
excellencies of a building should be strength, beauty, and 
convenience ; and though nothing can surpass the strength 
or excel the beauty of St. George's Hall, yet nothing can 
be more unsuitable for the conveniences and requirements 
of the present age than the style of architecture which 
was absolutely required for a heathen temple. The ex- 
teriors, indeed, were surpassingly beautiful, but the interior 
was merely a dark receptacle for the worship of the statue of 
an idol. The adoption of this style of architecture, which, 
carried out in its so-called purity, entirely forbids the intro- 
duction of windows, or fenestration as it is technically 
termed, imposed restraints and difficulties which even the 
genius of Elmes struggled with in vain. He was obliged to 
give way, and the consequence is, that though three fronts of 
St. George's Hall are without windows, he was obliged to 
introduce them in the western front, sacrificing thereby the 
unity of the design, or otherwise the magnificent Hall, and 
all the various offices in connection with the assize courts 
would have been in total darkness. But, though no style 
presents greater difficulties to the architect than the strictly 
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Grecian, in its adaptation to the practical requirements of 
modern existence, either public or domestic, perhaps no archi- 
tect ever struggled with them more energetically or more suc- 
cessfully than the subject of this memoir. 

My personal reminiscences of Mr. Elmes are but few and 
slight, and, except for the last accidental interview that I had 
with him, would be scarcely worth recording. Mr. Elmes 
frequently called at the Town Hall, to arrange incidental 
matters that arose between himself and the then Corporation 
Surveyor, Mr. Franklin, the architect of Dr. Baffles' Chapel, 
and under whom I was then the principal architectural 
draughtsman. The Council had directed their Surveyor to 
make designs for building the Police Offices, since erected in 
Dale Street, on the former site of Islington Market, and where 
now stands the Wellington Column. One feature of the 
designs I recollect well, having drawn them out, under Mr. 
Franklin s directions, with my own hand, was a magnificent 
circular portico at the west end of the building, which Mr. 
Elmes, in a conversation I had with him when we were look- 
ing over the plans together, objected to, on the ground that, 
as the northern end of St. George's Hall had a circular por- 
tico attached, and would be seen in immediate juxtaposition 
with the proposed circular portico of the police courts, there 
would be too muoh uniformity of design, and that one portico 
would clash with and injure the effect of the other. But the 
intention of erecting the Police Offices on that site was ulti- 
mately abandoned. I left the Town Hall, and entered into 
business as a contractor, and saw nothing of Mr. Elmes for a 
long time, till I met him accidentally at the Athenaeum. 
This was a short time previous to his departure for Jamaica, 
and he was in a very low state of physical and mental depres- 
sion. He complained bitterly of the opposition he had had 
to encounter in the objections of influential men, who called 
themselves practical, to the construction of the great vaulted 
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roof of the hall, of which they predicted the failure ; and the 
iron of this opposition seemed to have sunk into his soul. 
The arched roof, however, notwithstanding strenuous opposi- 
tion and sinister predictions, has been executed, and gives 
now, after the trial of above 20 years, not the slightest 
symptom of giving way, and may now be considered as safe, 
except from the shock of earthquakes, or the destructive fire 
(which Heaven avert) of modern artillery. The interview 
gave me the deepest pain, for Death seemed to have set his 
stamp on his attenuated features, and I parted from him with 
melanoholy forebodings, which were but too soon realized. 
The well-known lines of Byron on the death of Kirke White 
are especially applicable to Elmes: — 

" Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science self-destroved her favourite son ; 
Yes, she too much indulged the fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seed, but Death has reaped the fruit ; 
Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather in the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quiver'd in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impell'd the steel ; 
And the same plumage that had warm'd his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast" 



MEDIAEVAL SIGNAOULUM OF SAINTS EDWYN 

AND ECGWYN* 

Supplemental and Correctional Note. 
By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 



This remarkable relic, having become known to an enlarged 
circle of antiquaries and students of our national history, 
has excited no little interest in many quarters, resulting 
in my receipt of several communications of value, some in 
further elucidation of the subjects broached, whilst others are 
corrective of statements obtained, in most instances, from 
well-known authors, and held to be reliable. I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity to place these additional remarks 
where they will be published contemporaneously with the 
original paper, rather than insert a separate communication 
in a succeeding volume. 

Upon good authority I am assured the Holy Chrism is not, 
neither has ever been, used in the rite of Extreme Unction ; 
likewise that no evidence exists to show that the signs termed 
AmpullflB were ever used to contain this holy oil. In fact 
there appears strong ground for doubting their special con- 
nection with the sacred vessel at Eheims. From a very early 
period in the history of the Christian Church, down to our 
own times, a custom has prevailed of abstracting oil from the 
lamps sustained before the tombs of martyrs, and the shrines 
of confessors and virgin saints, for devotional purposes. 
When occasion required the transmission of such oil to any 
distance, it was enclosed in phials of glass. A less fragile 
material was, however, necessary for the use of pilgrims who 
often collected the oil at every shrine they reached in the 
course of their journeyings. Hence lead or pewter came to 
be employed for these receptacles. The use of this variety 
of Pilgrims' Signs proves to have been by no means confined 
to France and England, inasmuch as several of those pub- 

* Vide p. 165. 
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lished by Mr. Roach Smith bear an unmistakably Byzantine 
character. Though, perhaps, generally manufactured and 
sold at the shrines chiefly resorted to by pilgrims, examples 
exist which conduce to a belief in their occasionally being 
made for the devotees of consequence, instance those in the 
collection of M. Forgeais, at Paris,* impressed with the arms 
of Charles VI and his Queen, Isabel of Bavaria, the Dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy, the Constable Du Guesclin, and 
other persons of rank. One, published in the Archaeological 
Journal some years ago, bears a crowned W, thus likewise 
betokening a personal character and a special manufacture. 

In addition to Mr. Boach Smith's notices of kindred relics, 
some interesting information is supplied by the Bev. Thomas 
Hugo, M.A., in a communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, entitled " Notes on a Collection of Pilgrims' Signs, 
" of XIII, XIV, and XV centuries, found in the Thames," 
and published in the Archceologia, Vol. xxxviii, p. 128. 

In connection with the extract from " The Vision of Piers 
" Ploughman" it appears that the pilgrim really bore by his 
side a bowl and a bag, and a hundred of ampuls, upon his 
hat being set signs of Sinai and shells of Galicia (from the 
shrine of St. James of Compostello) ; his cloke was studded 
with crosses. 

St. Paulin«8.-B*meB incorrectly states this missionary 
and first bishop of York to have been exiled from Northum- 
bria in 625, this being the year in which he was consecrated ; 
his banishment from the kingdom dates from 633 to 635. 

St. Edwyn. — The battle in which Edwyn lost at once his 
army and his life, has in designation been confused by some 
writers with the victory achieved by his successor, Oswald, 
near Hexham. There can, nevertheless, be little doubt that 
Hatfield Chase near Thome and Doncaster, anciently called 
Hoethfelth, is the veritable scene of the frightful carnage 
consummated by Cadwallo and Penda. Broken swords and 

• Revue ArchmtUfiqu*, 1861 ; Mai t p. 888. 
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other relics of the encounter have been found at a considerable 
depth by peat cutters. 

St. Ecgwyn, " Bishop and Confessor."— The latter title 
has no connection with the rite of confession of sins ; it 
designates one who has suffered much for the Church, short 
of death. 

I have continued the orthography of the names of the 
last-named Saints, selected as believed to be the correct 
Saxon. Diversity of opinion exists, more especially as 
regards Ecgwyn. It is contended that Eadwine and Ecgwine 
can alone be correct, wyn and wine (the former meaning 
friend, the latter joy) being perfectly distinct elements of the 
language. In the following remarks, which he very courte- 
ously allows of my quoting, the latter name is alluded to 
among other points of historic interest and value, by the 
Kev. D. H. Haigh, — , 

" The Vita-per Brithwaldum Monachum G last onien sum, 
"Anno 731, I had hitherto regarded as originally contem- 
porary, but containing additions of the time of King Edgar. 
Now, having read it again, I am convinced that it is entirely 
" of the latter time, but probably founded on an earlier work. 
I do not, therefore, regard it as of such authority as I once 
did, and discard the spelling of the name (Ecgwyn or 
^Ecgwyn). j n one pa^ -what regards the vision and the 
foundation of Evesham, the bishop is introduced speaking 
" in the first person, and this I think may be derived from a 
" writing of his own. The most important documents for his 
" history are the commendatory letters of Pope Constantino 
" and the Charter of Ccenred and Offa, documents the genuine- 
ness of which I do not see any ground for disputing. Written 
in Rome, but under the auspices of two English kings, 
" and intended to have effect in England, it is by no means 
" surprising that they are attested after the English custom. 
" Both are dated in A.D. 709, at Rome, and signed by the 
Pope, St. Ecgwine, Ccenred, and Offa. Both allude to the 
vision. The former states that St. Ecgwine had visited 
" Rome in a previous year. In the latter Ccenred says that 
" they had travelled to Rome together in 703. This is very 
" important. We only know from Ven. Beda that Ccenred 
" wont to Rome in 709, and that he became a monk and died 
" there. But the Vita states that Ccenred and St. Ecgwine 
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went to Rome and returned together. This would be 
true of the earlier journey, and there are circumstances 
"which render it probable that this took place in 703, as 
" Ccenred's accession is usually dated in 704, the date of the 
" abdication of iEthelred. But three MSS of the English 
" Chronicle state that Coenred became king of the Southum- 
" brians in 702, and these, with all the rest, record his 
accession to the kingdom of the Mercians in 704. He was, 
therefore, consistently with the statement in the Vita, king 
" in the year in which the charter says that they visited 
" Rome, and I think that jEthelred's abdication in his favour, 
" immediately followed his return. Further it is said that 
" St. Wilfrid consecrated Evesham. St. Wilfrid returned 
from his last Roman journey in 704, and remained in 
Mercia until 705, because he was forbidden to enter North- 
" umbria. iEthelred, his friend, was still king, but on the 
" point of retiring, having chosen Ccenred his successor. The 
" fact that St. Wilfrid had exercised metropolitan authority 
"in Mercia in former years, when banished from his own 
" diocese, accounts for his having officiated as metropolitan 
" at the consecration of Evesham in the presence of the 
" metropolitan of Canterbury. It seems to me clear, there- 
" fore, that the consecration of Evesham occurred in 704. 
The legend on the seal says ' three kings gave gifts ' on 
the occasion. These would be jEthelred, Ccenred, and 
" -rfEthelheard king of the Hwiccas (people of the district now 
" called Worcestershire) ; they are represented sitting together." 

Seal of Evesham Abbey. — Since the publications of 
Dugdale and Tanner, early impressions in sufficient number 
have been discovered to enable sigillarists to effect a complete 
restoration of this remarkably curious seal. The inscription 
around the herdsman and his house, on the reverse, reads 
correctly thus — 

" EOVES . HER . WONEDE . ANT . WAS . SWON . 
FORPI . MEN . CLEPET . PIS . EOVISHOM . " 

The modern English of which is simply — 

" Eoves here dwelt, and was a swain, 
Therefore, men call this Eovisham." 
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The Latin circumscription proves to be, " dictis . ecgwini . 

" DANT . REGES . MVNERA . THIN I . OMNIBVS . VNDE . PIE . 
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PROCEEDINGS, 

TWENTY-FIRST SESSION, 1868-69. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, October 19th, 1868. 

The Rev. Dr. HUME, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Meetings held on May 28th and July 30th, were 
read and approved. 

The Secretary read the following 

REPORT. 

The close of the Session 1867-68 completes the second decade of the 
Society's existence, and the Council are gratified to find that, after 
twenty years which have elapsed since its formation, the objects for 
which it was established still continue to excite interest, and notwith- 
standing the great changes which have taken place in the physical and 
social aspects of Lancashire and Cheshire during that period — the 
extension of railways causing residences to be multiplied in the 
suburban districts, and the rapid spread of cheap literature superseding 
in a great measure the necessity for oral discussion in the various 
societies — the Historic Society has steadily maintained its regular 
course of Meetings, and the Papers contributed by its Members are as 
numerous and important as heretofore. During the past Session 
thirteen Meetings have been held, at three of which a large number of 
the Friends of Members, including Ladies, have been present. Thirteen 
New Members have been elected during the Session, and eighteen 
Papers have been read. Twelve of these will appear in the forthcoming 
Volume, which is now nearly ready for distribution. These Papers will 
be illustrated with Lithographs and Woodcuts, equal, it is believed, to 
any that have hitherto appeared in the Society's Volumes. 

The alteration which was made last year in the Constitution of the 
Society by the abolition of the Sectional Divisions, has been carried 
out. The purposes for which it was effected were to enable the business 
of the Society to be conducted more efficiently, and to the greater 
convenience of the Members of the Council and Committees. 

The removal of the Society's place of Meeting to the Royal Insti- 
tution has, it is believed, proved more convenient to the Members 
generally. 

The Treasurer having been empowered to dispose of the large 
Bookcase which formerly contained the Society's Library, and which 
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it was found inconvenient to remove to the Royal Institution , has 
disposed of the same to the Library and Museum Committee of the 
Corporation. At the suggestion of a Member, application was made to 
the Museum Committee of the Town Council, that objects of antiquarian 
interest, presented to the town, might be lent for exhibition at the 
Society's Meetings, and the Museum Committee have, with the restric- 
tions deemed necessary to secure the safety of the objects lent, acceded 
to the request. 

The Council have decided to recommend the appointment of Local 
Secretaries, in various parts of the two counties, to extend and maintain, 
in their respective districts, the operations of the Society. The following 

Sentlemen have agreed to act in that capacity — Mr. Charles Hard wick, 
I anchester ; Mr. Thomas Newbigging, Bacup ; and Mr. T. G. Rylands, 
Warrington. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing that several important 
Papers have been promised for the next Session, to which they look 
forward with much interest, and they urge upon the Members generally 
to assist in promoting to the utmost the usefulness and prosperity of 
the Society. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the election of the Officers and 
Council for the ensuing year, and the result was stated from the Chair, 
as shown on page iv. 

On the motion of Mr. Genn, seconded by Mr. Forrest, the Meeting 
was adjourned till after the First Ordinary Meeting in January, for the 
reception of the Treasurer's Accounts. 

On the motion of Mr. Genn, a unanimous vote of thanks was passed 
to those who have contributed Drawings and Woodcuts for the current 
Volume of Transactions. 



November 19th, 1868. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. T. J. Kilpin. 

A playbill, dated 1783. 

By Mr. Mayer. 

A collection of bronze and terra cotta objects, in statuettes and 
coins, collected by Dr. Storr, of Liverpool, during a recent 
visit to Egypt, and presented by him to the Liverpool Museum. 

By Mr. Wordley, in illustration of the Paper of the evening, a 
number of sketches and drawings by the late Mr. Elmes, 
Architect. 

The following Paper was read : — 

A Biographical Sketch of the late H. L. Elmes, Esq., Architect 
or St. George's Hall, &c.,* by T. J. Kilpin, Esq. 

* Transactions, p. 233. 
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December 3rd, 1868. 

T. J. Kilpin, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society : — 

Mr. Henry Boyle. 
Mr. John Gape. 
Mr. J. M. Walthew. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Brown Thompson. 

1. A portion of an early stone hatchet or other instrument, 
found at Chat Moss. 

2. A half shilling of Elizabeth, dated 1580. 

By Mrs. E. M. Humphreys and Mr. John Jones, of Abergele. 

Five Roman culinary vessels in bronze, in illustration of 
Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith's Paper on that subject. 

By Mr. William Keith. 

Specimens of photographic copies of works of art taken by the 
process called " Autotypography." Its chief characteristic is 
that the pictures do not fade, and partake of the colours of the 
originals. 

By Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith. 

An impression in wax of the seal of St. Margaret, made in the 
14th century ; also several coins of Scotland. 

The following Paper was read : — 

A Notice of Roman British Culinary Vessels found in North 
Wales,* by Henry Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 



December 17th, 1868. 

Henry Dawson, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read : — 
Observations on Population Statistics,! by T. A. Welton, F.8.S. 



* January 14tA, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

A halfpenny token, inscribed " Peter Atherton, his halfpenny, 
" 1668." 

* Transactions, p. 10, f Ibid., p. W, 
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By Mr. Mayer. 

1. A penny token, dated 1666, bearing the name of " Samuel 
" Rathbone." 

2. Part of a signet ring, bearing an inscription on the intaglio, 
" I am the seal of honourable love." 

The following Papers were read : — 

On the so-called " Petrified Human Eyes," found at Abica, 
Peru,* by the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

The Gains and Losses in Historic Progress,)- by David 
Buxton, F.R.S.L. 



The Historic 8ocibty op Lancashire and Cheshire in Account with 
J)r. John G. Jacob, Treasurer. 



Cr. 



I. The Volumes :— £ a. d. 

Delivery, Vol. Vn,N.8. ... £6 5 8 

Printing Vol. VIII, N.8... 106 3 3 

Ditto ditto 3 15 6 

Riby and Williams 4 19 

Jas. Lawson 18 2 



-134 18 5 



II. 8bs8ioval Expenses:— 

Printing and Posting Cir- 

oulars, &o 18 1 6 

Clerk Copying Laws 13 6 

Insurance 18 

Mrs. Johnson (Refresh- 
ments) 13 3 

8. Burke (Attendance). ... 2 17 

Bent of Rooms 10 10 

Assistant Secretary 25 

Postage 8tamps 1 7 1 

Ditto ditto 1 13 0' 

Collector's Commission . . 5 3 1 

Miscellaneous Expenses .. 19 1 



Stationery 2 12 9 

m. 8r-EciAL Expenses:— 

Fitting up Book Cases.... 33 

Printing Laws 2 12 

Excursion 110 11 



81 19 6 



37 2 11 



Balance carried down 



2M 9 10 

. 39 13 10 

£293 14 8 



£ s. d. 

By Balance, last Account 56 14 8 

„ Receipts in Session XX, viz. : — 

Arrears 31 2 

Entrance Fees 5 5 

Annual Subscriptions, Sees. XX 140 11 10 

Book Covers and Diplomas .... 030 

Sale of Bookcase 60 




£293 14 8 



Examined, 
(Signed) 



By Balance brought down £39 13 10 

Liverpool, 18*A October, 1868. 

E. &O.E. 
(Signed) John G. Jacob, Treasurer. 



^K B «SJ^ ,,^, • }*•*•* 



* Transactions, p. 235. 



+ Ibid.,V9. 
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January 28J&, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. W. Pope, of Oxton. 

A curious painting, on glass, representing three female figures, 
supposed to be Court Beauties of the reign of George III. 

By Mr. Thomas Edwards. 

An early English cauldron or boiler, in bronze, found in the 
Spring of 1846 near Rhuddlan Castle, in the Vale of Clwyd. 

By Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington. 

1 . A brass ewer or lavatorium, in the form of a lion ; probably 
of the 14th or 15th century. 

2. Two examples of mediaeval seals, in which the impression of 
the teeth are left in the wax ; one of which is of the date 
1520, and the other temp. Edward II. 

3. Seven specimens of Sam i an ware and a terra cotta lamp, 
found at the Roman station of Condate, near Warrington. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the Last Popular Rising in the Lancashire Lake Country,* 
by A. Craig Gibson, F.8.A. 



February Uth, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Stephen Amer, Bridge Street, Birkenhead, was duly elected an 
Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. A pair of beautiful "alforjas" or saddle-bags, manufactured 
in Peru, of native cotton. They had been woven in the native 
frame, not in the loom, and were probably made for presenta- 
tion, not for use. 

2. One of twenty clay vessels found in the graves of the dead, 
at Peru. This vessel was of the shape of a gourd and of that 
colour, with a monkey for the handle, and a white ribbon 
running round it ornamented with flying-fish. 

By Mr. Mayer. 

A mediaeval seal of an oval form, with a small loop at the back 
to enable the wearer to attach it to his person. It has an 
antique intaglio in the centre, formed of cornelian, on which is 
engraved a seated figure of a female representing the Goddess 
of Peace, bearing in her right hand an olive branch ; at her 
feet are two lions. The stone is set in a broad massive silver 
margin, on which is sharply cut " sioill . philtppi . pvle." 
From the form of the characters it is thought to have been 
made about the 14th century. 

* Transactions, p. 45. 
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The following Paper was read : — 

On the Political Economy of Great Britain — Public Expendi- 
ture, by B. L. Benas, Esq. 



MISCELLANEOUS MEETING.— February 2bth, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. F. M. Youd. 

A pair of enamelled vases, from the Summer Palace, Pekin, of 
16th century ; enamelled hand-basin, from the Summer Palace; 
enamelled birds, from Pekin ; incense vase, from Pekin ; hand- 
baskets, from Nangasaki, Japan ; metal mirror, from Osaka, 
Japan ; silver flowers, from the Province of Foh Kien, China ; 
Chinese shoes of common use, Japanese cabinet, bamboo-cane 
boxes, Chinese manufactured silks and embroidery, and a 
number of Japanese and Chinese books. 

By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 

A sec of French medals, in bronze. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. A drawing of the central portion of the unrivalled Mosaic 
forming the floor of the Antrium, the house of Marcus Tullus, 
Pompeii. 

2. Barrel-shaped vessel of uncertain use, found in the gravel 
drift at Powka Beck, near Irleth-in-Furness, about the year 
1860. 

3. In illustration of his Paper — two casts of the seals of the 
Abbey of Evesham, each portraying St. Eegwyn's interview 
with the Virgin. 

The following Papers were read : — 

Notice of a Mediaeval Signaculum of the Anglo-Saxon Saints 
Edwyn and Ecgwyn, lately found in the Neighbourhood of 
Preston,* by Henry Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 

Over the Ruins of Pompeii, and Up Vesuvius, in 1868, by 
Thomas Gibson, Jun., Esq. 

Mr. Gibson's Paper was illustrated with several large photographs, 
coloured map, and stereoscopic views. 



March llth, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Major Egerton Leigh, of Jodrell Hall, near Holmes Chapel. 

1. A silver ring, of Irish filagree work of a very early period. 

2. A roundell of jet, with curious carvings on both sides. 

* Transactions, p. 16$. 
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By Mr. H. Ecroyd Sraitb. 

A small trouvaille of English shillings, lately discovered in the 
thatch of a house, one of the oldest tenements in Formby. 
They comprised pieces of four reigns, viz., one of Elizabeth, 
three James T, fourteen Charles I, and one Charles II. From 
their condition they are supposed to have been secreted two 
centuries ago. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

Three curious clay vessels, from the graves of the dead at Arica. 

The following Paper was read : — 
On Population Statistics, No. II,* by Thomas A. Welton, F.S.S. 



March 2bth, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Blundell. 

The skin of a remarkably large boa constrictor, brought to this 
country by Mr. Chappius, chief officer of the African Mail 
Steamer " Ethiope." 

By Mr. F. J. Bailey, M.R.C.S. 

1. A Bible of the reign of Charles l. 

2. A Prayer Book of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The following Paper was read : — 

A Biographical Sketch of the laie William Everard, Esq., 
Architect and Surveyor, Born 1726, Died 1792, by T. J. KUpin, 
Esq. 

Mr. Kilpin exhibited, in illustration of his Paper, a number of family 
relics of the late Mr. Everard, consisting of china, glass, pictures, 
wearing apparel, &c, lent by Mr. Storey and the Misses Lord. 



April 8th, 1869. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

Various small objects, lately found at Walton-on-the-Hall by 
Masters Thomas and William Green, including a halfpenny 
token of a Bristol tradesman about 1660, and a Maunday 
twopenny piece in good condition. 

* Transactions, p. 93. 
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By Messrs. W. Wynne Ffoulkes (of Chester), Charles Potter, and 
H. Ecroyd Smith, objects in illustration of the Paper of the evening. 
Objects found upon the sea beach of Cheshire, with cremated 
human remains from the site of the Roman objects ; a Roman 
brass coin of Claudius found at Parkgate ; and a brass seal of 
the Consistory Court of St. Asaph, bearing an earlier date than 
is recorded upon any published example, viz., 1571. 

By Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington. 

An oval plaque of horn, lately met with in a house at Burton, 
beautifully engraved with a bust of Charles I, below which is 
an eagle in a small medallion. Duplicates of this production 
were given by Charles 1 to his followers, but only two others 
are known to be in existence, one of which, now in the British 
Mus3um, was found in the pocket of James II after his 
decease. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Archeology of the Mersey District, 1868,* by H. Ecroyd Smith. 



ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

The Annual Summer Excursion was made on Monday, June 21st, 
1869, the locality chosen being Lichfield. The party, numbering about 
one hundred and twenty Members and their friends, including ladies, 
left Lime Street station soon after nine o'clock, arriving at Lichfield at 
noon. Much interest was excited by an inspection of the Cathedral 
and other public buildings, including the house in which Dr. Johnson 
was born; and the visitors were further gratified by inspecting the 
foundations of the palace of the former bishops of Lichfield, recently 
discovered in the New Palace Gardens, these foundations being courte- 
ously explained by Mr. Selwyn, son of the present bishop. At the 
dinner, which preceded the visit to the cathedral, the Chair was occupied 
by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., President of the Society — the Rev. Dr. Hume, 
David Buxton, Esq. and John G. Jacob, Esq., filling the Vice-Cbairs. 
The Mayor of Lichfield was also present, and kindly exhibited to the 
visitors the ancient mace and other antique insignia of office, which 
were of very curious and elaborate workmanship. The Excursion was 
rendered the more interesting from the fact that it occurred on the 
twenty-first anniversary of the Society's existence, which fact was 
suitably adverted to by the Rev. Dr. Hume, and other speakers. After 
tea, the party returned to Liverpool, the Excursion having been one of 
the pleasantest on record. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vols, vii to x ; from R. A. Macfie, Esq., 
M.P. 

Annual Report of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute. 

Biographical Memoir of James Dinwiddie, LL.D. ; from the Author, 
W. J. Proudfoot, Esq. 

Boston Society of Natural History. Memoirs, vol. i, part 3. Report, 
1867-68. Proceedings, vol. xii. 

British Antiquities : Illustrations from Objects found in South America ; 
from the Author, Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 

Catalogue of Antique Greek and Roman Medals, comprising the Cabinet 
of M. Badeigts de Laborde. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. Transactions, vol. x, part 2 ; vol. xi, 
part I. 

Collectanea Antiqua, parts iii and iv ; from C. Roach Smith, Esq. 

Coal : An Enquiry into Its Extent, Duration, Consumption, and Appli- 
ances, with Remarks on Steam Engines and Steam Boilers; from 
the Author, Thomas Storey, Esq. 

Folk Speech : Tales and Rhymes of Cumberland ; from the Author, 
A. Craig Gibson, F.S.A. 

Genealogical Chart of the Ex-Royal House of Bourbon; from the 
Compiler, F. J. Jeffery, Esq. 

Historical and Archaeological Society of Ireland, vol. i, third series. 

Inaugural Address to the Compton House Literary and Debating 
Society ; from F. J. Jeffery, Esq. 

India ; Future Policy of (Knighton) ; from C. Roach Smith, Esq. 

Institution of Engineers of Scotland. Transactions, vol. for 1868-69. 

Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archaeological Society. Pro- 
ceedings, No. 56, vol. vi. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Society. Journal. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Society. Proceedings, Thirty-first Session. 

Liverpool Chemists' Association. Transactions, 1867-68. 

Liverpool Architectural and Archaeological Society. Proceedings, 
Twenty-first Session. 

London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. Transactions, part 9, 
vol. 111. 

Numismatic Society, Manchester. Proceedings, vol. vi. 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings, 1867-68 

Prospectus of the Imperial Insurance Corporation, prepared by Dr. Farr. 



